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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
SEPTEMBER 9-13, 1947 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Please read these announcements carefully; they are important. 


NOTICE: The Convention Program Committee plans to 
validate its Rating Scale for rating Abstracts of Section 
Papers. Each member of the APA is asked to rate 
all four (4) papers of any one of the Section programs. 
The papers are numbered serially throughout the pro- 
gram. Rating scales are obtainable at the registration 
booth. Completed blanks should be returned to the 
registration booth. All ratings are to be done anony- 
mously. These audience ratings will be used as criterion 
data for validation and improvement of the scale used 
for selection of papers for future programs. 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS: If not made already, hotel 
reservations should be made as soon as possible directly 
with one of the following hotels in Detroit: Statler, 1539 
Washington Blvd.; Book-Cadillac, 1142 Washington 
Blvd.; Barlum Tower, Cadillac Square and Bates St.; 
Fort Shelby, 525 West Lafayette; Tuller, 521 Park Ave- 
nue; or Wolverine, 53 East Elizabeth. All of these hotels 
are within five blocks of each other. The hotel will 
notify you as soon as your reservation has been made. 
If the hotel to which you write cannot accommodate 
you it will attempt to secure a reservation in another 
hotel. Further information about the hotels may be 
obtained from the April AMERICAN PsyCHOLOGisT. 
REGISTRATION: Please fill in the registration blank 
on page 263 and send it to Edward T. Raney. This will 
eliminate the necessity of standing in line at the meeting. 
Registration will take place in the Assembly Hall of the 
Statler (see back inside cover for layout of the Statler) 
throughout the meeting. Information and a registry of 
members attending the meeting will also be located there. 
Please register immediately upon arrival. 

MEALS: Restaurants in the hotels and nearby will be 
open for all meals. Special luncheons and dinners may 
be arranged by writing Edward T. Raney, 7310 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. Those who plan 
to attend luncheons or dinners during the meetings 
must buy their tickets at the table located at the Informa- 
tion Section. Tickets will not be sold at the time of the 
luncheons or banquets. 

ARRANGEMENTS: Questions concerning local arrange- 
ments should be addressed to Edward T. Raney, Chair- 


PLEASE BRING THIS PROGRAM 


man of the Committee on Local Arrangements, 7310 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. Other mem. 
bers of the Committee are: Claude L. Nemek, Reception; 
Alexander A. Schneiders, Preparation of Information, 
Chester E. Evans, Publicity; Wilson McTeer, Exhibits. 
Ruth Hubbard, Entertainment; and John Rapparlie 
Registration and Information Desk. 

FILMS: For schedule of film programs see page 264. 
PERSONNEL PLACEMENT: The Personnel Placement 
Service will be located in Parlor B, Hotel Statler. It wil 
be open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Registration forms 
may be secured both by those with positions to be filled 
and by those seeking positions. 

RECEPTION: The University of Michigan is holdinga 
reception for President Rogers immediately after his 
presidential address Thursday, September 11, 8:15 
P.M., in the Rackham Memorial Building. 

MAPS: A map of the city of Detroit is given on the back 
cover of this issue. The important places are marked 
and listed. On the inside back cover of this issue a 
layout of the Hotel Statler, the convention headquarters, 
is given. 

WORKSHOP ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL Psy. 
CHOLOGY: The Veterans Administration and the U. § 
Public Health Service announce plans for a meeting of re- 
presentatives of universities having training programs for 
clinical psychologists for these two agencies. The meeting 
will be held in Detroit on September 7-8; individual invita- 
tions will be given to the universities involved. Personnel 
from USPHS and VA will be present to discuss operational 
problems concerning the training programs. Each univer- 
sity in the VA program will report briefly the particular 
characteristics of its program and will discuss the integration 
of academic and practicum facilities in the light of last year’s 
experience. A tentative draft of a standard program in the 
field of clinical psychology will be presented for discussion 
and an effort made to discover what areas of agreement can 
be found in such a program. 

The conference is sponsored by the Committee on Training 
in Clinical Psychology of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, with Dr. David Shakow, Chairman, serving as chairman 
of this meeting. 

EXHIBITS: All exhibits will be on the 13th floor of the 
Hotel Statler. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 

Editor: DaEL WOLFLE, American Psychological Associ- 
ation. Contains all official papers of the Association and 
articles concerning psychology as a profession; monthly. 
ne $7.00 (Foreign $7.50). Single copies, 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY MONOGRAPHS 

Editor: HERBERT S. Conran, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, Princeton. Contains longer researches and 
studies in the field of applied psychology; 
irregular intervals at a cost to author of about $2.00 a page. 

Single copies only, price varies according to size. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: Gorvon W. Attport, Harvard University. 
Contains original contributions in the field of abnormal 
and social psychology, reviews, and case reports; quarterly. 
$1 —_— $5.00 (Foreign $5.25). Single copies, 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Editor: Donatp G. PATERSON, University of Minnesota. 
Contains material covering applications of psychology to 
business, industry, and education; bi-monthly. 
6.00 (Foreign $6.50). Single copies, 
1.25. 


JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Editor: Carvin P. Stone, Stanford University. Con- 
tains original contributions in nt oy of comparative and 
physiological psychology; bi-mon 
$7.00 (Foreign ‘50). Single copies, 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
Editor: Laurance F. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Contains articles in the field of 
clinical and consulting psychology, counseling and guid- 
ance; bi-monthly. 
Subscription: "$3.00 (Foreign $3.50). Single copies, 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: Francis W. Irwin, University of Pennsylvania. 
Contains original contributions of an experimental 
character; bi-monthly. 
$7.00 (Foreign $7.25). Single copies, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
Editor: C. M. Louttit, P.O. Box 33, Geneva, New York. 
Contains noncritical abstracts of the world’s literature in 
psychology and related subjects; monthly. 
$7.00 (Foreign $7.25). Single copies, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


Editor: Lyte H. Lanier, Vassar College. Contains 
critical reviews of books and articles and critical and ana- 
lytical summaries ofpsychological fields or subject matter; 
bi-monthly. 
$ : $7.00 (Foreign $7.25). Single copies, 

1.25. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


Editor: Joun F. DasHteEt1, University of North Carolina. 
Contains longer researches and laboratory studies which 
appear as units; published at irregular intervals at a cost 
to a of about $2.50 a page; author receives 150 copies 


or ubscri tion: $6.00 per volume of about 350 pages 
(Foreign .30). Single copies, price varies according to 
size. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Editor: Hersert S. LANGFELD, Princeton University. 
Contains original contributions of a theoretical nature; 
bi-monthly. 
— $5.50 (Foreign $5.75). Single copies, 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 
Page 


10:00A.M. Symposium: Putting Educational Psychology to Work, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler............. 265 


y410:00 A.M. Symposium: Methods for Producing and Measuring Change in Group Functioning. PartI: Basic 
Theoretical and Methodological Problems, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


10:00A.M. Symposium: Psychophysiology and Abnormal Psychology, Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac. .. . 


11:10A.M. General Psychology, English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. . 

11:10A.M. Ekstein and Bellak: Ideological Warfare in the Psychological Sciences... 

11:25A.M. Johnson: Applications of the Standard-score IQ to Social Statistics 

11:40A.M. Smithand Daniel: Maturational Development and Integration of Response in the Sea Turtle 

11:55A.M. Dressel: The Performance of Special Permission Students on Comprehensive Examinations in 
General Education Courses 


11:10A.M. Individual Differences in Personality, Barquet Room, Hotel Statler............................. 
11:10A.M. Kinder: Development of Personality Characteristics 

11:25A.M. Stafford, Moore, and Hsii: The Obverse Analysis of Personality. . 

11:40A.M. Amatora: Some Elements in Teachers’ and Pupils’ Personalities. . 

11:55A.M. Stewart: Preferences for Literary Characters as Indicators of Personality Characteristics. . 

j2:10P.M. White: Black Boy: A Value Analysis 


Kiso P.M. Rorschach, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler. . - ut 
1:40 P.M. Zubin, Levy and Rust: Movement Reapenees j in Normals, ‘Schisopheenics, and Neusotics on the 


Levy Movement Cards. . 
1:55P.M. Potter and Sarason: Color i in Rorschach and Kohs Block Design. 
2:10 P.M. Rosenwald: A Comparison of the Rorschach and Behn Rorschach Tests Based on a Study of 


Chronic Alcoholic Subjects. . : . 270 
2:25 P.M. Mayman: A Comparative ‘Study. of ‘the ‘Rorschach, Harrower, ond Behn- Eschenberg Inkblot 


1:40 P.M. Symposium: Binet Testing Material as a Diagnostic Instrument for Personality Studies, Michigan 


‘2:50P.M. Thematic Tests, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
2:50 P.M. Eiserer: An Exploratory Investigation of the Relative Effectiveness of Motion and Still Pictures 


for Stimulating Fantasies about Intra-Family Relationships 
3:05 P.M. Bellak, Ekstein and Braverman: A Preliminary Study of Norms for the Thematic Apperception 


3:20P.M. Twitchell-Allen: A 3-Dimensional Apperception Test: A New Projective Technique 
3:35 P.M. Ericson: A Study of the Thematic Apperception Test as Applied to a Group of Disturbed Children. . 272 


\ 5:00 P.M. Symposium: Measurement of Teaching Ability, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler................... 272 


:00 P.M. Symposium: Methods for Producing and Measuring Change in Group Functioning. Part II: 
Specific Applications, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


‘3:00 P.M. Symposium: Interprofessional Relationships, Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


4:00P.M. Minnesota Multiphasic Test, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
4:00 P.M. Hunt, Cass, Carp, and Winder: A Study of the Effect of the K Correction on the Differential 


Diagnostic Efficiency of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory...................0....2222005. 
255 
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4:15 P.M. Phillips and Wiener: Relationships Between Selected Disability and Disease Groups and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


4:30P.M. Seidenfeld: Behavior of Post-Polio School Children on the California Test of Personality........... 
4:45P.M. Chard and Schwartz: A New Modified Concept Formation Test 


TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 9 


BUSINESS MEETINGS AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES OF DIVISIONS OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Ay00 P.M. Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler. Presidential Address 
7:00 P.M.; Business Meeting 8:00 P.M 


7:00 P.M. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler. Business Meeting 


7:00P.M. Division of Educational Psychology, Ivory Room, Hotel Statler. Business Meeting 7:00 P.M.; Presi- 


7:00 P.M. Division of Physiological and Comparative Psychology, Parlor C, Hotel Statler. Business Meeting 
7:00 P.M.; Presidential Address 8:00 P.M 

7:00°P.M. Division of Consulting Psychology, Parlor F, Hotel Statler. 
dential Address 8:00 P.M 


7:00 P.M. Division on the Teaching of Psychology, Parlor C, Hotel Book-Cadillec. Business Meeting 7:00 


7:00 P.M. Division of General Psychology, Founders Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. Presidential Address 7:00 
P.M., Business Meeting 8:00 P.M 


8:00P.M. Division of Esthetics, Parlor B, Hotel Statler. Business Meeting 8:00 P.M....................-. 275 


8:00 P.M. Division of School Psychologists, Parlor D, Hotel Statler. Presidential Address 8:00 P.M.; Busi- 
ness Meeting 9:00 P.M ; 


8:00P.M. Division of Psychologists in Public Service, Parlor E, Hotel Statler. Business Meeting 8:00 P.M... 


8:00 P.M. Division of Counseling and Guidance Psychologists, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac. Busi- 
ness Meeting 8:00 P.M 


8:00 P.M. Division of Personality and Social Psychology, Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac. Business 
Meeting 8:00 P.M.; Presidential Address 9:00 P.M 


8:00 P.M. Division on Evaluation and Measurement, English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. Business Meet- 
ing 8:00 P.M.,; Presidential Address 9:00 P.M 


8:00 P.M. Division on Childhood and Adolescence, Washington Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. Presidential 
Address 8:00 P.M.; Business Meeting 9:00 P.M 


8:00 P.M. Division of Military Psychology, Reception Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. Business Meeting 8:00 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


Ks :50A.M. Self-Insight and Therapy, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
8:50 A.M. Robinson and Shor: Sources of Consistency in Some Self-Evaluation and Projection Situations 
9:05A.M. Holt: The Measurement of Self-Insight and Some of Its Personological Correlates 
9:20A.M. Jensen and Kende: A Case of Sadism Expressed Through Pictorial Mutilations................... 
9:35A.M. Martin: The Status of a Case of Hypogonadism Five Years After Treatment Cessation 


8:50A.M. Development of Intellectual Functions, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
8:50 A.M. Skodak and Skeels: A Follow-up Study of the Mental Development of One Hundred Adopted 
Children in Iowa 


9:05 A.M. Templin: Explanation of Causes of Natural Phenomena by Children with Normal and Defective 
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9:20 A.M. Coppock and Mowrer: “Spontaneous” Responses as Rehearsal: A Note on “Overt Thinking” in 2. 
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Page 
9:35A.M. Mowrer: On the Utility of Parrots and Other Birds in the Study of Language Development—A 
Preliminary Report 


Research and Applications in Special Fields, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
Lee: Propaganda Techniques of Religious Groups 
Sherif: The Necessity of Considering Current Issues as Part and Parcel of Persistent Major Prob- 


Cooper: A Psychological Handbook for Diplomats: Proposal and Plan 
Wyatt: Analysis of a Popular Novel. (Case Study of a Collective Day-dream.).................. 


Evaluation and Measurement I, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 

Harris and Cronbach: The Status of Psychological Testing in Japan 

Greene, Findley, Couey and Staton: The Evaluation of Instruction in the Air University 
Gottsdanker: Relative Contributionsof Combined Input Performances to Output Error 

Dudek: Dependence of Factorial Composition of Aptitude Tests upon Population Differences among 


Pilot Trainees 


\10:00 A.M. Schizophrenia, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
10:00 A.M. Rashkis: Three Types of Thinking Disorder: An Investigation of the Behavior on Special Tests of 
Schizophrenics, General Paretics, and Cerebral Arteriosclerotics 
10:15 A.M. Dubin and Thaler: The Use of Psychological Tests on Schizophrenic Patients Before and After 
Shock Treatment 
10:30A.M. Wittman: Diagnostic and Prognostic Significance of Prodromal Factors in Schizophrenic Psychoses. 283 
10:45A.M. Rabin: Effects of Electric Shock Treatment upon Some Aspects of Personality and Intellect 


10:00 A.M. Report of the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel 


X10:00 A.M. Symposium: Relationship Between Research and Service Functions of the School Psychologists, 
Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


11:10A.M. Personality Dynamics, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
11:10 A.M. Hanfmann, Stein and Bruner: Personality Factors in the Temporal Development of Perceptual 


Organization: A Methodological Note 
11:25 A.M. Thiesen and Meister: A Laboratory Investigation of Measures of Frustration Tolerance of Pre- 
Adolescent Children: A Preliminary Report 
11:40A.M. Bruner, Postman, and McGinnies: Personal Values as Determinants of Perceptual Selection 
11:55A.M. Deri: The Effect of Electric Shock Treatment on Depressive Patients.................. 


11:10A.M. Evaluation and Measurement II, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
11:10A.M. Cureton: The Verbal Relations Factor and Vocabulary 

11:25A.M. Bennett: The Evaluation of Pairs of Tests for Guidance Use 
11:40A.M. Findley and Greene: A Statistical Index of Participation in Discussion 
11:55A.M. Betts: Test Calibration for Categorical Classification 


~ 1:40 P.M. Personality, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
1:40P.M. Levinson: “Projective Questions” in the Study of Personality and Ideology 
1:55P.M. Symonds: Interpreting the Picture-Story (TAT) Method 
2:10P.M. Marshall: A Study of the Personality of Alcoholic Males 
2:25 P.M. Glad: Attitudes and Experiences of American-Jewish and American-Irish Male Youth as Related to 


Adult Inebriety Rates 


1:40P.M. Audition, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 

1:40P.M. Garner: The Loudness of Repeated Short Tones 

1:55P.M. Pollack: The Threshold of Audibility and the Threshold of Tonality.....................2...224. 
2:10P.M. Miller: An Auditory Analogue of Visual Flicker 

2:25P.M. Meyerson: A Verbal Audiometric Test for Young Children 
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2:50P.M. Personality Tests, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler. . 
2:50P.M. Bear: The Development of Diagnostic Tools to Further Remedial Instruction. . 
3:05 P.M. Hahn: An Evaluation of Counselor Consistency 
3:20 P.M. Pepinsky and Pepinsky: Implications of Social Dynamics for Methods of Therapy with College 
3:35 P.M. Bordin: Relative Correspondence of Professed Interests to Kuder and Strong Interest Test Scores.. 293 


2:50P.M. The Human Retina, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler. . ‘ eset edawewoee 

2:50P.M. Johnson: The Electrical Response of the Human Retina Daieg Dark- adaptation. . ; . 293 

3:05 P.M. Berry: A Comparison of Threshold Acuities for Vernier, Real Depth, and Stereoscopic Tasks Under 
Similar Conditions 

3:20 P.M. Riggs and Sohemen: Electrical Measurements of the Adaptation of the Human Retina to Constant 
Levels of Illumination 

3:35P.M. Bartlett: The Relationship Between Critical Flicker Frequency and Flash Duration. . .. 


3:00 P.M. Symposium: Teaching of Psychology, Michigan Room, Hotel 
3:00 P.M. Symposium: Basic Principles in Directive and Non-Directive Counseling, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel 


3:00 P.M. Symposium: Roles of Action and Basic Research in Social Psychology, Italian Garden, Hotel Book- 


4:00 P.M. Tests, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 

4:00 P.M. Wiener: Subtle and Obvious Keys for the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

4:15P.M. Triggs: A Study of the Relationship of Measured Interests to Measured Mechanical Aptitude, Per- 
sonality, and Vocabulary 

4:30P.M. Kendall and Hahn: The Use of Tests in the Selection of Medical Students by the College of Medicine 
of Syracuse University 

4:45 P.M. Moore: A Comparison of the Moore Eye-Hand Coordination and Color Matching Test with Other 
Dexterity Tests : 


4:00 P.M. Visual Perception, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 

4:00 P.M. Wherry: A Factorial Study of Visual Acuity, Depth, and Phoria Measurements with Three Com- 
mercial Screening Devices 

4:15P.M. Reese: The Anchoring Effect in the Direct Estimation of Visual Inclination...................... 298 

4:30 P.M. Beck: Some Experimental and Theoretical Relationships Between Area and Brightness at Supra- 

4:45P.M. Sackett: The Effect of Knowledge of Scores on Learning a Simulated Tracking Problem 


8:00P.M. Meeting of the Council of Representatives, English Room, Hotel Statler......................... 
8:15P.M. Addresses by Foreign Pzychologists, Rackham Memorial — 
8:15P.M. Invited address, Henry Brosin, Rackham Memorial Building. . 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


8:50 A.M. 
8:50 A.M. 


9:20 A.M. Kendler: The Effect of a Various Number of Reinforcements in a T-Maze Upon Spatial Learning in 
the White Rat 
9:35 A.M. 


8:50A.M. Psychological Tests, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler.......................... 

9:05A.M. Gilliland: An Intelligence Test for Early Infancy 

9:20 A.M. Harris: An Item Analysis and Evaluation of the Merriil-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests for Pre- 


school Children 


Page 
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Animal Learning I, Banquet Room, Hotel 
Daniel: How Cooperatively Do Individual Rats Solve a Problem in a Social Situation?............ 300 

9:05 A.M. Grice: The Relation of Secondary Reinforcement to Delayed Reward in Visual Discrimination 
301 
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01 
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9:35 A.M. Henneman and Mitchell: A Critical Examination of the Concept of “Accident-Proneness” as Ap- 
plied to Aircraft Pilots 


.10:00A.M. Animal Learning II, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 

10:09A.M. Miller: Experiments on the Strength of Acquired Drive Based on Hunger........................ 
:10:15A.M. Webb: The Role of an Irrelevant Drive in Response Evocation in the White Rat 

10:30 A.M. Lawrence: Transfer between Discriminations Involving the Same Cues but Different Responses. .. . 
10:45A.M. Snygg: Mazes Run Without Error on the First Trial 


10:00A.M. Psychometric Society, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
10:00A.M. Bechtoldt: Factorial Investigation of the Perceptual-Speed Factor.......................00000-- 
10:15A.M. Guilford: The Prediction of Categories from Measurements 305 
10:30 A.M. Coombs: The Analysis of Qualitative Variables 305 
10:45A.M. Humm and Humm: Compensations for Subjects’ Response-Bias in a Measure of Temperament..... 305 
11:00A.M. Lazarsfeld: Factor Analyses of Qualitative 306 


10:00 A.M. Symposium: Current Views and Practices in Child Therapy, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book- 


10:00A.M. Symposium: Current Activities in Military Research, Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac.......... E 


11:10A.M. Learning I, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler. . = 

11:10A.M. Hebb: The Effects of Early Experience on Problem- Sirians at Maturity... oe ee 

11:25A.M. Riesen: Visual Discriminations by Chimpanzees a‘ter Rearing in Daskness... 

11:40A.M. Waters: An Experimental Test of the Dynamic Character of Expectancy........................ d 

11:55 A.M. Davis: Motor Components of Responses to Auditory Stimuli: The Relation of Stimulus Intensity 


1:40P.M. Learning II, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler.................... 

1:40P.M. Schiller: Detour Experiments in Rats 

1:55P.M. Ammons: A Determination of Empirical Constants in Rotary Pursuit Performance............... 

2:10 P.M. ‘Kogan: Similarity, Goal Gradient, and Interference in Maze d 

2:25 P.M. Wickens: The Alteration at the —" Stimulus by the een as a Learning Mechanism. I. 
Its Operation in Instrumental Finger Conditioning. . 


1:40P.M. Test Construction Technique, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler. . 
1:40P.M. Gilinsky: The Influence of the Procedure of Judging on the Halo Effect. 
1:55P.M. Markey: Consistency of Descriptive Personality Phrases in the Forced Choice Technique.......... E 
2:10 P.M. Dailey: Techniques for Estimating the Optional Weight of the “Wrongs” in Scoring Printed 
2:25P.M. Brandt: How Effective are Subject Matter Specialists in Technical Test Construction.............. 4 


2:50P.M. Bugelski: An Attempt to Reconcile the “Unlearning” and Reproductive Inhibition Controversy. . . . 
3:05P.M. Kimble: Reminiscence in Motor Learning as a Function of the Length of Interpolated Rest... ...... 
3:20 P.M Tostman and Egan: Rate of Recall as a Meacure of Retention. ...................0--ececeeeee 
3:35P.M. Taylor: Spread of Effect in One-trial Learning in Relation to the Guessing-Sequence Hypothesis. .. . 


3:00 P.M. Childhood and Adolescence, Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac. . 
3:00 P.M. Edgerton, Britt, and Norman: Physical Differences Between Ranking ond New conking Adslescent 
Boys in a National Search for Scientific Talent 
Irwin: The Mastery of Vowel and Consonant Sounds During the Period of Infancy................ 314 
Bayley: The Relation of Age and Test to Consistency of Mental Growth from Birth to Eighteen 
Roberts: Socio-economic Status and Academic Performance of Negro College Women, North and 
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3:00P.M. Symposium: New Procedures in Clinical Psychology, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac...... 315 


3:00P.M. Symposium: Criteria for Validation of Measures of Military Leadership, Michigan Room, Hotel 


4:00P.M. The Continuity vs. Non-Continuity Issue, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 

4:00P.M. Ehrenfreund: An Experimental Test of the Continuity Theory of Discrimination Learning with 
Pattern Vision 

4:15P.M. Prentice: “Continuity” vs. ““Non-Continuity” In Human Learning 

4:30P.M. Leeper: The Continuity, Non-Continuity Issue in Learning—An Appraisal and a Re-formulation..:; 316 


8:15P.M. Presidential Address, Rackham Memorial Building. Reception immediately following address:.. 317 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


8:50A.M. Problems of Re-Educating People in the Democratic Way of Life, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler:.. . 

8:50A.M. Fensterheim and Birch: The Influence of Group Ideology on Individual Behavior................. 

9:05A.M. Biihler: The Problem of German Re-Education 

9:20A.M. Bondy: Education to Clear Thinking and Greater Consciousness as Part of the Re-Educational Pro- 
gram in Germany 

9:35 A.M. Citron and Harding: An Experiment in Training Groups of People to Answer Anti-Minority Re- 
marks in an Effective Fashion 


Animal Behavior I, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler. . 
Farber: Response Fixation Under Anxiety and N Conditions. 
Bijou: A New Conditioned Response Technique to Investigate “Experimental Neurosis” in the 


9:35 A.M. Searle: Application of the “Inverted” Factor Analysis Technique to the Study of Hereditary Be- 
havior Types in Rats 


8:50A.M. Professional Services, English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 

8:50 A.M. Starch: The Buyometer: A New Technique for Measuring Buying Resulting From Reading of Ad- 
vertisements 

9:05A.M. Moore: Current Tests in Industry. . 

9:20A.M. Browne: The Occupational Classification of Federal Relief Clients and Its Relationship to Educa- 
tional Level, Age, and Race 

9:35A.M. Trowbridge: “Counseling” Agencies in Greater Boston 


10:00A.M. Problems in Combatting Racial and Religious Prejudice, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler........... 

10:00A.M. Jahodaand Ackerman: Some Remarks on the Motivation for Anti-Semitic Attitudes 

10:15A.M. Bettelheim, Janowitz and Shils: A Study of the Social, Economic, and Psychological Correlates of 
Intolerance Among Urban Veterans of Enlisted Rank 

10:30 A.M. Saenger and Gordon: Psychological Problems of Minority Group Members in Utilizing Anti-Dis- 
crimination Legislation 

10:45A.M. Hogrefe, Evans and Chein: The Effects on Intergroup Attitudes of Participation in an Inter-racial 
Play Center 


10:00A.M. Animal Behavior II, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler. . 
10:00 A.M. Halland Witt: The Genetics of Audiogenic Seisures in Meuse: Mice. 

10:15A.M. Scott: Non-Adaptive Behavior Resulting from a Series of Defeats in Fighting Mice 

10:30 A.M. Stellar: The Effect of Experimental Alteration of Metabolism on the Hoarding Behavior of the 


10:45 A.M. Riess: Some Applications of the General Adaptation Syndrome to Current Problems in Experimen- 
tal Shock in Animals 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM 


10:00 A.M. Measurement and Prediction of Proficiency, English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. ... . 
10:00 A.M. Baier: Selection and Evaluation of West Point Cadets 
10:15 A.M. Hausman: An Evaluation of Instrument Flying Training Records as Criteria of Pilot Pro- 


4 45 A. M. Mostdhens and Betts: Word Portraits of Army Prisoners................... 
\10:00 A.M. Symposium: Psychotherapy and Counseling, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac......... 


10:00 A.M. Symposium: Discussion of Job Opportunities in Four Specialty Areas, Italian Garden, Hotel Book- 
Cadillac. . 


11:10A.M. Survey Methods in Social Psychology, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 

11:10 A.M. Flowerman: Polls on Anti-Semitism: An Experiment in Validity 

11:25A.M. Cahalan and Tamulonis: The Effect of Question Variations in Public Opinion Surveys ... 
11:40 A.M. Kornhauser: Problems and Possibilities in Polling Experts on Social Issues. . 

11:55A.M. Haas and Cook: The Use of the Community Self-Survey in Combatting Discrimination. . 


11:10A.M. Diet and Efficiency, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
11:10 A.M. Brozek, Franklin, Guetzkow and Keys: Recovery after 12 Weeks of Controlled Nutritional 
Rehabilitation Following Experimental Semi-Starvation in Man. Part I. Experimental Design and Physical 


11:25A.M. Franklin, Brozek, Guetzkow and Keys: Recovery After 12 Weeks of Controlled Nutritional Re- 
habilitation Following Experimental Semi-Starvation in Man. Part II. Mctor, Sensory, and Intellective 
Functions 

11:40 A.M. Guetzkow, Brozek, Franklin and Keys: Recovery After 12 Weeks of Controlled Nutritional Re- 
habilitation Following Experimental Semi-Starvation in Man: Part III. Personality 

11:55A.M. Bare: The Sodium Chloride Preference of the White Rat in a Free-Choice Situation 


11:104.M. Human Efficiency, English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. . 

11:10 A.M. Travis and Kennedy: Prediction and Automatic Control of ‘Mee. 4 Experiments on Con- 
trol of Lookout Alertness 

11:25 A.M. Kennedy and Travis: Prediction and Automatic Control of Alertness. II. Experiments on Control 
of Alertness During a Continuous Tracking Performance 

11:40 A.M. Walker, Matheny, and Hemphill: The Evaluation of a Psycho-motor Task for Use in the Study of 
Warning Signals 

11:55A.M. Van Saun: An Initial Study of Principles Related to Aircrew Workplace Layout 


Nu: :40P.M. Measurement of Social Behavior, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler. . i 
1:40 P.M. Edwards and Kilpatrick: The Scale-Discrimination Method for Measuring Social Attitudes. 
1:55 P.M. Rotter and Wickens: The Consistency and Generality of Ratings of “Social Aggressiveness” Made 
from Observation of Role Playing Situations 
2:10P.M. VanDusen: Method for Establishing Leadership Criteria. . 
2:25P.M. Maurer: Measuring Leadership in College Women by Free Association... 


2:00 P.M. Symposium: Problems of Statistical Method in Current Clinical Research, Crystal Ballroom, Hotel 
Book-Cadillac 


2:00 P.M. Symposium: Critique of Experimental Psychology’s Contribution to Equipment Design for Human 
Use, Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


2:00 P.M. Symposium: Methodological Problems in Research on Maturity and Old Age, English Room, Hotel 


2:50P.M. Social Psychology, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler ee te 
2:50P.M. Kaplon: The Observational Method in Radio Audience Measurement 
3:05P.M. Cattell: The Psychological Dimensions of Groups. . Se AP re 
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3:20 P.M. Hartmann: Studies in the Development of Democratic Concepts and Behavior. . 
3:35 P.M. Harding, Citron, and Selltiz: Personal Incidents: A Study of the Effectiveness a Verlous Types of 


2:50P.M. Brain Function, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler Be ie 
2:50 P.M. Barnes: Physiological and Psychological Factors in 
3:05 P.M. Halstead: Critical Fusion Frequency and Prefrontal Lobes in Man........... 

3:20 P.M. Kellogg: “Forced” Rotation Produced by Cortical Lesions in the Dog...... . 


4:00 P.M. Annual Report to APA Members, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler.......... 
7:00 P.M. Division on Maturity and Old Age. Presidential Address, Founders Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. . . 
8:15 P.M. Invited Address: Ralph M. Evans, Rackham Memorial Building....... ; 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 
8:50A.M. Industrial Psychology, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler. . ? 
8:50A.M. Covner: Resistance to Psychological Programs in Industrial C Dapenlantions. ; 
9:05 A.M. Bellows and Scholl: Development and Evaluation of Methods for Personnel ru urnover ‘untvol. . 


9:20A.M. Humes: The Use and Results of Instructional Demonstrations for Supervisory ‘Training Grunge. . pass 
9:35 A.M. Lawshe: The Reliability of Two Job Evaluation Systems. 


8:50A.M. Motor Problems in Equipment Design, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler. . ; 

8:50A.M. Ellison, Hill and Gray: Wave Length and Amplitude Characteristics of Teaching K — urves. 

9:05A.M. ‘Taylor: A Study of the Acceleration Pattern of Manual Corrective Responses... . d 

9:20 A.M. Grether: A Study of Several Design Factors Influencing Human Efiiciency in Hand and Foot Oper- 

9:35 A.M. Fitts: A Study of Proprioceptive Location Discrimination as Indicated by Arm-Hand Positioning 
Reactions... ... 


10:00A.M. Morale and Human Satisfaction, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 

10:00 A.M. Sparks: Construction and Standardization of the Army Activities Preference Blank. . 

10:15A.M. Speer: The Vocational Interests of Engineering and Non-engineering Students. . 

10:30 A.M. DiMichael and Dabelstein: Work Satisfaction and Work Eficiency of Verational Rehabilitation 

10:45A.M. Richardson: A Morale Study ina ‘Typical Manulac Ce ‘oncern 


10:00 A.M. Emotion, English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. . 

10:00 A.M. Lacey: Sex Differences in Somatic Reactions to 

10:15 A.M. Malmo, Shagass, and Davis: Pain as a Standardized Stimulus Niciting Ditle re Phy 

10:30 A.M. Mahl: Gastric Secretion of Hydrochloric Acid in Dogs Maintained in a Chronic Fear State by Re- 
peated Pain-Fear Stimulation 

10:45A.M. Arnold: Brain Function in Emotion 


10:00 A.M. Interpretation of Instruments, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler. . 345 
10:G0 A.M. Loucks: Evaluation of Aircraft Attitude Indicators on the Basis Link Trainer Pe lormance 345 
10:15 A.M. Warrick: Direction of Motion Preferences in Positioning Visual Indicators by Means of Control 
Knobs , 
10:30 A.M. Christensen: An Analysis of Scale Reading ee d 
Chapanis: Accuracy of Interpolation between Scale Markers as a Function of Scale Interval Num- 


Symposium: Achievement and Productivity in Maturity and Old Age, Michigan Room, Hotel Statler ‘ 


10:00 A.M. Symposium: Evaluation of Counseling, Crystal Ballroom, Hotei Book-Cadillac.................... 
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10:00 A.M. Symposium: The Role of the Psycholozist in Promoting a Long-Enduring Peace, Italian Garden, 
Hotel Book-Cadillac 


11:10A.M. Visual Problems in Equipment Design, Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
1:10A.M. Williams: The Effect of Certain Mlumination Variables on the Visibility of Signals on Cathode Ray 


11:25A.M. Crook, Hoffman and Wessell: Effect of Vibration on Legibility of Numerical Material 
11:40 A.M. Williams and Grether: Legibility of Instrument Dials as a Function of Dial Diameter and the 
Spacing of Scale Division 


11:10A.M.:° GSR and Extirpation, English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
1:10 A.M. Grant.and Schneider: Intensity of the Conditioned Stimulus and Strength of Conditioning of the 


11:25A.M. Haggard and Jones: The Comparative Discriminatory Value of Various Measures of GSR for Words 
of Differing Affective Value 

11:40A.M. Lacey and Siegel: An Appropriate Unit for the Measurement of the Galvanic Skin Response 

11:55 A.M. Kappauf: Some Observations on the Effect of Removal of the Visual Cortex on Reflex Responses in 


11:10A.M. Aptitude Prediction, Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
HW:10A.M. Lundin: The Development and Validation of a Set of Musical Ability Tests...................... 350 
11:25A.M. Pedersen: The Development of Two Machine-Administered Scales of Stenographic Proficiency 
11:40 A.M. Vernier, Criswell and Howell: Use of a Specialized Interview Technique for the Collection 
of Criteria Data 
11:55A.M. Roeder: The Rocder General Aptitude Profite.................. 
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“lward ‘T. Raney 
7301 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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all the clerical work done before the meeting. ‘Therefore will you please send in the following information blank as 
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FILM PROGRAM 


Rackham Memorial Building 
ORIGINAL PRESENTATIONS 


1:00 p.u., Tuesday, September 9 and Wednesday, September 10, Room 3. 
1. CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Mecting Emotional Needs of Childhood: The Groundwork of Democracy. L. Joseph Stone, Vassar College 
Measuring Physical Abilities. Ann Espenshade and Harold E. Jones, University of California. e 
ll. COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
Effects of Hemidccortication in the Dog. W.N. Kellogg, University of Indiana. 
The Psychosomatics of Drug Dissociation. Edward Girden, Brooklyn College. 
Behavioral Characteristics of the Rhesus Monkey. C. R. Carpenter, The Pennsylvania State Colloge. 
Social Behavior of Rhesus Monkeys. C. R. Carpenter, The Penusylvania Stale College. 
Chimpanzees Reared in Darkness. Austin I. Riesen and George Clark, Yerkes Laboratories. 
Requests will be accepted at the meetings for repeat showings of the above films. 


REVIEWS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC FILMS 


9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m., Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Rooms 7 and 201 
This program will consist of selected psychological and psychiatric films. 


FILM REQUEST PROGRAM 
Rooms 203, 205, and 210 


Any films shown at the meetings may be requested for projection. All Psychological Cinema Register films wil 
be available for request projections. ‘This will be a continuous program throughout the meeting. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 


SYMPOSIUM: PUTTING EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY TO WORE 


Sponsored by the Division of Educational Psychology 
10:00 a.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Michigan Room, Iotel Staller 


The problem of relating psychology to the needs of 
im™ wachers and administrators; knowledge derived in labo- 
im tory situations as compared with knowledge obtained 
in school settings; correlating research knowledge with 
aching experience; conferences with teachers on the job 
isa means of training; evaluation of the introductory 
course; need for research. 
GertTRUDE Hitpretu, Chairman 


Participants: J. B. ScHOOLLAND, A. S. Barr, Rowert A. 
Davis, and A. R. GILLiLanD 


SYMPOSIUM: METHODS FOR PRODUCING 
AND MEASURING CHANGE IN GROUP 
FUNCTIONING 


Sponsored by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 
Part I: Basic ‘Theorctical and Methodological Problems 
10:00 a.m., ‘Tuesday, September 9 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Part 11: Specific Applications 
3:00 P.M., ‘l'ucsday, September 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
The symposium will examine the basic theoretical and 
methodological problems encountered in attempts to pro- 
duce and measure changes in group functioning. Four 
arcas of application will provide concrete illustrations: 
intensive training in human relation skills; group therapy 
with delinquents; the consultant role in organizational 
change; and the place of research in governmental admin- 
istration. 


Doxwin Carrweicur, Chairman 
Participants: Dwicur W. Cuapman, Stuart W. Coox, 
Joun R. P. Frencn, Mason Haterz, Exuiorr 
Jaques, Davww Krecu, Ronatp ‘Turopore 
Newco, and Frirz Rept 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY AND 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sponsored by the Division of Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology 
10:00 a.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Tlalian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Warp C. Hatsteap, Chairman 


Speakers: WARREN S. McCuttocu, “Mechanisms That 
Know and Want” 

CiesteR W. Darrow, “Psychophysiology of Brain 
Regulation” 

Warn C. Hatsreap, “Brain and Function” 

Norman R. F. Man, “Frustration Mechanisms” 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11:10 a.m.,Tuesday, September 9 
English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


Joun E. Anperson, Chairman 


11:10 a.m. Ideological Warfare in the Psychological 
Sciences. (Towards a Theory of Determinants in 
Psychology.) Rudolph Lkstein, The Menninger 
foundation, and Leopold Bellak, New York Medical 
College. (1)* 

PROBLEM: ‘The student of the psychological sciences is 

faced with many, often opposing schvols of psychological 

thought and practice. He finds himself in a maze of 
different conceptual frames of reference, claims, proofs 
and refutations. ‘This presentation reports on research 
that aims at a semantic clarification and at psychological 
understanding of the bases of the differences as well as 

a sharpening of a neglected research tool in psychology: 

the “professional self.” 

PROCEDURE: Certain basic principles of experimental and 

dynamic psychology are investigated. ‘The main effort 

consists in a methodological and psychological investiga- 
tion of psychoanalytic basic tencts and recent reformula- 
tions as expressed in the writings of Freud, Horney, Rank, 

Rogers, ‘l'aft, Sullivan, and others. 

RESULTS: It is suggested that psychology as well as other 

sciences has at its core idcological, that is, dogmatic 

elements. These clements do not exclude scientific 
proof but refer to the “choice” of language, the choice 
of function, certain psychological problems of the in- 


*Papers are scrially numbered throughout the program. 
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vestigator, and the ‘‘psychological climate” of the group 
to which he “belongs.” The differences between psy- 
chological schools usually do rot pertain to the realm 
of understanding and prediction—the realm of pure 
seience—but rather to the control function of psychologi- 
cal science. 

CONCLUSIONS: These studies suggest a relativistic point 
of view, permit fuller communication between groups, 
and make psychological findings more accessible to 
scientific investigation and experimentation. They 
should lead to growth of the professional self through 
fuller awareness of the ideological components of our 
work. Ideological aspects then will Le limited to their 
creative function. The paper suggests psychological 
process, movement towards the new rather than “final” 
results. 


11:25am. Applications of the Standard-score IQ 
to Social Statistics. Donald M. Johnson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. (2) 

PROBLEM: To facilitate integration of several sets of 

published results on group differences in intelligence 

by converting scores to one standard scale. 

POPULATION: Several broad samples of children and 

adults in U. S., England and Russia, 1918 to 1945, 

grouped by region (in U. S.) and by occupational level. 

PROCEDURE: Intelligence-test scores, when possible, are 

converted to a standard scale with a mean of 100 and 

an SD of 16. 

RESULTS: 1. The method is reasonably adequate. 

2. Geographic differentials of intelligence in the U. S. 
have been quite stable over a period of 35 years. 

3. Occupational differentials of intelligence in the 
U.S. have been quite stable over the same period. 

4. Occupational differences in Russia shortly after 
the Revolution, in England, and in the U. S. are 
quite similar. 

5. Occupational differences in intelligence in the U. S. 
are considerably greater than sectional differences. 


11:40 a.m. Maturational Development and Integration 
of Response in the Sea Turtle. Karl U. Smith, 
University of Wisconsin, and Robert S. Daniel, 
University of Missouri. (3) 

PROBLEM: The sequential appearance and organization 
of behavior in the embryonic sea turtle have been studied 
with special reference to the conditional relations of 
action development and growth of body shell and in 
regard to possible connections between initial reactions 
in fetal life and adjustive motor coordinations occurring 
after the turtle is hatched. 

POPULATION: In order to conduct this study, natural 

nests on the ocean beach were located and the time of 

installation defined. Sample eggs were removed from 
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the nests at specified later dates and taken to nearby 
quarters for observations. Eight nests were used, from 
which 55 fertilized eggs were removed. 

PROCEDURE: The embryonic animals were observed and 
stimulated in the egg through a small opening made in 
the eggshell. In early stages of development the mem- 
branes supporting the fetus were not disturbed. 
RESULTs: The initial response in the embryonic life of 
the loggerhead turtle is a generalized C-type response 
which occurs first during the 12th and 14th days of de- 
velopment. The reaction occurs before the body-shell 
forms, and upon first appearance does not involve limb 
reactions or other responses of a specific sort. Specific 
reactions, when they first appear-between the 18th and 
21st day of development, are interrelated with the C- 
response. Complex fetal behavior, which with elabora- 
tion constitutes adjustive action after hatching, re- 
flects general features of the primary generalized C- 
response. The complex activities develop between 
the 26th and 32nd days of life. The young turtles 
hatch after about fifty days. 

CONCLUSIONS: The occurrence of a mass or generalized 
C-movement as a primary functional pattern of behavior 
in the sea turtle tends to confirm the physiological 
significance of the mass pattern as a behavioral matrix 
for the organization and specialization of specific move- 
ments inasmuch as the mass movement appears in this 
animal as a primary response in development even though 
the turtle eventually evolves a body shell which prevents 
the occurrence of mass trunk activity in later maturation. 
It is believed that our results indicate that in the growing 
loggerhead the specific local movements as well as adap- 
tive coordinations of response are organized with refer- 
ence to more primary and generalized patterns of behav- 
ior which constitute a matrix for subsequent integration 
of response. 


11:55 am. The Performance of Special Permission 
Students on Comprehensive Examinations in Gen- 
eral Education Courses. Paul L. Dressel, Michi- 
gan State College. (4) 

PROBLEM: Special permission students are defined as 
those permitted to take a comprehensive examination 
in a course, prior to completion of the allotted three terms 
of classwork. The problem is that of determining how 
their performance compares with that of regular students 
in the major phases of the courses. 

POPULATION: The population under study was made 

up of Michigan State College students taking compre- 

hensive examinations in the several general education 
courses at the end of the Fall and Winter quarters 

1946-47. The total number in each course for the two 

quarters varied approximately from 500 to 2500. 
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PROCEDURE: Special permission students were divided 
into groups based upon the amount of formal preparation, 
and two samples of 209 students each, representing 1 and 
2 terms of preparation, were chosen. Another sample of 
200 students representing the full 3 terms of preparation 
was chosen as a base for comparison. The examinations 
were broken up on two different plans; first, by classifying 
the items according to the term in which they were 
covered formally in the course; second, by classifying the 
items according to whether they were purely memory, 
content items or whether they required real thinking on 
the part of the responding student. 

RESULTS: The special permission students were found to 
do considerably better than the regular students on those 
items covered in terms taken by both groups, and as well 
or better than the regular students on those items covered 
in terms not taken by the special permission students. 
In general, this holds true whether one considers purely 
content items or items requiring higher thought processes, 
but the comparison is slightly more favorable to the 


special permission students on thought items than on 


memory, content items. 

Special permission students taking the comprehensive 

examination but not making a passing grade are found to 
do about as well on material covered in class as three 
term C students but fail to pass because of inadequate 
performance on material in advance of their class attend- 
ance. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. In general education courses organized 
on the assumption of wide variation in training and 
ability of students, there will be found many students, 
10-30 per cent, for whom the course is repetitious and 
less profitable than a more advanced course. 

2. Presentation of material in a college classroom is not 
highly correlated with the presence of that material in 
the students’ mind. Many who were in the classroom 
have not assimilated the material and many others who 
were not in the classroom have assimilated the material. 

3: There is no evidence in favor of the frequently 
voiced criticism that special permission students pass 
comprehensive examinations by making extremely high 
scores on one segment of the material and very low scores 
on other segments. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN PERSONALITY 


11:10 a.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
PercivaL M. Symonps, Chairman 
11:10 a.m. Development of Personality Characteristics. 
Elaine F. Kinder, Rockland State Hospital. (5) 


PROBLEM: To establish objective measures of personality 
characteristics of infant chimpanzees and to investigate 
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the constancy of these characteristics. 

POPULATION: Fifteen nursery-raised chimpanzees of the 
Infant Studies Program of the Yerkes Laboratories of 
Primate Biology. Ages ranged from one year four 
months to four years three months at the beginning of 
the study. 

PROCEDURE: Five sets of 20-minute observation sessions 
distributed over 33 years, using three standard test situa- 
tions: (A) test animal alone in 5 x 6} x 6}-foot cage; (B) 
with “stimulus” animal in small adjacent cage separated 
by gratings; (C) two animals paired in the large cage. 
Activities, timed with metronome and stop-watch, re- 
corded under appropriate categories. 

RESULTS: This report brings together and extends data 
previously reported bearing upon the problem of objec- 
tive definition of personality characteristics. Character- 
istics appearing at the earliest ages studied have remained 
relatively constant over the 33-year period as shown by 
high statistical re-test reliabilities. The data of the ob- 
servational records have been analyzed to isolate aspects 
of the behavior pattern such as: “tempo” (average activ- 
ity-span) of a test animal when alone and when a second 
animal is present; distribution of activity (proportion of 
time in social and in non-social i.e. exploratory, stereo- 
typed motor, etc.-behavior); and other features. The 
results show marked individual differences in patterns of 
both social and non-social behavior and in the effect of 
the presence of a second animal. Highly specific and 
constant social relationships were characteristic for cer- 
tain pairs of individuals. 

concLusions: The marked differences in personality 
characteristics known to exist among adult chimpanzees 
are here related to similarly marked differences, appearing 
at an early age and persisting through childhood, in infant 
chimpanzees raised in a highly uniform environment. 
The use of standard situations differing in extent of 
opportunity for social and non-social behavior gives reli- 
able, objective measures of behavior tendencies expressive 
of personality characteristics of the individual subjects. 
These finding; have important implications for the fields 
of child development and personality. 


11:25a.m. The Obverse Analysis of Personality. John 
W. Stafford, Thomas V. Moore, and En Hsi Hsii, 
Catholic University ef America. (6) 

PROBLEM: To study personality by “obverse” factorial 

analysis, using personality traits as the “population” and 

persons as the “variables”; to determine whether so- 

called normal subjects may be factorially grouped into 

configurations similar to syndromes found in psychotic 

subjects. 

POPULATION: 128 personality traits were the “‘popula- 
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tion” for the factorial analysis; the “‘variables” were 56 
presumably normal college girls. Factorial analysis was 
performed twice from the 1540 intercorrelations thus 
obtained. 

PROCEDURE: I/st analysis: Cosine-pi approximations to 
tetrachoric correlations were found between 56 subjects, 
in terms of 128 personality traits claimed or denied. 
Matrix analysed by Thurstone centroid method. 2nd 
analysis: 38 non-diagnostic traits were excluded, and the 
intercorrelations were recalculated and the factorial 
analysis performed again. 

RESULTS: The 1540 intercorrelations in the first analysis 
were all positive,with mean .53. After analysis and rota- 
tion to simple structure, 3 interpretable dimensions were 
identified: a cycloid or extrovert type (10 girls) ; a schizoid 
or introvert type (5 girls); and a suspicious type (2 girls). 
There was also a super-factor. After elimination of nun- 
diagnostic items, the mean of the 1540 intercorrelations 
was .31, with 146 of them negative. A second factorial 
analysis revealed 11 factors, tentatively identified and 
named as follows, with number of girls in parentheses: 
adjusted (13), romantic (12), inferiority (7), simple mal- 
adjusted (2), extrovert (4), frustration-romantic (7), 
schizoid (3), prepsychotic paranoid (2), jealous (2), ad- 
justed-introvert (3), and prepsychotic schizophrenic (2) 
CONCLUSIONS: The first analysis, with all 128 traits in- 
cluded, shows clearly the homogeneity of the sample, a 
group of presumably normal college girls. The second 
analysis, with non-diagnostic traits eliminated, reveals 
more clearly the differentiations and variations in the 
personality groupings. There is confirmation here of an 
earlier finding that prepsychotic types exist in a group of 
normal persons, just as the same syndromes may exist in 
both the prepsychotic and the psychotic individual. Per- 
sonality seems not to consist of discontinuous, mutually 
exclusive qualitative types, but to be a multi-dimen- 
sional continuous structure, differing only in degree 
among prepsychotic and psychotic individuals. Since 
the pattern of the groupings differed in the two analyses, 
it is concluded that in personality studies factor analysis 
is relative, depending not only on the persons tested but 
also on the traits selected. 


11:40 a.m. Some Elements in Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Personalities. Sister Mary Amatora, St. Francis 
College. (7) 

PROBLEM: The problem in the above experiment was the 

investigation of some elements or components in the per- 

sonalities of children, Grades IV through VIII, and in the 
personalities of their teachers. 

POPULATION: Comparable scales were constructed and 

administered (first in an experimental try-out) to 1,542 
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children and to 485 teachers in 140 classes throughout the 
city and rural schools of Indiana. A grand total of 
409,536 ratings were secured for the major investigation 
(80,344 for the try-out). 

PROCEDURE: Scales were administered by the author: 
ratings were analyzed statistically; comparisons were 
made by means of the “t” and correlation techniques. 
RESULTS: The investigation revealed (1) the early inse- 
curity of the boys, which decreased with ascendance in 
grade level, (2) the tendency to relative over-self-estima- 
tion in the girls, (3) the tendency of girls to rate girls 
higher than they do boys, (4) no grade trends in ratings 
of associates by boys or by girls, (5) that four factors 
account for most of the variance of the twenty-two traits 
measured, (6) that teachers tend to be relatively con- 
servative in self-estimation, (7) that teachers rate each 
other higher than they rate their pupils, (8) the lack of 
understanding on the part of teachers for boys in their 
classes, and (9) low but positive correlations on the 
traits measured between pupil and teacher personalities. 


11:55 a.m. Preferences for Literary Characters as Indi- 
cators of Personality Characteristics. Naomi Stew- 
art, New York. (8) 
PROBLEM: To investigate the feasibility of constructing a 
personality test which would utilize preferences for liter- 
ary characters as indicators of personality characteristics. 
POPULATION: Major Sample: 400 Alabama high school 
students. Check Sample: 80 Connecticut high school 
students. 
PROCEDURE: The subjects’ preferences for characters in 
Gone With the Wind, Wuthering Heights, and Kings Row 
were obtained; also their scores on 27 personality vari- 
ables. The relationship between each combination of 
preferences and each variable was determined for the Ala- 
bama sample, then checked for the Connecticut sample. 
RESULTS: In the Alabama sample, preferences for certain 
characters were found to be significantly related to such 
variables as emotionality, aggressiveness, dominance, 
self-confidence, sense of humor, originality, liberalism, 
socio-economic status, intelligence, etc. Results for the 
Connecticut sample failed to support relationships found 
with respect to preferences on Gone With the Wind and 
Wuthering Heights, and indicated different relationships 
to obtain. With respect to Kings Row, however, the 
Connecticut results supported the relationships found for 
the Alabama sample. To account for these discrepancies, 
Chi Squares were obtained between the two schools on 
each set of preferences. This revealed that on Gone With 
the Wind and Wuthering Heights, the two schools differed 
significantly in their distributions of preferences; on 
Kings Row they were very similar. 
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concLUSIONS: The data indicate that preferences for 
literary characters are definite indicators of personality 
characteristics, but the nature of the relationship between 
a given preference and any given personality variable 
appears dependent upon cultural patterns of acceptance 
and rejection prevalent in the group. A choice of a given 
character “‘means” the same thing within two different 
groups, in terms of the personality variables associated 
with that choice, only when the two groups are alike with 
respect to their distributions of character preferences. 
The feasibility of a personality test based on character 
preferences is, therefore, highly questionable because of 
the marked shrinkage in validity that must be expected 
for successive groups, in light of these findings. 


12:10 p.m. Black Boy: A Value Analysis. Ralph K. 
White, Central Intelligence Group, Washington, D.C. 
(8a) 

Value-analysis is a form of content analysis, adapted to 
the needs of clinical psychology and personality study as 
well as to the analysis of propaganda, etc. It makes 
possible a reasonably reliable quantitative description of 
clinical interviews, TAT records, written self-descriptions, 
sentence completion tests, autobiographies, etc. Its 
reliability, measured by various techniques, ranges from 
50 to .95. The time required by it—three to five hours 
for the analysis of a 10-page document—is not impracti- 
cable for purposes of thorough clinical study or research. 
The rationale of the method is essentially similar to that 
of the Rorschach, or Murray’s need-and-press system 
applied to the TAT. It differs from the latter in that 
it is simpler in certain ways, and at the same time yields 
several additional kinds of data. 

In this paper the nature and use of the method are 
illustrated by applying it to Richard Wright’s auto- 
biography, Black Boy. A number of quantitative 1esults 
are presented, such as: (1) the predominance of Physical 
Safety, Aggression, and Knowledge in Wright’s manifest 
value system; (2) his high frustration-satisfaction ratio; 
(3) his very high per cent of disapproval of other persons 
(89%), including both of his parents; (4) a particular kind 
of recurrent pattern or “stereotype” in his descriptions 
of authoritative ‘adults; (5) several quantitative indica- 
tions of a low degree of identification with Negroes as a 
group; (6) the similarity of his value system to that of the 
gang, rather than to that of adults. Quantitative com- 
parisons are made between this autobiography and eight 
shorter autobiographies of Stanford students. As in the 
case of the Rorschach or the TAT, such descriptive facts 
must be seen in relation to each other, and interpreted in 
the context of the total picture, if valid inferences about 
basic psychological factors are to be made. 
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RORSCHACH 


Program arranged by the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
1:40 p.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
MARGUERITE Hertz, Chairman 


1:40 pu. Movement Responses in Normals, Schizo- 
phrenics and Neurotics on the Levy Movement 
Cards. Joseph Zubin, David M. Levy, and Ralph 
Rust, New York Psychiatric Institute. (9) 

PROBLEM: A preliminary study to determine the type of 
responses given by normals, neurotics and schizophrenics 
to the specific directions for seeing people in movement in 
a semi-structured stationary field. 
POPULATION: A group of 30 normals, 51 neurotics and 50 
schizophrenics of approximately equal intelligence drawn 
from army hospital material. 
PROCEDURE: The Levy Movement Cards consist primar- 
ily of two physical determinants: shading and contours 
and the subject is given specific directions to see people 
in movement. Some 17 psychometric scales have been 
drawn up to evaluate the type and degree of movement 
perceived and the response to each of the cards (10 in 
number) is evaluated on each of these scales. 

RESULTS: The analysis of the results indicates that the 

three diagnostic groups differ significantly from each 

other in the type and degree of movement perceived. The 
following scales proved to be differential: 

Felt Movement Scale (Rorschach); Acceptance of 

Task Scale; Degree of Movement; Social Interaction; 
Adient-Abient Scale; Whole-Part Scale, and Gender 
Scale. 
CoNCLUsIONS: On the basis of these preliminary results 
it may be concluded that the capacity for perceiving 
movement in a stationary visual field seems to discrimi- 
nate between normal and abnormal individuals. The 
normals seem to be capable of most movement, the neu- 
rotics are less capable in this capacity while the schiz- 
ophrenics show the least capacity in this direction. These 
movement cards promise to be useful in detecting capa- 
city for perceiving movement as well as other nuances of 
the movement perception process. 


1:55 p.m. Color in the Rorschach and Kohs Block De- 
signs. Elmer H. Potter and Seymour B. Sarason, 
Yale University. (10) 

PROBLEM: To check on the clinical impression that those 

children whose responses to the five colored Rorschach 

cards are of poorer form quality than the responses to the 
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five achromatic cards tend to do poorly, relative to their 
mental age, on the brightly colored Kohs block designs 
in contrast to those children whose form level does not 
drop in the colored cards. 

POPULATION: 31 behavior-problem children admitted for 
study to the psychiatric unit of the Department of Pedi- 
atrics, Yale Medical School. Those cases were included 
where there was an I.Q. of 70 or above and a chronolog- 
ical age between 9-16 years. 

PROCEDURE: Those cases where Kohs score was 18 
months above Binet MA were put in one group; those 18 
months below Binet MA in a second group; and the re- 
mainder in a third group. The following items were 
taken from the Rorschach: number of form-color and 
color-form responses, and the number of minus responses 
to the colored and achromatic cards. Evaluation of form 
level was also done. 

RESULTS: The Kohs-below-Binet group differed from the 
Kohs-above-Binet group in the following respects: (1) 
although they gave more colored responses some of them 
were color naming, color description, or minus responses; 
(2) the majority gave at least one minus response in a 
colored card while none in the Kohs-above group did so; 
(3) they gave more “‘queer combinatory whole” responses, 
especially in the colored cards; (4) they showed a marked 


drop in form level in the colored as contrasted to the 
achromatic cards. The poor performance in the Kohs 
is shown not to be a function of a generally low level in the 
performance type of test (Arthur Point Scale). 

CONCLUSIONS: Poor performance on the colored Kohs 
block designs is associated with the inability to respond 


constructively to the colored Rorschach cards. Two ex- 
planations might be offered: (1) the presence of color 
stimulates emotional reactions which interfere with intel- 
lectual functioning; (2) the presence of color makes the 
visual grasp of figure-ground relationships difficult and 
results in emotional reactions which make for inefficient 
intellectual functioning. 


2:10 pa. A Comparison of the Rorschach and Behn 
Rorschach Tests Based on a Study of Chronic Alco- 
holic Subjects. Alan K. Rosenwald, Illinois Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute. (11) 

PROBLEM: To compare the Rorschach and Behn Rors- 

chach tests as applied to a group of chronic alcoholic pa- 

tients and to evaluate the personality structure of the 
chronic alcoholic as revealed in these tests. 

POPULATION: 30 patients hospitalized for alcoholism. 

PROCEDURE: Group I: 10 patients given the Rorschach. 

Group II: 10 patients matched with Group I on basis of 

age, education, and frequency of hospital commitment 

given the Behn Rorschach. Group III: i0 patients 
given both the Rorschach & Behn Rorschach; 5 the Rors- 
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chach first & 5 the Behn Rorschach first. Time interval 
elapsing between administration of the two series ranged 
from one day to two months, with median time three 
weeks. Rorschach records scored according to Beck's 
system. {coring of Behn Rorschach on basis of unpub- 
lished norms collected by its author. 

RESULTs: No significant differences between the Rors- 
chach & Behn Rorschach were found. The differences 
within groups were in all cases greater than between 
groups. There was a tendency for more movement and 
color to be elicited by the Behn Rorschach. 

The protocols of the alcoholic subjects are, in the main, 
characterized by low W with high D, low M, low C sum, 
high F+%, high A%, and an essentially normal number 
of P responses. 
concLusions: The Behn Rorschach and Rorschach show 
no significant differences in formal scoring factors al- 
though trends towards higher M and color sum were 
obtained on the Behn Rorschach. On the basis of this 
study, the essential equality of the two series is indicated. 

The more prominent features of the personality struc- 
ture of the alcoholic would seem to indicate low intellec- 
tual drive, overemphasis on concrete aspects of the 
environment, diminished internal drives and emotional 
relationships, high perceptual accuracy, and stereotyped 
thinking which is adaptable to intellectual standards. 


2:25p.m. A Comparative Study of the Rorschach, Har- 
rower, and Behn-Eschenberg Inkblot Tests. Marlin 
Mayman, Winter Veterans Administration Hospital. 
(12) 
PROBLEM: It often proves necessary, both in clinical prac- 
tice and research, to administer an alternate form of the 
Rorschach Inkblot Test. Two tests have been published 
to fill this need—the Behn Eschenberg and the Harrower 
—but as yet there has been little systematic exploration 
of the equivalence of the three tests. The present study 
was undertaken to determine to what extent the tests do 
give equivalent results and to discover the constant differ- 
ence, if any, between test results so that corrections and 
allowances can be made when a Harrower or Behn proto- 
col is compared with a Rorschach protocol. The study 
also gives some indication as to which of the alternate 
tests is superior when used with superior normal adults. 
POPULATION: The subjects for the study were a group of 
30 applicants to the Menninger Foundation School of 
Psychiatry. They form a relatively homogeneous group 
with respect to intelligence, vocational interest, and simi- 
larity of conditions under which the test was admin- 
istered. 
PROCEDURE: The three tests were administered individu- 
ally to each subject. The order of presentation was con- 
trolled so as to equalize as much as possible the effect one 
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test might have upon the succeeding tests. The interval 
between tests was in no case less than 6 hours nor more 
than 24. 

pEsULTS: The paper summarizes the commonality and 
the differences which were found between the three ink- 
blot tests. In particular, the study indicated: (1) the 
constant differences between tests in the frequency of 
occurrence of the major determinants; (2) the quantita- 
tive and qualitative differences in the stimulus-value of 
the three series of blots (number of responses, per cent of 
all responses which are popular or near-popular, per cent 
of responses which are good originals) ; and (3) differences 
between each Rorschach card and its corresponding card 
in the Behn and Harrower series in special proclivities and 
function. 


a \ SYMPOSIUM: BINET TESTING MATERIAL AS 
A D:iAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENT FOR 


PERSONALITY STUDIES 


ed. Sponsored by the Division of School Psychologists 
uc- 1:40 p.m., Tuesday, September 9 


Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 


THEMATIC TESTS 


Program arranged by the Division of Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology 
2:59 p.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Rosert Hott, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. An Exploratory Investigation of the Relative 
Effectiveness of Motion and Still Pictures for Stimu- 
lating Fantasies about Intra Family Relationships. 
Paul E. Ejiserer, University of Chicago. (13) 

PROBLEM: An exploratory investigation of the relative 

effectiveness of motion and still pictures for stimulating 

fantasies about intra fa-nily relationships. 

POPULATION: Fifty (50) boys, ages 14-16 (IQ 93-159), 

tenth grade, Laboratory Schools, the University of 

Chicago. 

PROCEDURE: Twelve moving picture sequences (12 to 21 

seconds in length) depicting a variety of intra-family situ- 

ations were developed. Single frames judged most com- 

parable to the movie situations were developed on 2 x 2 

slides for projection. 

Two batteries were constructed, each including a series 
of moving and still pictures. One group received movie 
—still stimuli, the other group the still—movie stimuli. 
All of the tests were individually administered; responses 
were in the form of stories as in the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. All responses were taken by wire recorder. 
RESULTS: Analysis of the data is under way and will be 
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completed by August. This study is a doctoral disserta- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 
CONCLUSIONS: Quantitative and qualitative analyses of 
the data (600 stories) are in process to make possible con- 
clusions about the following: 

1. Relative effectiveness of motion and still pictures 
for eliciting fantasies. 

2. Patterns of the fantasies of adolescent boys about 
intra family relationships. 

3. Potentialities of moving pictures for use as projec- 
tive methods. 


3:05 p.m. A Preliminary Study of Norms for the The- 
matic Apperception Test. Leopold Bellak, New York 
Medical College, Rudolf Ekstein, Menninger Clinic, 
and Sydell Braverman. (14) 

PROBLEM: An investigation of productions to ten TAT 
pictures in reference to (1) the nature and frequency of 
principal themes and (2) manifestations of Oedipal prob- 
lems. 
POPULATION: 250 college students of C.C.N.Y. (2,500 
stories). 
PROCEDURE: Ten TAT pictures were shown to college 
classes by projecting them on a screen. The subjects 
wrote their responses. Thereafter, each story was typed 
on a file card with the vital statistics of the subject. The 
stories were analyzed for their main thema and revelation 
of Oedipal conflicts. All stories were analyzed independ- 
ently by each of the three investigators and their results 
correlated. 25 cases were interviewed extensively for 
corroboration of TAT findings and their autobiographies 
studied. 
RESULTS: The most frequent themata in responses to 
each one of ten TAT cards were catalogued and are pre- 
sented in detail. The variation of Oedipal situations in 
males appeared most distinctly in responses to 6BM and 
7BM, and in females in 7GF, as expected. The particular 
structure of main Oedipal situations is discussed in detail. 
concLusions: The TAT seems well suited to reveal basic 
phantasies indicative of the dynamics of personality. 
The establishment of the frequency of certain main 
themas in response to TAT pictures gives a frame of 
reference for the evaluation of TATs in thefuture. Simi- 
larly, norms for the manifestations of Oedipal situations 
for the average college student allow a more correct 
evaluation of future Thematic Apperception Tests. The 
accumulation of such files must be encouraged. 


3:20 p.m. A 3-Dimensional Apperception Test: A New 
Projective Technique. Doris Twitchell-Allen, Clen- 
dale, Ohio. (15) 

PROBLEM: To develop a set of materials and technique 
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for obtaining psychomotor expression, in accordance with 
the thesis that manipulation of objects and dramatization 
can reveal facets and properties of the person not dis- 
closed by mere verbalization. 

POPULATION: 50 clinical cases, children with behavior 
problems, and normal, neurotic, and psychotic adults, 
have been used in this exploratory study. 

PROCEDURE: A set of 28 ambiguous ceramic pieces, rang- 
ing from geometric to organic forms, were constructed to 
meet the following criteria of acceptable projective ma- 
terial: durability, ease of production in quantity for pro- 
fessional distribution, non-prohibitive cost, adaptability 
to the usual office set-up, interest, or stimulus potency, 
for a wide range of ages and types of individuals, ease of 
manipulation, and ambiguity permitting individual inter- 
pretation. 

A technique was devised to engage the person in mean- 
ingful activity: 1. in free interpretation of the material, 
2. in organization of his interpretative material, 3. with 
adequately prolonged expression to yield ample data for 
analysis by the examiner. 

This 3-Dimensional Apperception Test was admin- 
istered to different ages and types of individuals to test 
the efficacy of materials and technique. 

RESULTS: The data yielded were significant for person- 
ality analysis. Comparison with Rorschach findings in 
many of the same individuals showed that the 3-Dimen- 
sional Forms revealed more concrete material concerning 
inner goals, interests, conflicts, or anxicties. 
CONCLUSIONS: Psychomotor activity in the form of 
manipulation and dramatization in an individual test 
situation can yield data which make a unique contribu- 
tion to analysis of personality. The 3-Dimensional Ap- 
perception Test appears to be a useful addition to the 
projective materials already in use. Results justify ex- 
tensive experimentation leading to an establishment of 
norms. 


3:35 p.m. A Study of the Thematic Apperception Test 
as Applied to a Group of Disturbed Children. 
Martha Ericson, Merrill-Palmer School. (16) 

PROBLEM: To investigate some of the dynamics of the 

Thematic Apperception Test as applied to a group of dis- 

turbed children. 

POPULATION: Thirty children, ranging in age from 6 

years, 7 months to 13 years, 2 months. Of this group, 

22 were boys, 8 were girls. The range in I.Q. was from 

81 to 157, the median being 106 for boys, 100 for girls. 

All children studied were pupils of the Orthogenic School 

at the University of Chicago. 

PROCEDURE: Each child was given the Murray Thematic 

Apperception Test, with the full series of twenty being 

administered in two sessions. The verbal productions of 
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the children were analyzed for several items: differences 
in initial reaction time, verbal productiveness, evidences 
of shock, delay in response time and so forth. 

RESULTs: Girls are more productive on the verbal level 
than boys. The series for boys and girls differs consider. 
ably. The results for the “neutral” series (used for both 
boys and girls) show marked similarities in patterns of 
productiveness, reaction time, etc. Several technical 
problems are discovered: one, the need for some kind of 
organization score; two, the need for well-defined criteria 
for interpretation; and three, some age-norms. The test 
is shown to be extremely useful, particularly as an adjunct 
to the Rorschach Test, because the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test deals more with the production of themas result- 
ing from the processes of socialization, rather than the 
basic personality structure as revealed by the Rorschach 
Test. 

CONCLUSIONS: The test itself is an extremely useful diag- 
nostic tool, and can be used to determine the dynamics of 
personality characteristics in a social situation. The 
series for boys and girls differs considerably in degree of 
complexity, in subject matter, and involves different de- 
grees of organization. Girls were found to be more pro- 
ductive than boys. When the neutral series is studied, 
similar patterns of reaction and productiveness are 
shown. Some of the pictures do not elicit rich responses; 
this is particularly true of Card 19. The series should be 
altered so that there is some possibility of euphoric re- 
sponse, which was markedly lacking in the children 
studied. A scoring system somewhat like that used in 
the Rorschach Test could probably be developed. 


Xx SYMPOSIUM: MEASUREMENT OF 
TEACHING ABILITY 


Sponsored by the Division of Educational Psychology 
3:00 p.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
Development of criteria for validation of measures of 
teaching ability; the relationship of controls to behavior; 
new techniques of teacher evaluation; unmeasured prod- 
ucts of teacher leadership; individual differences in teach- 
ing ability; techniques for evaluating influences of 
teachers upon pupils; problems involved in the collection 
and evaluation of subjective types of data. 


A. S. Barr, Chairman 


Participants: A. S. Barr, “Problems in Measurement of 
Teaching Ability” 

PERCcIVAL M. Symonps, “‘New Measure of Teacher Per- 
sonality” 

Haro p H. ANDERSON, “Influence of Teacher Personality 
on Pupil Personality” 
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Raymond B. CatTELL, “Clinical Versus Statistical Meas- 
ures ef Ability” 
Ryans, “Criteria for Validation Measures” 


SYMPOSIUM: METHODS FOR PRODUCING 
AND MEASURING CHANGE IN GROUP 
FUNCTIONING 


Sponsored by the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues 
3:00 p.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Crystal Ballrocm, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Part II: Specific Applications 


SYMPOSIUM: INTERPROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Sponsored by the Division of Consulting Psychology 
3:00 p.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Italian Carden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
This symposium will consider interprofessional rela- 
tionships between psychology and pediatrics, psychiatry, 
and social work. Each of the three fields will be repre- 
sented by a team consisting of a guest speaker and a psy- 
chologist. Emphasis will be placed on aspects of training 
that assist in developing effective interprofessional rela- 
tionships. 


LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Chairman 


Participants: For Pediatrics: JoHN Fircu LANDon, M.D., 
Attending Pediatrist, Roosevelt and Woman’s Hospi- 
tals and HELEN THompson, Ph.D., Consulting Child 
Psychologist 
For Psychiatry: DALE CAMERON, M.D., Assistant 
Chief, Mental Hygiene Division, U. S. Public Health 
Service and James G. MILLER, M.D., Ph.D., Chief, 
Clinical Psychology Section, Neuropsychiatry Divi- 
sion, VA 


For Social Work: E1zABETH Ross, Consultant in Psy- 


chiatric Social Work, VA and J. McV. Hunt, Ph.D., 
Director, Institute of Welfare Research, Community 
Services Society, New York 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC TEST 
Program arranged by the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
4:00 p.m., Tuesday, September 9 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Joun G. Dar ey, Chairman 
4:00 p.m. A Study of the Effect of the K Correction on 


the Differential Diagnostic Efficiency of the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Howard 
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F. Hunt, William A. Cass, Jr., Abraham Carp, and 

Clarence L. Winder, Stanford University, and Palo 

Alto Veterans Hospital. (17) 
PROBLEM: To study the effect of the K correction on the 
power of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory (MMPI) to differentiate between psychotic and non- 
psychotic psychiatric patients. 
POPULATION: All sufficiently cooperative patients ad- 
mitted to a VA neuropsychiatric hospital during a period 
of approximately five months were tested routinely with 
the MMPI. Of these, 114 fulfilled the criteria of pro- 
ducing valid test profiles and of receiving an official diag- 
nosis implying a functional psychiatric disorder; the 
corrected and the uncorrected MMPI profiles of this 
group were the basic data of this study. 
PROCEDURE: Both sets of profiles were sorted into diag- 
nostic categories in accordance with objective “diagnos- 
tic indicators” as defined in the published literature on 
the test. Utilizing chi-square to test significance, the 
MMPI “diagnoses” were compared with the independent 
criterion of official hospital diagnoses as to presence or 
absence of psychosis. To clarify the implications of the 
results, the sample was subdivided as seemed appropriate 
in repetitions of this experimental analysis. 
RESULTS: (1) The sorting procedure proved to be reli- 
able. (2) The agreement between hospital and MMPI 
diagnoses was not significantly greater than chance for 
either the corrected or the uncorrected profiles. (3) The 
addition of the K correction did not significantly improve 
the accuracy of MMPI diagnosis according to the criteria 
employed. (4) The addition of the K correction did not 
significantly reduce the frequency of “false negatives” 
(abnormal persons whose profiles contained no score over 
70). (5) Repetition of the experiments on those profiles 
with scores in the range where K is maximally effective 
produced similarly negative results (N equal to 40). (6) 
Repetition of the experiments after removal from the 
sample of all cases and/or profiles diagnosed “psycho- 
pathic personality” produced similar results, indicating 
that the administrative and clinical ambiguity of this 
diagnosis was not an appreciable factor in this study (N 
equal to 61). (7) The general effect of the K correction 
was to improve the accuracy of MMPI diagnoses by sta- 
tistically insignificant amounts. 
CONCLUSIONS: The addition of the K correction to the 
MMPI profiles failed to improve significantly the power 
of the test to differentiate between psychotic and non- 
psychotic psychiatric patients in the sample studied. 
This finding is not attributable to unreliability in the 
MMPI sorting technique employed and is probably not 
attributable to the ambiguity of the clinical and/or 
MMPI diagnosis of “‘psychopathic personality.” 
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4:15 pm. Relationships Between Selected Disability 
and Disease Groups and the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. E.L. Phillips, and D. N. 
Wiener, University of Minnesota. (18) 

PROBLEM: Can relationships between disability and dis- 

ease groups and an objective measure of personality be 

demonstrated? Clinical evidence and subjective esti- 
mates point out such relationships, but will they hold up 
when objective measures are used? 

POPULATION: Approximately 400 cases of disabled young 

men with diagnoses in the following 8 categories: malaria, 

duodenal ulcer, arthritis, gunshot wounds, asthma, back 
injuries, heart ailments, and auditory defects. 

PROCEDURE: Results of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 

sonality Inventory, age, education, and intelligence were 

computed for approximately 400 disabled young men; 
disability groups were compared with each other and with 

a non-disabled control group from the same population. 

RESULTS: Profiles characteristic of each of the 8 disability 

and disease groups were found. These profiles differ 

from the profiles of a non-disabled group taken from the 
same population. 

Education, age, and intelligence do not generally differ 
among the 8 groups. The results are in line with certain 
clinical observations on the relationship between disease 
and disability groups and personality. 
concLusions: 1. The hypothesis that a relationship 
exists between disease and disability groups and person- 
ality has been substantiated by results from an objective 
measure of personality. 

2. These relationships enable us to evaluate what is 
“normal” behavior for a particular disability or disease 
group and to apply this information in specific clinical and 
guidance situations. 

3. Although the etiology of these relationships was not 
investigated these results suggest many topics for study 
regarding proneness to, and effects of, disease and dis- 
ability. 


4:30P.m. Behavior of Post-Polio School Children on the 
California Test of Personality. Morton A. Seiden- 
feld, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
(19) 
PROBLEM: A study of the effects of the apparency of dis- 
ability on the responses to a personality inventory of 110 
Los Angeles school children, all of whom had infantile 
paralysis. 
POPULATION: A group of 110 Los Angeles boys and girls 
between the ages of 9 and 15 were studied. All of these 
children were attending public school in Los Angeles and 
all had had poliomyelitis. One-half of the total group 
developed no apparent residual paralysis and one-half 
were left with a visible disability of varying severity. 
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PROCEDURE: Each of the subjects was given the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality, Elementary Form A. Re. 
sponses were coded on Findex cards and subjected to item 
analysis, like-mindedness studies, using the Zubin tech- 
nique and comparisons of responses as affected by such 
factors as the presence or absence of visible disability, 
school retardation, age, sex, etc. as influencing elements, 
RESULTs: While the results have not yet been fully re- 
corded, there appear to be a number of interesting pat- 
terns of response that are related to deviations resulting 
directly from illness or indirectly induced by prolonged 
confinement to bed, altered structual functional relations, 
alterations in parent-child relations and from the school- 
child-family relationship. It seems quite apparent that 
infantile paralysis which is primarily a disease of children, 
exerts a psychological influence as well as a physical one 
and that this effect has its origin early enough in the indi- 
vidual’s life to justify further exploration. The develop- 
ment of modes of combatting insidious psychological 
changes can only occur as we become aware of the nature 
of them. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. A study of the characteristic responses 
of post-polio children between the ages of 9 and 15 in re- 
sponse to a personality inventory scems to indicate that 
having polio (and this probably applies to other disabling 
diseases) does tend to produce reactions and patterns of 
response that are at variance with those occurring in 
children who have not been the victims of a chronic ill- 
ness. 

2. There seems to be some indication that being left 
with residual paralysis may also affect the patterns of 
response. 


4:45 p.m. A New Modified Concept Formation Test. 
Ray D. Chard and Bert D. Schwartz, Veterans Hospi- 
tal, Lyons, New Jersey. (20) 
PROBLEM: A New Modified Concept Formation Test. 
PROCEDURE: The Lyons-Holsopple revision of the Hol- 
sopple Concept Formation Test reported in 1938 possesses 
many advantages over other block-sorting techniques. 
Employing 16 blocks, each varying in eight characteristics, 
they may be sorted in 28 combinations of fours by 
holding any two variables constant for a given sort. 
Thus, the test can be repeated several times with one 
subject, or until he learns all the 28 possible sorting con- 
cepts. 

The use of a simulated “automatic” sorting guide ap- 
paratus makes the task apparently independent of the 
examiner’s whims. The apparatus consists of a box with 
four compartments, with a light and a dummy “electric 
eye” in each compartment. The lights serve as indica- 
tors of correct sorting and are operated ostensibly by the 
electric sorter but are really controlled by the experi- 
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menter with a concealed switch. A novel scoring system 
makes possible standardized administration and scoring 
as well as a complete qualitative protocol. 

RESULTS: Resu'ts of using this technique with normals 
and a few selected psychiatric cases are given. 


DIVISION BUSINESS MEETINGS AND 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


Tuesday, September 9 
Tt Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
7:00 P.M., Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Presidential Address: 7 P.M. 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, “The 
Problems of Psychotherapy” 
Business Meeting: 8:00 P.m. 


Division of Industrial and Business Psychology 
7:00 P.M., Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
Business Meeting: 7:00 p.m. 


Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psychology 
7:00 P.M., Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
Business Meeting: 7:00 P.m. 

Division of Educational Psychology 
7:00 P.M., Ivory Room, Hotel Statler 
Business Meeting: 7:00 p.m. 
Presidential Address: 8:00 P.m. 

W. A. BrownELL, ‘“‘Learning Theory 
and Educational Practice” 

HERBERT S. ConraD, Chairman 


Division of Physiological and Comparative Psychology 
7:00 P.M., Parlor C, Hotel Statler 
Business Meeting: 7:00 p.m. 
Presidential Address: 8:00 P.m. 
Donap B. LinpsLey, “New Concepts of 
Brain Function and Integration” 


Division of Consulting Psychology 
7:00 P.M., Parlor F, Hotel Statler 
Business Meeting: 7:00 P.m. 
Presidential Address: 8:00 
Jack W. Duntap, “Men and Machines” 


Division on the Teaching of Psychology 
7:00 P.M., Parlor C, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Business Meeting: 7:00 P.M. 
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Division of General Psychology 
7:00 P.M., Founders Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Presidential Address: 7:00 p.m. 
NorMAN L. Monn, “The Psychologies of 1947” 
Business Meeting: 8:00 p.m. 
Division- of Esthetics 
8:00 P.M., Parlor B, Hotel Statler 


Business Meeting: 8:00 p.m. 


Division of School Psychologists 
8:00 P.M., Parlor D, Hotel Statler 
Presidential Address: 8:00 p.m. 
Harry J. BAKER, “Major Problems Facing 
School Psychologists” 
Business Meeting: 9:00 p.m. 

Division of Psychologists in Public Service 

8:00 P.M., Parlor E, Hotel Statler 


Business Meeting: 8:00 p.m. 


Division of Counseling and Guidance Psychologists 
8:00 P.M., Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


Business Meeting: 8:00 p.m. 


Division of Personality and Social Psychology 
8:00 P.M., Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Business Meeting: 8:00 p.m. 
Presidential Address: 9:00 P.m. 
DantEt Katz, “Scientific Method 
and Social Psychology” 


Division on Evaluation and Measurement 
8:00 P.M., English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Business Meeting: 8:00 p.m. 
Presidential Address: 9:00 P.m. 

L. L. ToursToneE, “Psychological Implications 
of Factorial Theory” 

Division on Childhood and Adolescence 
8:00 P.M., Washington Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Presidential Address: 8:00 P.m. 

Joun E. ANDERSON, “Personality 
Organization in Children” 

Willard C. Olson, Chairman 
Business Meeting: 9:00 p.m. 
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Division of Military Psychology 
8:00 P.M., Reception Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Business Meeting: 8:00 P.m. 


The Division on Maturity and Old Age will have its 
Presidential Address Friday, September 12 at 7:00 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
SELF-INSIGHT AND THERAPY 


Program arranged by the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
8:50 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Davi M. Levy, Chairman 


8:50 a.m. Sources of Consistency in Some Self-Evalua- 
tion and Projection Situations. Harvey A. Robinson 
and Joel Shor, Yale University. (21) 

This study is intended to pilot a long range and longi- 
tudinal investigation of personality variables in academic 
success and failure. We are here interested in evaluating 
a number of techniques which may yield understanding 
about various patterns of causative factors in academic 
failure at Yale. 

Our subjects are all 75 of the Engineering School under- 


graduates who were placed on General Warning (aca- 


demic probation) during the Spring Term, 1947. In gen- 
eral, these men failed to attain an overall scholastic aver- 
age of 65 at midterm. 

First, they were given the opportunity to explain and 
evaluate their academic status by written response to a 
“free”? questionnaire, followed by a check list, in a group 
situation. At the same time the students submitted to 
these test situations: a psychosomatic inventory and a 
sentence completion test. A standardized life history 
and vocational perspective questionnaire was also admin- 
istered. 

A thirty-minute semi-standardized interview is being 
arranged foreach student. This will permit a non- 
directed oral expression of personal attitudes toward his 
precarious academic situation. In addition this meeting 
will permit the interviewer to clarify specific attitudes and 
facts in the life history and questionnaire. Finally a 
Thematic Apperception Test will be individually admin- 
istered. 

These several data will be scored and rated by each of 
the writers as to the presence of intrapunitive, impuni- 
tive, and extrapunitive thinking (Rosenzweig). We wish 
to explore the usefulness of this trichotomy of defensive 
modes of thinking in a concrete, stressful situation. We 
are first interested in determining the consistency with 
which each subject utilized any of these modes of thinking 
in one, several or all of these self-evaluative tasks. So 


also for the projective situations. Correlation wilt be 
sought between the resulting patterns of consistence and 
a variety of life history data, including Health Records 
and Freshman Aptitude levels. An additional inquiry in 
our study will be the relation of the various personality 
and biographical variables to the student’s own prediction 
of his end-of-the-year academic status, and with his actual 
achievement. Follow-up interview and further evalua- 
tion are planned. An equivalent inquiry has been set up 
for a similar group of highly successful students in the 
same undergraduate school. 

This study has been made possible through the inter- 
ests and cooperation of Dean S. W. Dudley of the Yale 
School of Engineering and Dr. C. C. Fry, Chief Psychi- 
atrist of the Division of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, 
Department of University Health, Yale. 


9:05 a.m. The Measurement of Self-Insight and Some 
of its Personological Correlates. Robert R. Holt, 
Winter VA Hospital. (22) 

PROBLEM: Despite the importance for therapy of the con- 
cept of self-insight (insight into one’s own personality), 
relatively little work has been done on its measurement. 
Among the psychological problems that are involved are: 
whether one should try to measure insight into person- 
ality pattern and dynamics, or obtain and validate self- 
judgments of independent aspects of personality, and the 
dependence of the final measure on the number and na- 
ture of variables used. Measurement seems to be possible 
only when the atomistic method is used. Problems in- 
volved in the choice of a statistic that will best represent 
the degree of agreement between self-ratings and the 
criterion are discussed. 

POPULATION: Subjects were 10 undergraduates who were 

intensively studied by many collaborators at the Harvard 

Psychological Clinic, and rated by its Diagnostic Council. 

PROCEDURE: The criterion used was the final ratings ona 

list of manifest needs. Subjects rated themselves on each 

of the 36 needs, and the two sets of ratings were correlated 
by various methods. 

RESULTS: The measure found most suitable was the 

summed squared deviations between self- and criterion- 

ratings. In the subjects studied, this measure of insight 
correlated most highly with personological variables 
which fell into four main groups: (1) aspects of intelligence; 

(2) variables reflecting constitutional strength; (3) mea- 

sures of social adjustment and dominance; and (4) effects 

of insight or concurrent effects of common causes, such as 

Breadth of Interests. All subjects rated themselves more 

validly on some needs than on others: 2 Rejection and 

n Dominance: Ideas were self-rated most accurately; 

Retention and n Playmirth showed most disagreement. 

CoNCcLUsIONS: The principal conclusions of the study are: 
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first, it is important to be aware of the mathematical 
assumptions involved in statistical measures of insight, 
and not uncritically adopt the most conventional index; 
second, insight into overt behavioral characteristics re- 
quires a certain amount of intelligence, and apparently 
develops in people who are constitutionally and socially 


“good organisms.” 


9:20 am. A Case of Sadism Expressed Through Pic- 
torial Mutilations. Milton B. Jensen and T. Nor- 
bert Kende, Louisville, Kentucky. (23) 

A case history will be presented of sadism expressed 
through pictorial mutilation. The man involved attacked 
pictures rather than the women whom he knew in 
actuality. 

Patient is from a family of moderate economic status 
with a history of instability but no psychosis. Of 
superior intelligence, he scores IQ’s of 122 and 114 
(total 120) on the Wechsler-Bellevue. On a wide variety 
of psychological tests his scores are not radically atypical. 
He completed three and a half years of high school 
(ages 15-18), worked as a grocery clerk three years, an 
automobile assembler four years, a salesman six months, 
operated his own small business five years, and now is a 
student-apprentice automobile trimmer. His childhood 
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training relative to religion was strict; relative to sex, 
puritanical. 

We dismissed him from our clinic at a time when he 
refused narco-analysis, which we considered essential. 
He refused to consider electro-shock therapy, which we 
thought might be necessary. Later, his sister consulted 
us, saying that the wife had left and that the husband 
(patient) was eager for any treatment we might recom- 
mend, if we would help him. Since then he has con- 
sulted us regularly. He is teachable, conscientious, 
overly religious, penitent, and eager for help. Under 
sodium pentothal, we have filled in most of the gaps 
from his previous account of his sadistic fantasies and 
their development. We interpret these fantastic mutila- 
tions of pictures of women to result from a conscious 
desire to hurt women for having disappointed him—- 
for not having lived up to his ideas of and ideals for them. 


9:35am. The Status of a Case of Hypogonadism Five 
Years After Treatment Cessation. Hermon W. 
Martin, Emory University. (24) 

PROBLEM: What lasting effects may accrue from hormone 

treatment of primary testicular hypogonadism when 

maintenance boosting is omitted? 
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POPULATION: One male case of marked hypogonadism, 
treated at age 17. 

PROCEDURE: In late 1940 a pronounced case of male 
hypogonadism was treated intensively by physicians at 
the university hospital with testosterone propionate 
(Neo-Hombreol, trade name). The writer was invited 
to follow the possible developmental progress of the boy. 
Several measures of physical, mental and temperamental 
status were taken at the beginning, during and at the 
end of the treatment period. 

RESULTS: The results of these measures were summarized 
on comparative charts and presented at the last meeting 
of AAAP and APA prior to the war, in 1941 at North- 
western in Evanston. The results appeared to be rather 
notable. Now, after five to six years without treatment, 
the case is being reviewed and checked both physically 
and psychologically. 

Some regressions are showing up, but some of the gains 

and consequent experiences following treatment are 
still leaving their imprint upon the individual’s habits 
and attitudes. 
CONCLUSIONS: With respect to the broader personality 
development, as well as some physical gains, it appears 
worthwhile to have treated the case, even though the 
situation has been such that maintenance doses of the 
hormone were not continued. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECTUAL 
FUNCTIONS 


8:50 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
FLORENCE GoopDENoUGH, Chairman 


8:50 am. A Follow-up Study of the Mental Develop- 
ment of One Hundred Adopted Children in Iowa. 
Marie Skodak, Personnel Counseling Service, Flint, 
Michigan and Harold M. Skeels, VA, Denver, 
Colorado. (25) 

PROBLEM: One hundred children placed in adoptive 
homes had been given periodic intelligence tests during 
early childhood. The resulting IQs were considerably 
higher than expected on the basis of socio-economic 
histories of the natural parents. Mental tests, available 
for most of the mothers, showed a mean IQ of 86. This 
study reports results of a follow-up examination of these 
children in early adolescence. 

POPULATION: These 100 children, representative of a 

larger number reported in various studies, had been 

placed under 6 months of age and were legally adopted. 

Ages at last examination ranged from 12 to 18 years. 

PROCEDURE: The children were first tested between 

1934-1936 as part of routine adoption procedure at the 

end of a year of probationary residence. Reexamina- 
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tions were made in 1937 and 1940 using the 1916 
Stanford-Binet and in 1946 using both the 1916 and 1937 
Revisions. 

RESULTs: The first examination at a mean age of two 
years resulted in a mean IQ of 117; the second examina. 
tion at a mean age of four years in a mean IQ of 112; the 
third examination at a mean age of seven years in 4 mean 
IQ of 114; while the last examination at a mean age of 
13 years resulted in a mean IQ of 107 on the 1916 Stanford 
and mean IQ of 117 on the 1937 Form L. Correlations 
between tests decreased as the time interval increased. 
Correlations between child IQs and foster parent educa- 
tion remained around zero, while correlations between 
child IQ and true-mother IQ (63 cases) showed an in- 
crease from .00 on first test to .44 on fourth test. Other 
correlations remained low. 

conctusions: The intellectual level of the children has 
remained consistently higher than would have been 
predicted from intellectual, educational or socio-economic 
level of the true parents and is superior to the mental 
level of children in environments similar to those in 
which the natural parents grew up. The mean IQ; 
of the children are the same as or higher than the IQs 
of own-children in socio-economic levels similar to those 
of the foster parents. The educational or occupational 
data available for foster or natural parents are not 
sufficiently refined in the typical social history record to 
predict the course of mental development of the children. 
Other factors, primarily emotional and personal, appear 
to be more significant. The results of repeated study of 
100 adopted children extending into the adolescent years 
justify a policy of early placement in adoptive homes 
offering emotional security in above average cultural 
settings. 


9:05a.M. Explanation of Causes of Natural Phenomena 
by Children with Normal and Defective Hearing. 
Mildred C. Templin, University of Minnesota. (26) 
PROBLEM:.To study the effect of hearing loss and of 
institutionalization upon explanations of the causes of 
natural phenomena. 
POPULATION: 850 subjects from 10 to 20 years in grades 
five through twelve constitute four groups: 293 residen- 
tial hearing, 272 day school hearing, 108 day school deaf, 
and 177 residential deaf. From this sample residential 
and day school deaf, deaf and hearing residential, and 
deaf and hearing day school groups are matched on age, 
grade and intelligence. 
PROCEDURE: A group technique was used. The subjects 
wrote their explanations to 21 of the questions devised 
by Deutsche such as ‘‘What makes the rainbow after the 
rain?’ The Pintner Non-Language Mental Test was 
given all subjects. 
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pESULTS: 1. The defective hearing are four to five years 
retarded in quantitative scores on explanations. The 
day school are superior to the residential deaf by age, 
grade, and intelligence. 

2. The curve of growth in explanation when the 
18-year-old hearing scores are taken as terminal status 
decelerates at an earlier age for the defective hearing. 

3. The deaf use more words to give less adequate ex- 
planations. ; 

4. Both deaf and hearing give better or poorer ex- 
planations of the same questions (rhos .46-.93). 

5. The explanations of the deaf are more highly related 
to school grade than age or intelligence. 

6. Using Piaget’s classification, the defective hearing 
use more phenomonistic and fewer logical explanations 
than hearing children of the same age, grade, and in- 
telligence. 

7. When matched groups are compared: a) The day 
school deaf score significantly higher than the residential 
deaf; with hearing loss controlled the differences are not 
significant. b) The residential hearing score signifi- 
cantly higher than the residential deaf. c) There are 
no significant differences in the scores of the day school 
deaf and day school hearing. 

CONCLUSIONS: In the explanation of natural phenom- 
ena the deaf are immature in the level of explanation 


and in the type of explanation offered. The explanations 
of the deaf are related to the degree of hearing loss and 
grade achievement more than to enrollment in a residen- 


tial or a day school. Although the deaf give less ade- 
quate explanations, the same questions are hard or easy 
for both groups. 


9:20 a.m. “Spontaneous” Responses as Rehearsal: A 
Note on “Overt Thinking” in Animals. Harold 
Coppock, and O. H. Mowrer, Harvard University. 
(27) 

PROBLEM: The inter-trial responses (IRs) of animals 

during “‘conditioning’—far from being “purposeless” 

or “neurotic’—may facilitate learning, much as the 
rehearsals of human subjects facilitate memorization. 

POPULATION: Sixteen five-month-old rats which were 

fairly uniform with respect to weight and with respect to 

activity in an activity wheel, were selected, and randomly 
assigned to two equal groups. 

PROCEDURE: All animals were given 100 trials of 

avoidance conditioning. The UCS was shock; the CS, 

alight. The response was contacting a metal bar. The 

IRs of the experimental animals were automatically 

recorded, but the bar was taken away from the control 

animals during the intervals. 

RESULTS: The experimental animals learned, between the 

first ten and the last ten trials, to make significantly more 
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CRs than the control animals, the level of confidence 
being .01 when calculated either.by the chi-square test 
or by the “t” test. The same significance attaches to 
the superiority of the experimental animals with respect 
to CRs on the last forty trials. 

Further analysis of the results indicates that those of 

the experimental animals which made the most CRs on 
the last forty trials tended to be the ones which made the 
most IRs, the rank-order coefficient of correlation being 
85. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that IRs are associated 
with better performance of CRs, and that it is therefore 
possible that IRs facilitate scores on these tests of “re- 
call.” But how could a subject learn a response to a 
CS, in the absence of the CS and in the absence of any 
apparent reward? We suggest that the CRs and the 
IRs were not responses to any CS, but to a drive: the 
conditioned fear reaction. The IRs could increase the 
habit-strength of the bar-touching response to the drive 
of fear, since the feel of the bar would become a secondary 
reward. By implication, the rehearsing of human sub- 
jects would also involve secondary reward. 


9:35 am. On the Utility of Parrots and Other Birds 
in the Study of Language Development—A Prelim- 
inary Report. O. H. Mowrer, Harvard University. 
(28) 

There is now a relatively enormous amount of infor- 
mation concerning non-verbal (animal) learning, and 
there is another impressive body of material dealing with 
verbal (human) learning; but these two areas are not 
as yet well coordinated. Systematic and intensive study 
of the language-learning process promises to provide one 
important connecting link. 

Of all infra-human organisms which are available for 
laboratory experimentation, only birds provide species 
in which there is an opportunity to study anything com- 
parable to language-learning in human beings; to date 
this opportunity has not been exploited. The present 
report is preliminary to a program of experimentation 
on the acquisition and functional significance of human 
words and sentences as uttered by parrots, Mynah birds, 
parakeets, magpies, etc. It is possible that such ex- 
perimentation may throw useful light upon the learning, 
and non-learning, of language and language-skills in 
human beings. 

Two preliminary findings suggest that this kind of 
study may have human relevance. These are: (1) 
Birds learn to speak most readily—and some birds 
only—if their training is begun when they are young; 
and the same seems to be true of human beings. (2) 
Birds learn to speak only if they are made docile and 
dependent upon human beings; it is, in fact, apparently 
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not too much to say that they must “identify” with 
human beings, rather than with their own kind, if this 
learning is to occur. 

Systematic experiments are planned which will explore 
the extent to which speech-learning in birds represents 
(a) conditioning, (b) problem-solving, (c) an “‘instinct 
of imitation,” or (d) some other mechanism. 

The author acknowledges the assistance of Miss Allyn 
Johnson in this research. 


RESEARCH AND APPLICATIONS IN 
SPECIAL FIELDS 


Program arranged by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
10:00 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
Ernest R. Hitcarp, Chairman 


10:00 a.m. Propaganda Techniques of Religious Groups. 
Alfred McClung Lee, Wayne University. (29) 

As in the secular press, major strategies in the religious 
press revolve about sets of persisting issues. The Protes- 
tant press has concerned itself with missions, prohibition, 
and deviant political and economic views. The Roman 
Catholic press has dealt heavily with doctrinal pro- 
nouncements, missions, and deviant political and eco- 
nomic views; its old attention to anti-Catholicism has 
largely disappeared. The Jewish press divides a large 
share of its attention between anti-semitism and Zionism. 

The paper analyzes the propaganda techniques and 
strategies typically used in periodicals of various faiths, 
with especial attention to the use of major issues as 
omnibuses for a range of minor projects, the terms in 
which morale is built and maintained, and the ways in 
which competing or conflicting institutions, movements, 
and propagandas are depersonalized and otherwise 
rendered ineffectual among the faithful. 

The study is based upon a sample of policy journals 
of leading religious organizations and upon available 
summaries and background materials. 


10:15 am. The Necessity of Considering Current 
Issues as Part and Parcel of Persistent Major 
Problems. Muzafer Sherif, Saugatuck, Connecticut 
(30) 

Only by considering current social problems of momen- 
tous import to human relationships as part and parcel 
of certain comprehensive areas of investigation can social 
psychology hope to achieve an accumulating body of 
knowledge and conclusions which will exert a compelling 
influence in human relationships. Otherwise, piece-meal 
efforts are doomed to share the fate of so many previous 
seasonal undertakings of men of good will of their times. 
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Concrete substance will be given to this generalization 
by taking a current problem (such as the impact of atomic 
energy or the problem of prejudice) from several possible 
ones. 


10:30 a.m. A Psychological Handbook for Diplomats; 
Proposal and Plan. Clara Chassell Cooper, Wilson 
College. (31) 

In the deranged society of our day, one of the most 
important functions of psychologists is doubtless that of 
making readily available in concrete form to specialized 
groups and professions the generally accepted and per- 
tinent facts applicable to the area concerned. These 
facts include pertinent psychological principles and the 
empirical data supporting these principles, together with 
an analysis of their application to the solution of con- 
crete problems in that particular area. 

One of the most important areas at the present time 
is that of international relations, calling for highly 
specialized knowledge on the part of diplomats and states- 
men. Important beginnings in this field have already 
been made, including the Psychologists’ Manifesto, and, 
in much greater elaboration, the Society’s Human Nature 
and Enduring Peace and several numbers of the Journal 
of Social Issues. Notwithstanding, a statesman con- 
fronted with a specific problem, as, for example, the 
democratization of Germany or the demilitarization of 
Japan, does not have readily available specific compila- 
tions of principles and data with practical applications 
in the international field. 

The proposal of this paper is, therefore, that a brief but 
detailed Psychological Handbook for Diplomats be pre- 
pared as a cooperative enterprise of this Society. Asa 
tentative plan, it is suggested that pertinent material 
be assembled in parallel columns under the following 
headings: 
Psychological 
Principles 


Application to 
Solution of 
Concrete Prob- 
lems 


Empirical Data (in- 
cluding experimental 
and statistical studies 
and historical in- 
cidents) 

Evidently much valuable empirical data already exist 
As illustrations, studies by H. H. Anderson, Barker, 
Dembo, and Lewin, Dollard, Doob, and others, French, 
Lippitt, Marshall, Mowrer, Reed, Thorndike and 
Woodyard, G. Watson, Wolfle and Wolfle, Wrightstone, 
and Zimmerman might be cited, as well as the compila- 
tion by Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, with per- 
tinent material applicable to many problems. 


10:45 am. Analysis of a Popular Novel. (Case Study 
of a Collective Day-dream). Frederick Wyall, 
McLean Hospital. (32) 
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What is the gratification derived from reading enter- 
tainment fiction? A typical example of a successful 
novel, Frenchmans Creek, by Daphne du Maurier, will 
be analyzed (1) as to its content; and (2) as to the 
reaction of a selected group of readers to it. The 
emphasis will be on (1) the analysis of content. In 
plot and action this book represents a sequence of charac- 
teristic feminine day dreams. The over-all attraction 
of the novel seems to rest in the fact that during the 
course of numerous adventures it manages to be focussed 
continuously on the heroine, the figure of identification. 
Thus it becomes a book specifically for female readers. 
The function of the stylistic and descriptive qualities of 
the novel in their bearing upon the condition in which the 
reader experiences it passively as a realization of her 
phantasies; and the effect of the historical setting, and of 
stereotypes in the description of characters will be dis- 
cussed as well as the importance of the reader’s knowledge 
that her indulgence in phantasy is shared by many others 
simultaneously. (Hanns Sachs’ collective day dreams). 

(2) Ten women and five men between 20 and 30, 
known to the investigator through therapeutic contacts 
or personality studies, were asked to read tke book. 
They were interviewed then as to their reaction to the 
book. The results of these interviews were analyzed 
with regard to the relationship of responses to the book 
and known personality traits of the readers. 

Analysis of this novel provides a case study of the 
effect and social patterning of entertainment fiction. 


EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT I 


Program arranged by the Division on 
Evaluation and Measurement 
10:06 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
J. P. Gurirorp, Chairman 


10:00 am. The Status of Psychological Testing in 
Japan. Chester W. Harris and Lee J. Cronbach, 
University of Chicago. (33) 

PROBLEM: To determine what testing methods are now 
familiar to Japanese psychologists and to identify any 
Japanese ideas of possible value for this country. 
PROCEDURE: Each of the authors has visited Japan since 
the end of hostilities with that country (one in 1945 and 
one in 1947), and has made an effort to interview avail- 
able Japanese psychologists and to inspect Japanese 
testing materials. Twenty Japanese group intelligence 
tests have been studied intensively. 

RESULTS: In general, the Japanese have added little to 

the American methods of psychological testing in use 

shortly after World War I. Many familiar American 
tests have been adapted with minor changes. The diffi- 
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culty of the Japanese language has forced them to rely 
heavily on non-verbal, or Beta-type, tests of intelligence. 
These tests often include items which Americans identify 
as measuring motor speed, dexterity, clerical accuracy, 
or arithmetic skill. Simple psychophysical and _ per- 
formance tests have been used extensively for vocational 
guidance. Psychomotor tests generally measure simple 
functions such as speed and simple coordination. Per- 
sonality testing has been limited primarily to question- 
naires and ratings. A few workers have applied 
Rorschach to normal groups. 

CONCLUSIONS: Among the possibly vaiuable Japanese 
devices are several spatial reasoning items which can be 
made fairly difficult, an attempt to measure imaginative 
ability by the sentence-building technique, and scales 
for judging products based on the paired-comparison 
technique. The Kripelin Calculations test, which has 
been used to identify abnormal types, may be a valuable 
clinical tool. 

With greater attention to problems of validity, 
Japanese psychological testing can make a major con- 
tribution to problems now confronting Japanese educa- 
tion and industry. 


10:15 a.m. The Evaluation of Instruction in the Air 
University. James E. Creene, Warren C. Findley, 
Fred Couey, and Thomas F. Statun, Air University, 
Maxwell Field, Alabama. (34) 

PROBLEM: An appraisal of a comprehensive program of 
evaluation of instruction in the AAF’s Air University 
System. 
POPULATiON: The student and faculty populations for 
the five constituent schools of the AAF’s Air University 
System for the academic year 1946-47 are as follows: 
2400 students, 300 instructors. 
PROCEDURE: Formal course training in the evaluation 
of instruction was provided instructors. On request, 
the instructional staffs were furnished technical assis- 
tance in planning, constructing, editing, using, analyzing, 
revising, and implementing the findings resulting from 
tests, problems, rating scales, and other evaluative in- 
struments. 

RESULTS: Utilization of advisory and technical assistance 

in planning, constructing, editing, and analyzing tests 

and other evaluative instruments resulted in the marked 
improvement and increased use of such instruments as 
evidenced by: (a) increased validity coefficients (modified 

Toops formula) for test items on successive tests (e.g., 

Military Management increases from .15 to .33); (b) im- 

proved content of items by increased proportion of 

functional items requiring judgment and application of 
principles; (c) increased use of tests based on problem 
situations; (d) increased requests from instructors for 
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assistance in designing instruments for measuring, by 
students as well as faculty, student behaviors in unique 
instructional situations (e.g., seminars, simulated com- 
mand and staff work, etc.); (e) almost universal use of 
student appraisals of instruction. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Inexperienced and professionally un- 
trained instructors for graduate courses in the Army Air 
Forces educational program, when properly approached 
and provided on a voluntary basis with advisory and 
technical assistance, showed remarkable interest and 
skill in improving their proficiency in the evaluation of 
instruction. 

2. The Air University’s program for the evaluation of 
instruction, including professional advisory and technical 
services, would appear to have a number of implications 
for civilian institutions of higher learning. 


10:30 a.m. Relative Contributions of Combined Input 
Performances to Output Error. Robert M. Cott- 
sdanker, Tufts College. (35) 

In studying performance in systems where output 
depends on several different operations, it is often de- 
sirable to find the relative contributions of the various 
input errors to final output error. Such information 


is used for the following purposes: (1) improving equip- 
ment, (2) devising methods of operation, (3) establishing 


criteria in terms of input error, (4) formulating training 
programs. 

Two interpretations may be made of the term “‘relative 
contributions.” The first is the extent of determination 
of output error variance by each of the input error vari- 
ances. The second is the amount of output error ascrib- 
able to each of the input errors. Situations should be 
examined carefully in deciding which of these meanings is 
relevant and in choosing the techniques of analysis. The 
different approaches which may be made will not neces- 
sarily yield comparable results. 

One basic method of analysis involves correlating 
measures of input error with a measure of output error. 
In a continuous task, this may be accomplished in one of 
two ways: (1) correlating scores which represent values 
averaged over an interval, (2) correlating instantaneous 
amounts of error. These techniques relate to quite 

: different aspects of variance determination. 

The second basic technique involves providing the 
system with errorless input in one or more operations. 
-By eliminating error from all but one operation, the limit 

-of accuracy imposed on the system by this operation may 
be discovered. By comparing output error obtained 
under usual conditions with that obtained when one 
operation is made errorless, the amount of error in- 
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troduced by that operation may be determined. ° Error 
inherent in the system may be evaluated by finding out- 
put error when ali input operations are made errorless, 


10:45 a.m. Dependence of Factorial Composition of 
Aptitude Tests upon Population Differences among 
Pilot Trainees. Frank J. Dudek, Clarkson, Ne 
braska. (36) 

PROBLEM: To determine whether similar factors would 

be found in a battery of aptitude tests administered to 

samples representing different selective conditions and to 
determine the factorial composition of a criterion 
measure. 

POPULATION: (1) Experimental group—1012 unselected 

male pilot trainees. (2) Women’s Auxiliary Service 

Pilots (WASPs)—198 women in pilot training. (3) 

Restricted group—1920 male trainees selected by the 

AAF Qualifying Examination. 

For each group intercorrelations of the 18 tests (and 

the pilot criterion) of the AAF November 1943 Classifica- 
tion Battery were factored by the centroid method. 
Interpretation was made after rotation to simple struc- 
ture. 
RESULTs: Verbal, number, perceptual speed, and. psy- 
chomotor coordination factors were found for all groups. 
An aviation interest factor was found for the WASP 
and Experimental groups. Mechanical experience and 
space factors were found for the Experimental and 
Restricted groups. Less well identified were: a visuali- 
sation factor for the Experimental group, and math- 
ematics background and kinaesthetic factors for the 
Restricted group. Inspection of the factorial composi- 
tion of the tests showed almost all were relatively com- 
plex. The communality of the pilot criterion was 
similar for the WASP and Experimental groups, but 
every factor accounted for some portion of its variance 
in the Experimental group, while in the WASP ‘group 
only three factors (perceptual speed, aviation interest, 
and verbal) accounted for the common factor variance 
of the criterion. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) Similar primary factors will be iso 

lated from analyses of test batteries administered to 

groups representing different selective conditions. 

(2) While tests remain relatively similar in their fac- 
torial composition from sample to sample they vary in 
the consistency with which they measure these factors 
from group to group. 

(3) A criterion measure may vary considerably in 
its factorial composition when this is determined on 
groups representing different selective conditions 
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SCHIZOPHRENIA 
Program arranged by the Division of 


Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
10:00 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
S. J. Becx, Chairman 


10:00 am. Three Types of Thinking Disorder: An 
Investigation of the Behavior on Special Tests of 
Schizophrenics, General Paretics, and Cerebral 
Arteriosclerotics. Harold A. Rashkis, Psychiatric 
Institute, Columbia University. (37) 

PROBLEM: To determine if qualitative differences in the 
behavior of mental patients in three diagnostic categories 
(schizophrenia, general paresis, and cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis) are demonstrable by means of sorting tests 
which use.verbal and arithmetic materials as manipulative 
objects. 
POPULATION: 10 schizophrenics, 10 general paretics, 10 
cerebral arteriosclerotics, equated for educational 
achievement, carefully selected out of a mental hospital 
population of approximately 6000. 
PROCEDURE: Each patient was administered a Number 
Sorting Test, which consisted of certain fixed numbers 
with which certain movable numbers were to be grouped 
in such a way as to form both horizontal and vertical 
additions; and a Word Sorting Test, which consisted of 
certain fixed words with which certain movable words 
were to be grouped. 

Obtained responses were classified both in terms of 
performance and of explanation of performance. 
RESULTS: 1. The schizophrenics showed a statistically 
significant tendency to perform in an operationally de- 
fined “coordinated” manner, and to account for their 
behavior.. 

2. The general paretics and cerebral arteriosclerotics 
tended to perform in an operationally defined “un- 
coordinated” manner. While the general paretics were 
unable to account for their performance, the cerebral 
arteriosclerotics tended to excuse or apologize for the 
manner in which they had performed. 

3. The: schizophrenics and cerebral arteriosclerotics 
were alike in that they both displayed a critical evalua- 
tion of their performance, while no evaluation of any sort 
was attempted by the general paretic. 
concLusions: 1. The thinking disorder of the general 
paretic is interpreted as both a deficit in performance 
potentialities and in organization. 

2. The thinking disorder of the cerebral arterio- 
sclerotic is interpreted as a deficit in performance poten- 
tialities; the factor of intellectual organization is essen- 
tially unimpaired. 
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3. The schizophrenic shows no deficit in performanc- 
potentialities; his disorder is interpreted as one of organe 
izalion, which appears as a non-correspondence between 
performance and explanation of performance. 


10:15 am. The Use of Psychological Tests on Schiz- 
ophrenic Patients Before and After Shock Treat- 
ment. S. S. Dubin, University of Colorado School 
of Medicine, and M. Thaler. (38) 

PROBLEM: To determine the changes in intellectual and 

personality functioning before and after shock treatment 

as measured by the Rorschach and the Bellevue-Weschler 

Intelligence tests. 

POPULATION: The population consists of 12 patients diag- 

nosed as schizophrenia. The patients were included in 

the study if they had no previous psychotic break and 
that the symptoms were less than one year’s duration. 

The control group parallels the experimental group in 

age, occupation, sex and diagnosis. 
PROCEDURE: The Rorschach and the Bellevue-Weschler 
were administered before shock treatment began. The 
same tests were repeated after the insulin and electric 
shock treatments. Psychotherapy was administered to 
each of the patients during the treatment period by the 
psychiatrist. 
RESULTs: The results of the Bellevue-Weschler show an 
increase of 17 points in I.Q. The largest range of in- 
crease in one patient was 39 points, the smallest, 9 
points. T-test scores show that 8 of the Weschler sub- 
tests to be significant on the 1% level and 2 on the 5% 
level. The data on the Rorschach for the experimental 
group and data for the control group is not yet ready. 
A follow-up study is in progress. 
conctusions: A definite increase in 1.Q. is obtained by 
the use of shock therapy. The data on the Weschler 
indicate that 8 out of the 10 sub-tests are significant 
on the 1% level and 2 on the 5% level as measured by the 
t-test. The Rorschach data and the data for the control 
group are not yet ready. 


10:30 a.m. Diagnostic and Prognostic Significance of 
Prodromal Factors in Schizophrenic Psychoses. 
Phyllis Wittman, Elgin State Hospital. (39) 

PROBLEM: Comparative study of a group of young adult 

patients, diagnosed as schizophrenic who showed malad- 

justment warranting referral for clinical study as children 
of school age with a similar group who as children had not 
shown maladjustment to this degree. 

POPULATION: Experimental group composed of 66 

schizophrenic patients from Chicago under 25 years of 

age who had been referred as children of school age to 
either the Child Study Bureau, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, or to the Institute of Juvenile Research. 
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Control group composed of 66 schizophrenic patients 

from Chicago under 25 years of age who had not been 
referred as children of school age to either the Child 
Study Bureau or to the Institute of Juvenile Research. 
PROCEDURE: Use of a battery of psychological scales 
including tests of intelligence, present mental efficiency 
levels, personality and temperament factors, develop- 
mental history and prognostic scale ratings. Compila- 
tion of additional statistical data including education, 
occupation, pre-psychotic adjustment levels, somatotype 
and temperament type evaluations, type of schizo- 
phrenia, type of onset, duration of psychosis, symptoma- 
tology and behavior classification results of therapy and 
present status. 
RESULTS: Comparative study of the two groups with the 
data outlined under Procedure to determine significance 
of these factors in differentiating the so-called, “process,” 
“constitutional” or “true” schizophrenic from the so- 
called schizophreniforme, functional or oneirophrenic 
type. 

A significantly larger number of cases in the experi- 
mental group show a high positive score on the Elgin 
Prognostic Rating Scale, a high weighting in heboid 
regressive features in the psychotic behavior reactions, 
a lack of improvement on shock therapy and poor in- 
stitutional adjustment in present status level when com- 
pared with the control group. 

CONCLUSIONS: Significant differences between the two 
groups on a number of the factors evaluated emphasize 
the need for a longitudinal case study of the individual 
patient for accurate evaluation of both diagnosis and 


prognosis. 


10:45 a.m. Effects of Electric Shock Treatment upon 
Some Aspects of Personality and Intellect. Albert 
I. Rabin, Concord, New Hampshire. (40) 
PROBLEM: To determine the effects of electric shock 
treatment on the memory, intelligence level, and per- 
sonality of clinically improved and not improved psy- 
chiatric patients. 
POPULATION: Ten psychotic State Hospital patients 
(8 schizophrenics, 1 case each of involutional and mental 
deficient with psychosis) between the ages of 20-40. 
PROCEDURE: The patients were examined by means of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence and memory scales, 
Rorschach and Szondi, before and immediately after the 
completion of a course of EST treatments. The average 
period between examinations was about one month. 
RESULTS: The group as a whole shows no significant 
changes in I.Q. or M.Q. The direction of change in 
1.Q. and M.Q. tends to be consistent in individual cases, 
but is apparently unrelated to “clinical improvement.” 
The Rorschach shows greater productivity (R), the 
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tendency for F+% to gravitate toward the average 
range, and an increase in the number of shading re. 
sponses. There is also a reduction in the number of 
rejections and a marked improvement in speed of 
response. No single factors, but the total pattem 
corresponds with improvement. Szondi findings shov 
a consistent trend of intensification with, and rejection 
of, the pictures. 
CONCLUSIONS: Immediate memory, learning and LQ. 
as measured by our instruments remain unaffected by 
electric shock and are poor indices of improvement. 
There is a general “loosening” or dilatation of personality 
as evidenced by a reduction of constriction and greater 
freedom and speed of associations. Single Rorschach 
factors cannot serve as indices or as predictors of im- 
provement. 

The acquisition of greater insight and autocriticism 
are supported by the Rorschach and Szondi findings. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS IN PROFESSIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Sponsored by the Division of General Psychoiogy 
10:00 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Wayne Dennis, Chairman 

Members of ABEPP: Marron BILLs; JoHN G. Dar.ey; 
CARLYLE JACOBSEN, Chairman; JoHN G. JENKINS; 
GeorcGeE A. Ketty; Davip SHAKow; 
SHARTLE; DAvip WECHSLER; and F. L. WELLs. 


SYMPOSIUM: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RE- 
SEARCH AND SERVICE FUNCTIONS OF 
THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
Sponsored by the Division of School Psychologists 
10:00 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Italicn Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 

"HARRY J. BAKER, Chairman 


PERSONALITY DYNAMICS 


11:10 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
James G. MILLER, Chairman 


11:10 a.m. Personality Factors in the Temporal Devel- 
opment of Perceptual Organization—A Method- 
ological Note. Eugenia Hanfmann, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Morris I. Stein, and Jerome § 
Bruner, Harvard University. (41) 

PROBLEM: Perception requires time. During the pericd 

between the presentation of the visua stimulus and 
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the experience of perception, both sensori-neural and 
adaptive personality processes are at work. They com- 
bine in perception making of it something more than 
mere sensation or mere autism. The study of the 
temporal course of perception as it develops with in- 
creasing exposure of the organism to the stimulus field 
is the objective of the present research. 

POPULATION: Thirty-seven normal adults. 

PROCEDURE: Tachistoscopic presentation of visual stim- 
uli, Rorschach cards, was employed. The cards were 
presented at .01, .10, and 3.0 seconds in a modified 
Dodge tachistoscope. In addition each subject was 
given unlimited exposure of the cards following the 
briefer exposures. Responses were recorded graphically 
by the subject and scored in conventional Rorschach 
categories. Independent clinical data were also avail- 
able for some subjects. 

RESULTS: Qualitative analysis of records thus obtained 
points to the presence of the following general trends: 
i—Very brief tachistoscopic presentation of Rorschach 
cards yields “primitive” responses which frequently 
reflect the dominant personality factors operative in the 
individual personality. 2—A study of the development 
of responses to the Rorschach with increasing exposure 
time results in some insight into the ontogenetic develop- 
ment of the individual’s personality. 3—Increasing 


exposure time seems to have the effect, in some cases, 
of increasing the conventionalizing of defensive per- 
ceptual responses of the subject. 

concLusions: Results obtained by brief exposure of 
Rorschach cards seem to throw added light both on the 
nature of Rorschach responses and on processes in- 


volved in perception. Defense against “primitive” 
perceptual responses has been found to require time. 
To those personality dynamics influencing perceptual 
selection and accentuation should be added certain ego- 
defensive processes. Utilization of rapid exposure of 
Rorschach cards suggests itself, therefore, as a clinically 
effective adjunct to the regular Rorschach procedure. 


11:25 a.m. A Laboratory Investigation of Measures 
of Frustration Tolerance of Pre-Adolescent Children: 
A Preliminary Report. J. Warren Thiesen and 
Ralph K. Meister, Mooseheart Laboratory. (42) 
PROBLEM: Development of a method of determining 
individual differences in frustration-tolerance and analy- 
sis of the relationship between physiological and overt 
behavioral reactions to an objectively uniform frustrating 
situation. 
POPULATION: Random sample of 11 to 13 year age group 
from a private institution for normal, dependent children 
(Mooseheart, Ill.). Data on 10 subjects have been 
intensively analyzed. Nine physiological measures, a 
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multiple rating scale and a questionnaire on motivation 
constitute the data from each subject. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects were presented with a series of 
two stylus-mazes to trace blindfolded after instruments 
for recording pulse, blood pressure, respiration, GSR, 
hand tremors and EEG were attached. Tasks were 
described as tests of learning capacity. The first maze 
was designed to yield an experience of success and the 
second maze to yield a strong experience of failure. It 
was arranged that all subjects solve the control maze 
in uniformly short time by the use of path blocks, un- 
known to the subject, to prevent retracing. They spent 
10 minutes in unsuccessful effort on the second maze 
where the true path was blocked. After a rest period, 
success was permitted. Standard comments during the 
control task consisted of praise and encouragement, 
while during the frustration task, these were essentially 
critical. One experimenter administered the mazes, 
made the comments and recorded the subject’s remarks 
and behavior. The other handled the physiological 
recording apparatus. After the experiment, special 
measures of reassurance were employed and introspec- 
tions regarding motivation were elicited. Both experi- 
menters rated each subject’s behavioral reactions on the 
basis of 12 variables (3 point scales) from an adaptation 
of Zander’s rating scale for reactions to frustration. 
RESULTS: Numerical totals derived from combined be- 
havior ratings provided indices of degree of maladjust- 
ment to a standard frustrating situation. The 10 subject 
represented cases of slight, moderate and severe frus- 
tration. The most sensitive of the 9 physiological meas- 
ures employed correlated significantly with the behavior 
ratings: pulse rate, .83+.06; GSR, .69+.11. 
CONCLUSIONS: An adaptation of Zander’s behavior 
ratings for reactions to frustration shows strong possi- 
bilities of usefulness as an index of frustration-tolerance 
when employed in connection with a standard, objec- 
tively uniform frustrating situation. Such a measure 
may have clinical significance if interpreted in the light 
of the motivational aspects of the situation. 


11:40 a.m. Personal Values as Determinants of Per- 
ceptual Selection. Jerome S. Bruner, Leo Postman, 
and Elliott McCinnies, Harvard University. (43) 
PROBLEM: Perception is a selective process. Only a 
fraction of the continual flux of sensory stimuli is repre- 
sented in perceptual experience. Sensori-neural proc- 
esses alone do not determine what is selected. This 
study is concerned with the role of personal values in 
perceptual selection. 
POPULATION: The subjects were 25 adults, men and 
women, all of whom were in ignorance of the purpose 
of the experiment. 
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PROCEDURE: The procedure comprised two parts: (1) 
determination of the subject’s value orientation by means 
of the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, and (2) tachisto- 
scopic presentation of a series of 36 words symbolizing 
(by agreement of judges) the six values of the test. The 
exposure time needed for the recognition of each word 
was measured by the methods of limits. 

RESULTS: Threshold exposure time for the recognition 
of value words is a function of the subject’s attitude 
toward the value which the word symbolizes. The null 
hypothesis that threshold of recognition and value 
orientation are independent was rejected at the one- 
per cent level on the basis of a contingency test. In 
general, the higher a subject’s value score the lower his 
threshold of recognition for a word symbolizing that 
value. This generalization is supported by a comparison 
of threshold exposure times for high and low ranking 
values. Words embodying a subject’s highest ranking 
value are on the average recognized with an exposure 
.02 sec. below that needed for words symbolizing his 
lowest ranking value. This difference is significant at 
the 2-per cent confidence level. Analysis of individual 
records shows that the great majority of subjects conform 
to the general pattern. In a few cases a significant re- 
versal of the relationship emerges: the higher the value, 
the higher the threshold for words symbolizing it. An 


interpretation of these reversals in terms of perceptual 
defense mechanisms suggests itself. 

concLusions: Value orientation is a determinant of 
perceptual selection. These findings exemplify one 
way in which such factors as needs, attitudes, and habits 


influence perceptual organization. Our results are 
consistent with a theory which postulates three ways 
in which social and personality factors affect perceptual 
organization. Needs, attitudes, and habits operate in 
(1) perceptual selection, (2) perceptual accentuation, 
i.e. vivification of relevant perceptual experience, and 
(3) perceptual fixation which renders selection and 
accentuation stable and consistent. This experiment 
is one of a series of researches on the adaptive processes 
in perception described above. 


11:55 am. The Effect of Electric Shock Treatment 
on Depressive Patients. Susan K. Deri, City 
College of New York, Graduate School. (44) 

PROBLEM: To study depressive patients’ reactions to 

a battery of psychological tests before and after electric 

shock treatment. Experimental design was based on 

the “hunch” that artificial seizures serve to release the 
patient’s repressed aggression. 

POPULATION: Three groups of subjects have been used: 

(1) Experimental group of 19 hospital patients with 

depressive symptoms, (2) Control groups: a) 10 hospital 
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patients with similar symptoms to the first group who 
did not undergo shock treatment, b) 10 hospital em. 
ployees. 

PROCEDURE: The following battery of tests had been 
administered twice to each subject, the exp. group having 
undergone shock treatment in the meantime: (1) “Tower 
building”, (2) Satiation experiment, (3) Decision time, 
(4) T.A.T. (5) Szondi test. 

RESULTS: The experimental group showed significant 
changes from the first to the second testing on all the 
scores obtained. The changes pointed toward better 
motor efficiency, decrease in satiation time and decision 
time, better structurization of the person and strengthen- 
ing of the repressing forces after shock treatment. No 
such changes occured in the two control groups. With 
the exception of the Szondi test the scores of the exp. 
group after shock treatment approached the score values 
of the normal control group. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results showed that patients after 
shock treatment regained their organizational power 
becoming motorically less inhibited and more goal- 
directed. 

The results of the Szondi test partially confirmed 
the original hypothesis, giving evidence of less inhibition 
of aggression after shock treatment. However, the same 
test gave indications that this apparently less inhibited 
behavior was accompanied by the strengthening of 
represive mechanism within the Ego. Finally a psy- 
choanalytic theory explaining all these changes is 
presented and suggestions are made for further research 
in this field. 


EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT II 


Program arranged by the Division on Evaluation 
and Measurement 
11:10 a.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
Haroip GULLIKSEN, Chairman 


11:10 am. The Verbal Relations Factor and Vocabu- 
lary. Edward E. Cureton, Personnel Research 
Section, ACO. (45) 

PROBLEM: Do tests such as paragraph reading, verbal 

analogies, proverb matching, scrambled sentences and 

verbal reasoning generate a factor not found in vocabu- 
lary tests? 

POPULATION: (1) Five verbal tests were administered 

to 841 senior students in two New York City high schools. 

(2) Sixteen tests, including four definitely verbal tests, 

were administered to 511 clerical workers at an Army 

installation. 

RESULTs: (1) A Spearman-type factor analysis shows 

that all of the non-specific variance in two vocabulary 
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tests, 2 paragraph reading test, a verbal analogies test 
and a proverb matching test is accounted for by one 
general factor. There is also an overlapping specific 
factor in the two vocabulary tests, whose correlation 
corrected for attenuation is .98. This study contains 
some interesting methodological points. 

(2) A Thurstone-type factor analysis shows that the 
same two vocabulary tests used in the previous study 
have higher loadings on the verbal relations factor than do 
those of a scrambled sentences test and a verbal reasoning 
test. The overlapping specific in the vocabulary tests 


sion appears as a “doublet.” 
r concLusions: The answer to the question raised above 
0 


is “No.” 


11:25 a.m. The Evaluation of Pairs of Tests for Guid- 
ance Use. Ceorge K. Bennett, The Psychological 
Corporation. (46) 

PROBLEM: In order to advise a client with respect to 
his educational or vocational plans, it is usual for the 
counselor to employ a battery of tests and to base his 
recommendations at least in part upon differences in 
test scores. Pairs of tests differ greatly in their differen- 
tial efficacy. It is important that scrutiny be given to 
this aspect of tests used in guidance. 

PROCEDURE: The statistic called “the proportion of 

differences in excess of the chance proportion” developed 

by T. L. Kelley is applied to all possible pairs of variables 
in certain test batteries and to an experimental battery 
of tests. 

RESULTS: One battery yielding three scores purportedly 

measuring intelligence, mechanical aptitude and cleri- 

cal aptitude is shown to differentiate only a small per- 
centage of subjects in any of the three pairs of scores. 

Asecond battery of six tests, yielding 15 pairs of scores 
is reasonably effective with respect to six of the 15 pos- 
sible differences. 

A new battery of eight tests designed to be used in 
high school guidance work has been constructed with 
regard to the statistical requirements. Application 
of the Kelley formula to this battery indicates that 
nearly all of the 28 pairs of scores surpass the minimum 
requirements for differentiation. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Important knowledge regarding the 

value of teams of tests for guidance purposes results 

from the application of Kelley’s method. 

2. By taking into account the effects of reliability 
and intercorrelation coefficients, it has been possible 
to construct a test battery of greater differential effec- 
tiveness. 


11:40 a. A Statistical Index of Participation in Dis- 
cussion. Warren G. Findley and James E. Greene, 
Air University, Maxwell Field, Alabama. (47) 
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PROBLEM: To express in quantitative terms the evenness 
of participation in seminar discussions, staff conferences 
and other face-to-face group situations involving ex- 
change of ideas with a view to solving problems. 
POPULATION: Students and instructors, all military offi- 
cers, in schools of Air University, in groups ranging in 
size from 6 to 16, who have been assigned responsibility 
to solve problems by procedures including group discus- 
sions. 

PROCEDURE: Derivation of a formula for an index 
of evenness of participation in discussion based on disper- 
sion of recorded frequencies of participation, including 
establishment of maximum and minimum values of the 
basic function, determination of constant multiplier to 
hold the function to a common scale regardless of size of 
discussion group and extent of discussions, adapting the 
function to ease of computation and comprehension by 
users. Also, application of the formula in a variety of 
situations to indicate the significance of intermediate 
values in the scale, the sensitivity of the index to recog- 
nizable changes in group participation, and the usefulness 
of the index in describing qualitatively observable differ- 
ences in discussions. 


RESULTS: An Index of Participation 100 


- 
200 

(1 - aon | was derived. This formula yields a 
value of 100 when all members of a group participate 
equally and 0 when the discussion is monopolized by two 
to the exclusion of all others. A simplified computational 
form of the formula is presented. Scale values of 90, 80, 
70 and 60 were tentatively established as dividing points 
between 5 levels of evenness of participation from out- 
standing to unsatisfactory. Preliminary applications in 6 
situations showed quantitatively the tendency of consecu- 
tive discussions to deteriorate in evenness of participation. 
These applications also showed a substantial positive 
correlation between evenness of participation as measured 
by the index and independent estimates of the quality or 
level of discussion. 

CONCLUSIONS: A promising new quantitative index of 
significant behavior has been derived and merits experi- 
mental application in a variety of appropriate situations 
to ascertain its values and limitations. 


11:55 a.m. Test Calibration for Categorical Classifica- 
tion. Culbert L. Betis, Educational Test Bureau. (48) 
PROBLEM: For the purpose of reducing difficulties of 
clinical judgment in connection with critical scores on a 
standard scale, to determine empirically the practicability 
of test calibration in terms of “chances for correct classifi- 
cation” in overlapping criterion categories. 
POPULATION: (a) Independent school pupils in grades 
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from I through VIII, varying in size from 1,458 in grade 
I to 4,700 in grade VIII with a total of 24,622 cases. 
(b) Two criterion groups, 1177 prisoners and 1040 so- 
cially normal persons. 

PP.OCEDURE: The procedure parallels laboratory experi- 
mentation and observation of results. First a pair of 
adjacent school grades is combined into one distribution 
to show the nature of the proposed calibration in relation 
to a normally obtained population having classification 
possibilities. These two groups are then presented as a 
pair of overlapping criterion groups from which the 
desired calibration is obtained. Then successive pairs 
of distributions with less and less overlapping are pre- 
sented to show the functional aspects of the proposed 
scale with differently spaced criterion groups. Finally 
an application is made to a pair of unknown criterion 
groups drawn from the adult population and tested by 
means of a newly constructed test. 

RESULTS: The 100-point scale used in calibration falls 
largely against the overlapping area. Beyond this area 
the chances for correct classification amounts to practical 
certainty. With respect to test scores the scale takes 
the form of an ogive curve. As 100 percent overlapping 


is approached, the form of the curve corresponds to the 
cumulative frequency curve in a normal distribution. 
As overlapping of criterion groups approaches zero, the 


curve tends to become a straight, perpendicular line 
centered above a perfectly efficient critical score. Ap- 
plication of the scale in connection with a new test ad- 
ministered to criterion groups drawn from an adult 
population, produced expected results. 

CONCLUSIONS: When a test is to be used for classifying 
personnel into predetermined categories, the proposed 
form of calibration has the following advantages over 
the usual standard scale: 

(a) The proposed scale applies automatically to the 

doubtful range only. (b) When no doubt exists, the 
scale becomes automatically shortened to a point or nega- 
tive range. (c) The magnification of the scale is greatest 
in the central area of greatest doubt and least in the ex- 
treme areas of greatest certainty. 
SUPPLEMENTARY OBSEP.VATIONS: (a) Critical scores can 
be set directly in terms of the amount of risk considered 
advisable under the circumstances. (b) The scale is of 
necessity closely bound to the validity of the test. 


PERSONALITY 
1:40 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Banquet Room, Hotel Stailer 
THEODORE M. NEwcoms, Chairman 
1:40 P.M. 


sonality and Ideolozy. 
California. (49) 


“Projective Questions” in the Study of Per- 
Daniel J. Levinson, Berkeley, 
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Projective (open-ended) questions, to be answered in 
a few words or lines, deal with situations or experience 
(such as unpleasant moods or awe-inspiring events) 
which are likely to have emotional significance. The 
high (prejudiced) and low (unprejudiced) quartiles om 
an Ethnocentrism Scale (also developed at the University 
of California Public Opinion Study) were the groups con- 
pared, on the hypothesis that their projective item re. 
sponses would reflect significant personality differences, 
The data reported were obtained from groups of college 
students, non-student veterans, psychiatric clinic pa- 
tients and middle class adults, with a total N of about 
309. 

A scoring manual defining several response categories 
for each of the 8 items was used by two independent 
raters who scored blindly. For each question there were 
several “high” categories, presumably characteristic of 
the high-scoring, prejudiced group, and several “low” 
categories. Responses were scored “high,” “low,” or 
“neutral” (omitted, ambiguous, mixed). 

Scoring agreement averaged 80-90% for the various 
groups. The high quartiles received an average of 75- 
99% high scores, as compared with 20-40% high scores 
for the low quartiles, all differences being significant at 
above the 0.1% level. 

Examples of low categories for the “awe-inspiring” 
item: (a) Values referring to personal achievement 
(intellectual, esthetic, scientific), realization of demo- 
cratic goals by self and society, etc. (b) Power as 
exemplified in man’s achievements and in nature, 
(c) Intense nature experiences showing clear signs of 
esthetic, sensual-emotional involvement. The corre- 
sponding high categories are: (a) Values referring to 
conventionalized sex, ownership, vague sense of virtue, 
etc. (b) Power in the form of (authoritarian) deference 
and submission toward powerful people. (c) Dilute, 
superficial nature experiences. 

These and other differences, corroborated by other 
techniques, suggest that the groups compared differ 
with respect both to ethnocentric ideology and to deep- 
lying personality dynamics. Some of these personality 
differences are discussed. 


1:55 p.m. Interpreting the Picture-Story (TAT) 
Method. Percival M. Symonds, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (50) 

PROBLEM: Themes from stories told by a subject in 

response to pictures are often interpreted as descriptive 

of the overt personality of the individual telling the 
stories. In order to test this hypothesis extensive case 
and life history data were collected from subjects from 
whom stories were obtained by the picture-story method, 
POPULATION: Forty normal adolescent boys and gir), 
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in junior and senior high school, ages 12 to 18. Twenty 
of the subjects were boys and twenty girls. 

pEsULTS: There is no appreciable correlation between 
theme counts and estimates of adjustment. Corre- 
spondencies and divergencies have been noted between 
the fantasy material and the case material in each 
individual. The divergencies are particularly striking. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is not possible to estimate overt 
personality characteristics or life history material with 
any degree of certainty from picture-story material. 
The hypothesis is made that various methods of reacting 
to a conflict are mutually exclusive. If an individual 
expresses his conflict by symptomatic behavior he does 
not have to express his conflict in any other way. If 
he represses ‘it, it may find expression in fantasy. Pic- 
ture-story material, which is on the fantasy level, 
represents principally unconscious and unexpressed 
drives, impulses, defenses against anxiety and other 
dynamic tendencies which may be and frequently are 
the opposite of the expressed personality. It is con- 
cluded that content analysis of picture-story (TAT) 
material has little diagnostic (descriptive) significance 
and that its principal value comes from using it to 
reveal underlying dynamic trends. 


2:10 p.m. A Study of the Personality of Alcoholic 
Males. Helen Marshall, Ogden, Utah. (51) 

PROBLEM: To apply objective methods of evaluation 
to the determination of: first, whether there are certain 
environmental factors in the background of the alcoholic 
which differ in nature or in degree from those found for 
the generality; and second, whether there are person- 
ality differences between the alcoholic and the non- 
alcoholic which can be measured by existing implements. 
POPULATION: The experimental group consists of 120 
American-born males between the ages of 20 and 50 who 
had been committed to mental hospitals in California 
with the diagnosis of ‘chronic alcoholic without psy- 
chosis.” The control group includes 179 men selected 
as far as possible to form a group comparable to the 
experimental group in age, education, and occupational 
level. 

PROCEDURE: A combined questionnaire and rating scale 
was developed for the investigation of the subject’s 
memories of early environment and his evaluation of 
his present personality. This was supplemented by the 
use of (1) an abbreviated and revised form of the Chassell 
Experience Variables Record, (2) The Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale, and (3) The Strong 
Vocational Interest Test. 

RESULTS: The alcoholics differed significantly from the 
control group in their report of early environment in the 
direction of homes characterized by greater security, 
both emotional and economic. In adult personality 
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they are below the level of the controls in all the areas 
of personality which were itivestigated: vocational, 
social, emotional, and marital adjustment. All these 
differences might be related to the changes due to excess 
use of alcohol. 

CONCLUSIONS: There is some basis for the assumption 
that alcoholism is more likely to develop in an atmosphere 
which fails to create in the individual the ability to 
cope with frustration. The characteristic personality 
differences found in the adult alcoholic can all be in- 
terpreted as the result of his alcoholism rather than as 
etiological factors in its development. 


2:25 pm. Attitudes and Experiences of American- 
Jewish and American-Irish Male Youth as Related 
to Adult Inebriety Rates. Donald D. Glad, Palo 
Alto, California. (52) 

PROBLEM: To investigate factors associated with the 

high inebriety rate among American-Irish as compared 

to the low inebriety rate among American Jews, a study 
was made of the attitudes and experiences with alcohol 
among youth drawn from these groups. 

POPULATION: (1) An “‘American-Jewish” group com- 

posed of 49 male high-school seniors defined as “Jews” 

by their reply to a questionnaire item on religious 

preference. (2) An “American-Irish” group of 49, 

defined as having at least one parent born in Ireland, 

and as of “Catholic” religious preference. (3) A 

“Control” group of 49, defined as 3rd generation Ameri- 

can, of Central and North European stock, and of 

“Protestant” or “no” religious preference. These 

subjects were matched for age, I. Q., and socio-economic 

status. 

PROCEDUPE: (1) Collection of data: Three techniques 

were employed; (a) a free interview using open ended 

questions, (b) a detailed printed questionnaire, and 

(c) a rating scale on which the subject compared a defined 

drinker with a desirable friend. These techniques 

were each designed to provide data for the testing of 
hypotheses. 

(2) Analysis of data: The analysis was made frst 
by the testing of three hypotheses, and second by 
induction. A datum was admitted significant if (a) the 
Irish or Jewish group differed from both other groups, 
and (b) if it fitted logically into an explanatory hy- 
pothesis. 

RESULTS: The hypothesis that the low rate of inebriety 

among Jews results from a need to conform to the most 

acceptable social standards was not confirmed. The 
hypothesis that permissive parental attitudes toward 
children’s drinking will be associated with low inebriety 
rates, and that a restrictive attitude will be associated 
with high inebriety rates, was partially supported, in 
that the Jewish subjects differ (1) in being significantly 
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younger in average age at which they first feel permitted 
to drink and (2) tending to drink in more casual, matter- 
of-fact, and parentally approved situations. Irish 
subjects differed in (1) beginning to drink as early as 
Jewish, but feeling less “permitted” to do so: (2) in 
drinking clandestinely and excessively, and (3) inevalu- 
ating drinking moralistically. The plausibility that 
these findings can be readily interpreted as either a cause 
or a result led to their causal significance being ques- 
tioned. Findings on the hypothesis that high proof 
liquors will be preferred in high inebriety groups, were 
as follows: (1) Irish tend more than Jews or Controls 
to use high proof liquors, (2) Jews, more than Irish or 
Controls, tend to use wine. That these differential 
preferences may logically be expected from other factors 
associated with inebriety bring their causal significance 
into question. 

An analysis of differentiating items into semantically 

homogeneous clusters showed the Jews significantly 
different from others in drinking for socially practical 
and religiously symbolic purposes. The Irish were dif- 
ferent in drinking for the promotion of personal pleasure 
and social conviviality. 
CONCLUSIONS: The Jewish uses of alcohol (for social 
practicality and religious symbolism) can be formulated 
as instrumental uses for the attainment of goals remote 
from the direct effects of alcohol per se. The Irish uses 
(for personal pleasure and conviviality) can be conceived 
as being directed toward affective consequences in which 
the psycho-physiological effects of alcohol per se are of 
primary concern. This Jewish instrumental use, as 
opposed to the Irish affective use is considered to have 
central importance in determining the differential 
inebriety rates, inasmuch as (1) it can be interpreted to 
describe the genesis of the inebriety tendency, and 
(2) it is plausibly a cause only, not an effect of the 
inebriety differences, and (3) it provides explanation of 
the other differences found between Irish and Jewish 
subjects, e.g., parental permissiveness and proof of liquor 
preference differences. 


AUDITION 


1:40 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
S. S. Stevens, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. The Loudness of Repeated Short Tones. 
W. R. Garner, Johns Hopkins University. (53) 

PROBLEM: To show how the loudness of a series of short 

tones is affected by the repetition rate, and how this 

relation is influenced by duration, frequency, and in- 

tensity of tone. 

POPULATION: Seven male college students served as 
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observers. All had normal hearing and some previous 
experience as listerners. 

PROCEDURE: The observer matches two alternating 
stimuli in loudness, listening monaurally in a sound- 
deadened room. Two stimuliof thesame tonal frequency 
are 1 second long with 0.25 seconds separating them. 
One stimulus is a steady tone, the other a series of 
repeated short tones. Repetition rates varied from 5 to 
100 per second, and the change in loudness as a func- 
tion of repetition rate was investigated with 3 frequen- 
cies, 2 intensities, and 5durations. Additional measures 
were made with other frequencies and intensities. 
RESULTS: Loudness increases with an increase in repe- 
tition rate under all conditions. A repeated short tone 
is louder than a steady tone of equal total energy. The 
magnitude of both these relations is highly variable 
between observers, which causes difficulty in stating 
precise loudness relations. The interaction of the 
parameters is very complex, but the following general 
relations hold for all observers. 

1. The greater the tone intensity, the more repetition 
rate affects loudness, and the less duration affects 
loudness. 

2. Thus if two tones have the same total energy, but 
different duration-repetition rate relations, they will not 
be equally loud. The tone with the longer duration 
and slower repetition rate is louder at low intensities, 
and conversely at high intensities. 

3. The shorter the tone, the more repetition rate 
affects loudness. 

4. The slower the repetition rate, the more duration 
affects loudness. 

5. Repeated short tones are relatively less loud in the 
middle frequency range than at higher or lower fre- 
quencies. 


1:35 
Threshold of Tonality. 
University. (54) 

PROBLEM: Is there an “atonal” interval in audition 
analogous to the “achromatic” interval in vision? 
More specifically, is the threshold for the detection of a 
sinusoidal stimulus (threshold of audibility) significantly 
different from the threshold for the recognition of the 
tonal character of the stimulus (threshold of tonality)? 
POPULATION: Two experienced observers, each with 
“normal” hearing. 
PROCEDURE: Thresholds of audibility and tonality were 
determined by each observer at seven frequencies. The 
observer varied the signal intensity at his earphone until 
he could either (1) just detect the presence of an auditory 
stimulus, or (2) just perceive the tonal character of the 
stimulus. 


The Threshold of Audibility and the 
Irwin Pollack, Harvard 
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RESULTS: 1. The threshold of audibility was found to 
be significantly lower than the threshold of tonality at 
each frequency for each of the observers. 

2. For each observer, the maximum difference between 
the two thresholds was at 4000 cycles per second. In 
all but one case, the difference at 4000 cycles was signifi- 
cantly greater than the difference at the other frequencies. 

3. The intra-trial variance of each of the thresholds 
was significantly lower than the inter-session variance. 

4. Little difference was found between the variances 
of the thresholds of audibility and of tonality. Observers 
are able apparently to distinguish reliably between 
audibility and tonality and are able to make threshold 
judgments based on either criterion. 

This research was conducted under Contract N5-ori-76 
between Harvard University and the Office of Naval 
Research. 


2:10 p.m. An Auditory Analogue of Visual Flicker. 
George A. Miller, Harvard University. (55) 
PROBLEM: Random “white” noise, when interrupted at 
a regular rate, provides an auditory stimulus comparable 
to the interrupted light used in studies of visual flicker. 
With such a stimulus, three experiments were designed to 
explore (1) the critical rates of interruption at which 
fusion occurs, (2) sensitivity to changes in the rate of 
interruption, and (3) the ability to adjust a pure tone 
to a frequency corresponding to the rate of interruption 
of the noise. 
POPULATION: Ten male listeners with normal hearing 
were used. 
PROCEDURE: Electronic equipment produced and inter- 
rupted the noise. The rate of interruption, the sound- 
time fraction, and the intensity of the noise could be 
varied by known amounts. 
RESULTS: The point at which an interrupted noise fuses 
into a continuous perception depends upon the rate of 
interruption, the sound-time fraction, and the intensity 
of the noise. In general, the ear is much more sensitive 
to interruptions than the eye, and a difference between 
continuous and interrupted noise can be reported at 
rates well above 1000 interruptions per second. Differ- 
ential sensitivity to changes in the rate of interruption— 
with a sound-time fraction of 0.5—is poor above 250 
interruptions per second. Also at these high rates the 
listener loses his ability to match the frequency of a pure 
tone to the rate of interruption. 
CONCLUSIONS: The detection of the difference between 
continuous and interrupted noise depends upon the rate 
at which the auditory mechanism recovers from stimu- 
lation. From simple assumptions about this rate of 
recovery and a knowledge of sensitivity to differences 
in the intensity of noise, the conditions for perceptual 
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fusion can be predicted. The ability to match the rate 
of interruption with the frequency of a pure tone is 
puzzling, since fluttering noise provides no outstanding 
components at that frequency for analysis by the 
resonant mechanism of the cochlea. Presumably the 
ability depends upon the synchronous firing of the fibers 
in the auditory nerve. Such a hypothesis is supported 
by the close and suggestive correspondence between 
the sensitivity of the auditory system to changes in the 
rate of interruption of a noise and the tactual sensitivity 
to changes in the frequency of a vibrating pressure 
applied to the skin. 

The author is indebted to Mr. W. G. Taylor for 
assistance in obtaining the experimental data. This 
research was conducted under contract with the U. S. 
Navy, Office of Naval Research. 


2:25 p.m. A Verbal Audiometric Test for Young 
Children. Lee Meyerson, Vassar College. (56) 
PROBLEM: Construction of a verbal audiometric test to 
measure audition in pre-school children. 
EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION: Selected children in the 
Vassar College Nursery School, Poughkeepsie day 
school, and Poughkeepsie public schools. N > 50. 
PROCEDURE: A systematically attenuated recording of 
36 dissyllabic words of the spondee stress pattern is 
administered thru high fidelity playback and earphone 
equipment to from 1 to 10 subjects. Response consists 
of pointing to a picture corresponding to the stimulus 
word heard. 
RESULTS: 1. The threshold of speech hearing for children 
with normal hearing is easily established. 

2. Using this level as a criterion, children with hearing 
losses are easily, quickly, and reliably identified. 

3. Children who are not responsive to pure tone 
audiometric testing, or who do not respond consistently, 
can be tested with the method described. 

4. There appears to be a close relationship between a 
child’s hearing as measured by the verbal audiometric 
test and as measured by a pure tone test. 
coNcLusions: A simple, reliable method for testing 
the hearing of young children has been described. 


PERSONALITY TESTS 


Program arranged by the Division of Counseling 
and Guidance Psychologists 
2:50 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
JoserH M. Bossirt, Chairman 


The Development of Diagnostic Tools to 
Robert M. Bear 


2:50 P.M. 
Further Remedial Instruction. 
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and the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests. (57) 
PROBLEM: Research has proved that much of the 
inefficient reading now found among students at all 
educational levels can be remedied. Only a small part 
of what can be done, is being done, however, and as a 
result student mortality due, in a large part, to poor 
language skills, is still great. One of the reasons for 
this is that. most remedial reading is being done by 
clinicians highly skilled in the work. There are tew 
such skilled clinicians and they cannot handle the 
volume of work which needs to be done. It has been 
demonstrated that a large portion of the work can be 
done by personnel workers and subject matter in- 
structors if the technique and tools are adapted to their 
needs. This would leave only the more serious cases 
to be referred to the clinicians, who also should be 
well-prepared clinical psychologists; for a person whose 
reading skills do not improve when instruction is varied 
to his needs probably needs therapy of a more generalized 
nature than specialized remedial reading instruction 
offers. 

POPULATION: The population on which the tests are 
being tried out is approximately six thousand persons, 
seventh grade through college freshmen distributed over 
a large geographical area and in approximately seventy- 
five schools and colleges. Approximately the same 
population is being reached by remedial programs. 
PROCEDURE: Recognizing the existence of the problem 
described, eight specialists in the field of reading obtained 
a grant of six thousand dollars to (1) determine in what 
areas remedial techniques which could be applied without 
much specialized training had been found successful; 

(2) build a battery of tests which can be administered 
by persons who have not had specialized training in 
testing or remedial work, the interpretation of which 
would lead directly into areas of remedial work from 
which the student would profit; 

(3) follow up on the testing and remedial work with 
research and development of other tests and materials 
as they are needed in order to encourage the individual- 
ization of reading instruction. The Committee is 
operating on a non-profit basis, making the tests available 
at the most reasonable figure possible. Any money 
accruing from the sale of tests is to be returned to 
research on them and on related remedial techniques. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The investigation of 
areas where remedial techniques which could be applied 
successfully by a person without much specialized 
training revealed these areas to be: (1) vocabulary 
(2) comprehension (3) rate of reading, in various special- 
izei areas, and (4) word recognition and word attack. 
A previous report has been made on the survey test 
which has been developed and the projected diagnostic 
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tests in these areas. This paper concerns itself with a 
specific description of the diagnostic tests and the 
remedial programs which may follow the use of such 
tests. 


3:05 p.m. An Evaluation of Counselor Consistency. 
Milton E. Hahn, Psychological Services Center, 
Syracuse, New York. (58) 

PROBLEM: An evaluation of inter-counselor consistency 
in diagnosing educational-vocational alternatives for 
adult male cases. 
POPULATION: Fifty adult male veterans of World War II 
selected within bands of measured academic ability 
from the files of the Syracuse University Veterans 
Advisement Program. 
PROCEDURE: The sample of 50 adult male veterans was 
selected at random from a file of 1,509 cases. The case 
notes of the original counselor were removed and each of 
the 50 case folders reviewed by each of 4 counselors in 
the Veterans Advisement program at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Each counselor assigned three three-digit 
code numbers from the D.O.T. in order of judged 
appropriateness for each case. Extent of agreement 
among and between counselors was determined for these 
assignments. The 600 job labels were re-interpreted 
into 44 differentiated ability patterns and comparisons 
made among and between the counselors’ judgments in 
terms of first, second, and third judgments. Com- 
parisons were made of occupational field, occupational 
level, and field-level combined. 

RESULTS: 1. In only one instance did 2 counselors agree 

well on first choices, with three-digit D.O.T. codes. 

2. Second and third choices tor counselees, in terms of 

the D.O.T. codes, showed little inter-counselor agree- 

ment. 3. Use of combined field-level ability choices 

increased perfect agreement on first choices over D.O.T. 

three-digit counselor assignments from 8% to 24%. 

4. Field-level agreement by 4 counselors as one of 3 

alternatives regardless of order of judged appropriateness 

was 90%. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Use of three-digit (or more) code 

numbers from the D.O.T. for purposes of diagnosing 

appropriate occupational outlets was confusing and leads 
to lack of agreement among experienced counselors. 

2. Use of ability pattern diagnosis leads to much greater 

agreement among counselors. 

Acknowledgement is made of Mr. Stanley Ostrom for 
his part in this research. 


3:20 p.m. Implications of Social Dynamics for Methods 
of Therapy with College Students. Harold B. 
Pepinsky and Pauline N. Pepinsky, Michigan State 
College. (59) 
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PROBLEM: To analyze some implications of social 
dynamics for methods of therapy with college students. 
DISCUSSION: Professional psych logists, providing thera- 
peutic services on the college campus, must turn from a 
preoccupation with psychological factors in adjustment 
to a recognition of sociological aspects. Whereas 
psychological services in prewar years were, for the most 
part, limited to individual therapeutic contacts for 
assisting students to solve problems of adjustment, 
increasing recognition is being given to therapy in the 
social group. Not only have increased enrollments and 
scarcity of competent personnel placed a heavy burden 
on individual therapeutic services, but a highly unstable 
social structure has forced the psychologist to be more 
concerned with the individual in his role as a member of 
society. Examples of such trends in therapy are: 
(a) group therapy in the classroom, (b) use of group 
methods in conjunction with individual therapy in the 
specialized counseling agency, (c) emphasis upon housing 
and activities programs as therapeutic media, (d) use of 
sociometric techniques to supplement psychometric 
methods in measuring individual adjustment, (e) recog- 
nition of greater socially induced tension in primary 
family groups (larger numbers of married students), and 
(f) awareness of the influence of shifting economic 
conditions upon vocational opportunities for students. 
concLusions: Although psychologists have repeatedly 
emphasized that adjustment must be evaluated in terms 
of cultural norms, the psychologically trained therapist 
at the college level has relied upon a relatively stable 
social framework. The assumption of unvarying cultural 
criteria of adjustment is no longer tenable. This 
condition implies a necessity for greater breadth of 
training in social dynamics and a greater flexibility in 
the use of therapeutic techniques. 


3:35 p.m. Relative Correspondence of Professed Inter- 
ests to Kuder and Strong Interest Test Scores. 
Edward S. Bordin, State College of Washington. (60) 

PROBLEM: In an earlier publication, Bordin advanced 

a theory, expressed in terms of Strong test phenomena, 

that in taking an interest test the individual was ex- 

pressing his concept of himself in terms of occupational 
stereotypes. If this is true, a test which taps deeper 
less verbalized reactions toward oneself will have a greater 
contribution to make in counseling and _ selection. 

Similarly, Paterson has recently suggested that the 

Strong Inventory is to be preferred to the Kuder as a 

selection device because it is more subtle in that the 

vocational significance of the items are not so readily 
apparent to the person taking the tests. The purpose 
of this study is to test the hypothesis that the two tests 
differ in subtlety by comparing the correspondence of 
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test scores to professed interests. It is assumed that 
the less subtle test will show greater correspondence 
between professed and measured interests. 

POPULATION: Ninety college students who had sought 
vocational counseling. 

PROCEDURE: During the counseling process, the subjects, 
in addition to taking the two tests, had occasion to fill 
out a questionnaire which included: (1) a request to 
list in order of preference the five occupations they would 
prefer without regard to abilities or opportunities; 
(2) a request to list in order of preference in terms of 
abilities and interests three of seven presented general 
occupational groupings. These were taken as two types 
of evidence of professed interests. One more source of 
expression of professed interest was obtained by listing 
the occupation upon which the student’s desires appeared 
to be focused as he started the counseling process. This 
was obtained from summaries of interviews. 

RESULTS: Tabulations will be made of the correspondence 
between each of these three types of expression of pro- 
fessed interests and degree of expression of these interests 
on corresponding scales of the Strong and Kuder tests, 
respectively. For convenience as well as for theoretical 
reasons, the A, B+, B, etc., categories will be used for 
the Strong. The Kuder scores will be converted to the 
corresponding terms. Relationships between professed 
and measured interests, computed by means of chi- 
square and contingency coefficients, will be compared 
for the two tests in terms of intensity and order of 
preference. 


THE HUMAN RETINA 


2:50 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
Henry Imus, Chairman 


The Electrical Response of the Human 
E. Parker John- 


2:50 P.M. 
Retina During Dark-adaptation. 
son, Brown University. (61) 

PROBLEM: To determine the temporal course of dark- 

adaptation as revealed by the electrical response of the 

human retina. 

POPULATION: One color-normal, emmetropic eye. 

PROCEDURE: The electrical response was recorded at 

selected intervals during the course of dark-adaptation. 

Various intensities of white and colored light were 

employed in stimulation. Dark-adaptation was con- 

tinued to 90 minutes. The amplified responses actuated 

a loop-oscillograph and were recorded photographically 

on a moving tape. Pre-adaptation was to a field of 

white light having a brightness of 1.73 footlamberts. 

Central fixation only. 

RESULTS:Results are presented showing the increase in 
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the amplitude of the principal b-wave as a function of 
time in the dark and as a function of stimulus intensity. 
Results for white, red, yellow, and blue light are similar. 
“Dark-adaptation curves” based on the amount of light 
required at different times-in-the-dark to elicit responses 
of equal magnitude are shown. 

CONCLUSIONS: Similarities between the responses suggest 
that the principal b-wave represents scotopic rather than 
photopic function, whatever the color of the stimulus. 
Red- and blue-responses were easily distinguished on 
the basis of differences in the early portions of the 
responses. The possibility of relating these results to 
our knowledge of the subjective phenomena of human 
vision is discussed. 


3:05 p.m. A Comparison of Threshold Acuities for 
Vernier, Real Depth, and Stereoscopic Tasks Under 
Similar Conditions. Richard N. Berry, Brown 
University. (62) 

PROBLEM: The problem under investigation in the 

present experiment is the determination of quantitative 

relations among the thresholds for vernier, real depth, 
and stereoscopic tasks. 

POPULATION: Three adult male humans with 20/20 

Snellen acuity. 


PROCEDURE: Two, black, cylindrical test objects (rods), 
one above the other in the median vertical visual plane 
were viewed through apertures such that contours other 
than those of the rods were minimized. The subjects, 
under one condition (vernier), were required to judge 
whether the bottom rod was to the right or left of the 
upper one; in the second condition (real depth) the 


response was back or front. A third condition (stereo- 
scopic depth), in which two sets of vernier objects were 
viewed through right angle prisms such that one vernier 
displacement was presented to one eye while an equal 
and opposite displacement was presented to the other 
eye, also required a back or front judgment. The 
method of constant stimuli was employed. The vertical 
separation between the rods was varied from 3.6” to 
891” of visual angle; six separations were employed. 
Each of the test rods subtended 107” in the horizontal 
plane, and the two rods subtended an angle of 1° 23’ 7” 
in the vertical plane minus whatever vertical separation 
was used. The brightness of the field was 114 milli- 
lamberts. 

RESULTS: When the threshold visual angles are consid- 
ered as a function of the various separations of the rods, 
the curves for the real depth situation and the stereo- 
scopic depth situation are similar in shape and have a 
curvilinear form with the best thresholds at the interme- 
diate separations. The curve for the stereoscopic situa- 
tion is displaced upwards from that of the real depth 
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situation by about .2” of arc. The curve for the vernier 
situation is similar in shape to the curves for stereoscopic 
depth and real depth for separations of the rods above 
135”, but the actual thresholds for vernier acuity are 
slightly less than twice as large. For the smaller vertical 
separations of the rods the vernier acuity is superior to 
both types of depth acuity. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that for vertical separa- 
tions of more than 135” between the test objects vernier 
and real or stereoscopic depth acuity have a simple rela- 
tion and that depth acuity is slightly less than twice as 
good as vernier. For the smaller vertical separations the 
relation is more complex, and vernier acuity is superior 
to both types of depth acuity. 

Real depth acuity and stereoscopic acuity obtained by 
presenting equal and opposite vernier displacements to 
each eye by means of right angle prisms are, quantita- 
tively the same. 


3:20 p.m. Electrical Measurements of the Adaption of 
the Human Retina to Constant Levels of Illumi- 
nation. L. A. Riggs and E. P. Johnson, Brown 
University. (63) 

PROBLEM: To determine the relative sensitivity of the 
retina to flashes of light of various wave-lengths at vari- 
ous constant levels of adaptation. 
PROCEDURE: The eye was first dark-adapted and then 
brought to a steady state of light adaptation by prolonged 
fixation on the center of a uniform field. Five separate 
levels of adapting brightness were explored during the 
course of the experiments. Brief (0.04 sec.) flashes of 
light were added at the central region of the adapting 
field. The responses of the retina to these flashes were 
recorded electrically with the aid of a corneal electrode 
attached to a contact lens. In this way an objective rec- 
ord was obtained of the influence of level of adaptation 
upon visual responses. 

RESULTS: .When the eye is adapted to a brightness level 

of two millilamberts, the retinal response to a flash of 

white light consists of brief negative, positive and second 
negative components. At an adapting level one log unit 
lower in brightness, a flash which is one log unit less in- 
tense yields a response which is similar in amplitude, but 
with less negativity and longer latency in each compo- 
nent. A two or three log unit reduction in adapting 
brightness effects a corresponding reduction in the inten- 
sity of flash necessary to yield an approximately equiva- 
lent response. Complete darkness, however, is 
equivalent to a level of about 0.001 millilambert for the 
flashes used in these experiments. Responses to the var- 
ious colors reveal characteristic differences in wave-form. 

CONCLUSIONS: Over a considerable range of adapting 

brightnesses, the retina appears to compensate perfectly 
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for reductions in level of illumination, by responding to 
proportionately lower intensities of stimulation. Re- 
sponses are much slower, however, at the lower levels. 
These findings, obtained by an objective method, are in- 
dependent of events in the higher visual centers. Yet 
they are consistent with psychophysical data on reaction 
time and critical frequency of fusion for low levels of il- 
jumination. It seems clear that a major portion of this 
process of compensation occurs in the retina itself. 


3:35 p.m. The Relationship Between Critical Flicker 
Frequency and Flash Duration. Neil R. Barilett, 
Johns Hopkins University. (64) 

PROBLEM: Three common assumptions found in Hecht’s 

discussion of the visual process have been developed to 

predict flicker data, and from them, intensity discrimina- 
tion. The prediction of a linear relationship between the 
reciprocals of flash duration and time between flashes for 
critical flicker frequency is tested in this experiment. 

The relationship between flicker and flash duration is an 

important consideration in design of visual display equip- 

ment associated with radar. 

PROCEDURE: The dark interval (dark-time) between 

flashes for critical flicker frequency (cff) has been deter- 

mined with two observers for various flash durations 

(light-times) and for different flash intensities. Foveal 

presentations with “white” light were made. 

RESULTS: (1) As light-time increases, dark-time for cff 

progressively decreases, until it approaches a constant 

time value dependent upon intensity; (2) cff first in- 

creases, then decreases as light-time is lengthened; (3) 

there is a marked dependence of the data upon intensity, 

as of course was anticipated from previous studies; (4) 

the light-time:dark-time ratio for maximum cff pro- 

gressively decreases with higher intensities; and (5) the 
functions relating dark-time to light-time for cff do not 


‘ conform to the theoretical predictions. 


CONCLUSIONS: The empirical results are useful as they 
stand in radar development, so applications merit little 
discussion. The failure of the theory to account for the 
data is another matter, especially since this theory has 
been developed to relate other kinds of visual data to 
flicker. The assumptions are insufficient, or some one or 
more of the three is invalid. One of them—that the re- 
sponse to a flash is an amount rather than a rate effect 
—is susceptible to a simple experimental check. On the 
basis of this check it appears valid, so the other two as- 
sumptions are held in strongest doubt. These assump- 


tions are that discrimination data can be accounted for in 
terms of a bimolecular excitation and recovery process, 
and that any discrimination threshold is some constant 
effect. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT: This research was carried out under 
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Contract N5-ori-166, Task Order I, between the Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval*Research, and The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


SYMPOSIUM: TEACHING OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Sponsored by the Division on the Teaching 
of Psychology 
3:00 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
Fioyp L. Rucu, Chairman 


Speakers: Paut A. Wirty, “Psychological Implications 
of the Army Program for Illiterates”’ 

PFAFFMANN and Harorp ScuiosBEre, “The Labo- 
ratory in Undetgraduate Psychology Courses” 

Mason “Education as a Barrier’ 

CLARENCE Levusa, “Psychology’s Place in a Two Year 
Course in the Life Sciences” 


SYMPOSIUM: BASIC PRINCIPLES IN 
DIRECTIVE AND NON-DIRECTIVE 
COUNSELING 


Sponsored by the Division of Consulting Psychology 
3:00 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
This program will present the principles or fundamen- 
tal precepts underlying the procedures of Directive and 
Non-Directive Counseling, and their application. It is 
expected that the discussion will emphasize specific areas 
and range of usefulness for each approach. 


RosBert A. BROTEMARKLE, Chairman 


Participants: FREDERICK C. THORNE, Ph.D., M.D., Ed- 
itor of the Journal of Clinical Psychology, University 
of Vermont, and ArtHuR W. Coomss, Ph.D., Director, 
Psychological Services Center, Syracuse University 

Discussants: Doris TwWITCHELL-ALLEN, Ph.D., Psychol- 
ogist Children’s Hospital, E. Lowett Ketty, Ph.D., 
University of Michigan, and Jerry W. Carter, Jr., 
Ph.D., Director, Wichita Guidance Center, Wichita, 
Kansas 


SYMPOSIUM: ROLES OF ACTION AND 
BASIC RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Sponsored by The Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 
3:00 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


The symposium will center about the following prob- 
lem faced by social scientists who are interested in the 
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ineffective utilization by society of social science knowl- 
edge: whether the use of their scientific status in promot- 
ing controversial issues although immediately effective 
may result in retarding the development of public con- 
fidence in the reliability of social science knowledge. 


Donatp G. Maravuis, Chairman 


TESTS 


Program arranged by the Division of Counseling and 
Guidance Psychologists 


4:00 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
HERBERT Wooprow, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. Subtle and Obvious Keys for the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Daniel N. 
Wiener, St. Paul, Minnesota. (65) 

PROBLEM: Can independent subtle and obvious keys for 

personality test scales be developed; if so, is there a mean- 

ingful difference between these keys? 

POPULATION: (1) Norm Group: 100 men of original norm 

group of Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory; 

(2) Validity Studies: 53 ASTP psychology students; 40 

high and 29 low ability counselees; 50 counselees with 

high and 45 with low “Lie” scale scores; (3) Statistical 

Studies: 100 random MMPI test sheets for intercorrela- 

tions, and 152 for correlation with “K”. 

PROCEDUPE: 1. All items on eight scales of MMPI divided 

into relatively “Subtle” and “Obvious” categories for 

emotional implications. 

2. Answer sheets of original MMPI norm group re- 
scored to develop separate norms for “‘S” and “O” keys. 

3. Average S and O standard scores computed for 
ASTP psychology class, high and low ability groups, and 
high and low “Lie” score groups. 

4. Pearsonian r’s computed for interrelationships of S, 
O, and total scores; and between O minus S, and K scale. 
RESULTs: 1. On five scales of the MMPI, positive skews 
developed for ‘“‘O” keys compared with relatively normal 
distributions for “‘S” keys; standard score norms were de- 
veloped for S and O keys on these five scales. 

2. Sophisticated psychological, high intelligence, and 
high “Lie” scale groups all were higher on S keys than O, 
with the reverse true for low intelligence and low “Lie” 
scale groups. 

3. An intercorrelational table suggests high relation- 
ships among S and O keys of different scales; relatively 
high positive correlations exist between “K” scale and 
“OQ” minus “S” scores. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. “Subtle” and “Obvious” keys and 

standard score norms were developed and studied for 

five scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

Inventory. 
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2. Meaningful differences between and interpretations 
of S and O have been developed which total scale scores 
do not provi le. 

3. While O items contribute largely to validity for in- 
stitutionalized groups, S items may prove the more valu- 
able with relatively normal, psychologically sophisticated, 
or intellectually superior populations. 


4:15 p.m. A Study of the Relationship of Measured In- 
terests to Measured Mechanical Aptitude, Person- 
ality, and Vocabulary. Frances Oralind Triggs, New 
York. (66) 

PROBLEM: The use of the interest inventory as one of the 
basic tools in the counselling process has become an ac- 
cepted procedure well-justified by research. However, 
there is much research to be done to clarify the relation- 
ship of interests as measured by carefully constructed in- 
terest inventories to measurement of aptitudes, abilities, 
and personality. This study summarizes what has been 
done in this field and extends it by presenting relation- 
ships found between scores on an interest test and scores 
on tests of personality, mechanical aptitude,, and vo- 
cabulary. 


POPULATION: 


University Students: Male 

Data: N35  Kuder Preference Record. Minnesota 
Multiphasic 

Kuder Preference Record. 
Board 

Kuder Preference Record. Minnesota 
Paper Form Board 

Kuder Preference Record. Minnesota 
Spacial Relations 

Kuder Preference Record. 
neering 

Kuder Preference Record. 
cabulary 

University Students: Female 

Data: N62 Kuder Preference Record. Minnesota 
Multiphasic 

Kuder Preference Record. Purdue Peg 
Board 

Kuder Preference Record. 
Paper Form Board 

Kuder Preference Record. 
Spacial Relations 

Kuder Preference Record. Michigan Vo- 
cabulary 

PROCEDURE: Correlations were run (separately for males 

and females) between the nine scores on the Kuder Pref- 

erence Record with scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic, 

the Michigan Vocabulary, the Purdue Peg Board, the 


Purdue Peg 


N 102 Moore Engi- 


N 120 Michigan Vo- 


N 40 
N 61 Minnesota 
N 42 Minnesota 


N 37 
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Minnesota Paper Form Board, the Minnesota Spacial Re- 
lations, and the Moore Engineering Tests. 

RESULTS: The report presented here summarizes previous 
work done on the relationship of interests to personality 
and presents the relationship found between the scores 
on the Minnesota Multiphasic and the Kuder Preference 
Record. 

CONCLUSIONS: The correlations found in this study sug- 
gest that there are some relationships between the person- 
ality as measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic and the 
Preference Record. A biserial technique is going to be 
applied to the same data to determine whether these re- 
lationships can be brought into even sharper focus. 


4:30 p.m. The Use of Tests in the Selection of Medical 
Students by the College of Medicine of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. William E. Kendall and Milton E. Hahn, 
Psychological Services Center, Syracuse University. 
(67) 

PROBLEM: To select a test battery which will aid in im- 
proving the procedures used in admission of medical stu- 
dents by the College of Medicine of Syracuse University. 
POPULATION: 244 students distributed among the four 
classes of the College of Medicine at Syracuse University. 
PROCEDUPE: An extensive test battery requiring 14 days 
was administered to all students in February, 1946, and 
to the entering class in September, 1946. In addition, 
personal history information, pre-medical grades, medical 
grades, and ratings by faculty members were obtained 
for all students. These data were coded and punched 
on 1.B.M. cards and intercorrelations between the tests 
in the battery and correlations between tests and medical 
school grades were computed. 

RESULTS: Preliminary findings indicate (1) in classes 

which had completed one or more years of medical school 

at the time of testing, in general, the correlations were 
small between first year grades and individual tests in the 
battery. It is believed that this finding is in part due to 

(a) prior elimination of unsatisfactory students with con- 

sequent restri-tion of effective range (b) restricted range 

of medical school grades (c) method of selection of those 
classes which entered under war time conditions. (2) In 
the two classes tested prior to completion of one year 
significant correlations exist between Miller Analogies 

(Form G), Speed of Reading, Strong VIB (Physician’s 

Key), Kuder (Scientific Key), Minnesota Clerical (Num- 

ber Checking) and first year grade average. (3) Using 

a multiple criterion score set to exclude all failures, it was 

found that about ten per cent of those who completed the 

first year would also have been excluded. 

concLusions: The tentative conclusion based on prelim- 

inary results is that a short test battery employed to 

supplement present selection procedures will reduce the 
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number of first year failures in the College of Medicine 
at Syracuse University. 

This report was prepared in collaboration with Miss 
Dorothy Clendenen. 


4:45 p.m. A Comparison of the Moore Eye-Hand Co- 
ordination and Color Matching Test with Other Dex- 
terity Tests. Joseph E. Moore, Georgia School of 
Technology. (68) 

PROBLEM: A Comparison of the Moore Eye-Hand Coor- 

dination and Color Matching Test with Other Dexterity 

Tests. 

POPULATION: Fifteen hundred and thirty-eight veterans 

tested over a two year period. 

PROCEDUPE: Statistical comparison. 

RESULTS: A comparison of the Moore Eye-Hand Coordi- 

nation and Color Matching Test with other dexterity 

tests gives the following results: 


Moore Eye-Hand Coordination vs 


Tests No. of Coefficient of 


Veterans Correlation PE. 
Minnesota Rate (Placing) 157 .67 -03 
Minnesota Rate (Turning) 191 .45 -04 
O’Connor Finger......... 662 .33 02 
O’Connor Tweezer....... 175 .29 -05 
Penn. Bi-Manual (Assem- 
Penn. Bi-Manual (Dissem- 
317 .49 -03 
Moore Color Matching vs 
Minnesota Rate (Placing) 103 .53 -05 
O’Connor Tweezer....... 133 54 04 


.02 with speed of Color Matching N = 364. 
CONCLUSIONS: It would seem that the Moore Eye-Hand 
Coordination Test is measuring similar types of dexterity 
to those measured by the Minnesota Placing and Turning 
Test as well as that found in the Penn. Bi-Manual Assem- 
bly and Dissembly. Because of the sizeable correlation 
it would seem a waste of time to administer the Moore 
Eye-Hand Coordination Test along with either the Min- 
nesota Rate of Manipulation or the Penn. Bi-Manual 
Test. The ability or abilities measured by the Moore 
Eye-Hand Coordination Test and that measured by the 
O’Connor Finger and Tweezer is less similar than those 
found in the other tests. 

The Color Matching Test appears to be measuring 
similar speed traits as those measured by the Minnesota 
Rate (Placing) and the O’Connor Tweezer. The Eye- 
Hand Coordination and Color Matching Test would ap- 
pear to he ve value as a supplementary instrument to the 
O’Conn= _nger and Tweezer. The fact that both the 
Eye-Hanu ~oordination and the Color Matching Tests 


The Moore Eye-Hand Coordination correlated .67 + 
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can be given in half the time required to administer other 
tests compared here might make it preferred, especially 
in view of the common factor which seems to be operating 
through the various tests. 


VISUAL PERCEPTION 


4:C0 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
J. J. Grsson, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. A Factorial Study of Visual Acuity, Depth, 
and Phoria Measurements with Three Commercial 
Screening Devices. Robert J. Wherry, Personnel Re- 
search Section, AGO. (69) 

PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which visual meas- 
urements based upon commercial screening devices are 
comparable with each other and with measurements ob- 
tained by standard opthalmological methods. 
POPULATION: Far and near acuity, depth, and phoria 
measurements by Orthorater, Sight Screener, and telebin- 
ocular, Maddox rods, and wall charts for 128 observers, 
furnished by Medical Research Department, U. S. Sub- 
marine Base, New London, Connecticut. Age and inter- 
pupillary distance were recorded. Sleep, sex of subject, 
illness, and alcohol ingestion were controlled. 

PROCEDUPE: A modified group centroid method was ap- 

plied to five matrices: (1) left eye acuity, (2) right eye 

acuity, (3) binocular acuity and depth, (4) phorias by 

Orthorater and Maddox rods with age, and (5) phorias 

by three commercial methods and Maddox rods with in- 

terpupillary distance. Axes were rotated for meaning 
within an orthogonal structure. Loadings were verified 
by use of test and retest in same matrix. 

RESULTS: 1. Factor patterns are highly stable from eye 

to eye and from test to retest. 

2. Commercial screening devices measure in part the 
same factors as do standard ophthalmological devices, 
but (a) are sometimes better and sometimes poorer than 
standard methods, (b) vary in efficiency with type of 
measurement and in general level of efficiency, and (c) 
contain high specific and /or error variance for some meas- 
urements (same is true for standard methods). 

3. Explanations are advanced for failure of various 
methods in specific instances. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Care should be exercised in choice of 

visual testing devices to assure suitability of machine for 

desired purpose. 

2. Validities based upon one method of measurement 
should not be assumed to hold for same type of measure- 
ment obtained by another method or instrument. 

3. Construction of new test charts or slides for com- 
mercial machines must be prepared with care to avoid 
repetition of errors found currently. 
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4:15 pat. The Anchoring Effect in the Direct Estima- 
tion of Visual Inclination. (This research was.car- 
ried out under contract with Special Devices.Center, 
Office of Naval Research.) 7. W. Reese;: Mount 
Holyoke Ccllege. (70) 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of both subjective and 

experimentally introduced anchoring agents on the ac- 

curacy and variability of direct estimate of visual in- 
clination. 

POPULATION: The experiments utilized 33 female and 20 

male subjects. In all, approximately 70,000 estimates of 

visual inclination were obtained. 

PROCEDURE: The object whose inclination was to be 

judged was a line of light projected from the rear on a 

round ground glass screen four feet in diameter. The 

subjects were instructed to give a direct estimate of the 
presented inclination in degrees, calling the vertical 0 de- 
grees, all inclinations to the right plus, and all to the left 

minus. The line varied in inclination over a range of 110 

degrees, from minus 10 to plus 100. The stimuli were 

exposed for } second. 

In a second part of the experiment, two anchoring 
agents were introduced. First a line of tight, continually 
present at the vertical, and secondly a line of light con- 
tinually present at 30 degrees. 

RESULTS: Both average error and variability increase 

from 0 to 30 degrees, decrease in the region of 45 degrees, 

and then increase from there to 75, when there is again 

a decrease in the region of 90. 

Introduction of anchoring agents at 0 and 30 degrees 
had the effect of reducing error and variability not only 
at these points but over a wide range of inclinations. 
However the introduction of these agents changed the 
sign of the error. 

CONCLUSIONS: The vertical and horizontal act as natural 

anchoring agents, and because of the ease of bisecting the 

right angle, 45 degrees exerts some anchoring effect. 

The experimental introduction of anchoring agents re- 
duces the error and variability over a wide range, but 
changes the sign of the error of estimation. 


4:30p.m. Some Experimental and Theoretical Relation- 
ships Between Area and Brightness at Suprathresh- 
old Levels. Lloyd Henry Beck, Yale University. 
(71) 

Stimulus-response theory leads to a new solution of 
Fechner’s problem of the relationship between threshold 
and suprathreshold psychophysics. For the case of vi- 
sion derivations from three assumptions predict that a 
subject can manipulate area-brightness sequences num- 
berwise. The three assumptions are: (1) any change in 
stimulation that is just psychologically effective must 
produce a constant change in muscular activity, (2) in 
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the sequence of transformations (optical, photochemical, 
neural, etc.) from stimulus to response no transformation 
alters the preceding transformations, (3) unknown trans- 
formations operate collectively linearly. With these as- 
sumptions psychology can contribute to the mathemati- 
cal theory of vision in that the threshold response is 
treated as a set of product functions operating on the es- 
sential variables of the threshold visual stimulus. Con- 
tinuity is not necessary for integrating these functions to 
predict suprathreshold relationships. ° 

Ten subjects were presented a set of five brightnesses 
consisting of a large uniform rectangular background 
brightness on which were superimposed symmetrically a 
pair of two concentric areas, an annulus and a disc. The 
set of brightnesses and areas lay within the region where 
contrast sensitivity is independent of area, duration, and 
adaptation brightness. These conditions lead to com- 
putational simplicity since optical distortions in the ret- 
inal image can be neglected, and since certain terms in 
Hecht’s theory can be neglected. With four of the five 
brightnesses arbitrarily fixed, an absolute prediction of 
the brightness setting a subject will make under subtrac- 
tive, additive, and positive and negative multiplicative 
procedures was confirmed within the expected error re- 
gion. Mr. P. Ratoosh assisted in the experiment. 


4:45p.m. The Effect of Knowledge of Scores on Learn- 
ing a Simulated Tracking Problem. Robert S. Sack- 
ett, Naval Research Laboratory. (72) 
PROBLEM: To compare learning to track a simulated air- 
craft target with and without knowledge of results. To 
determine the effect on the same task of withdrawing or 
introducing knowledge of scores after initially learning 
with or without knowledge of scores. 
POPULATION: Twenty young male subjects without previ- 
ous experience in tracking were divided into two equated 
groups on the basis of an initial tracking test. 
PROCEDURE: One group of subjects was given twenty tri- 
als a day for five days in attempting to keep a dot of light 
on a vertical hairline on the scope of a cathode ray tube. 
The dot simulated in train only the movement of an air- 
craft on a crossing course at 460 yards range. By means 
of a joy-stick the subject controlled the position and rate 
of movement of the dot. Before each trial the subject 
was told a score representing the time that the dot was 
not on the vertical hairline on the previous trial. He was 
also given his score at the end of the course. At the end 
of the daily session of trials he was given his average score 
for the day. In addition, each day his average score was 
plotted on a graph to give a visual record of the subject’s 
progress. 
The other group of subjects was given the same treat- 
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ment but was given no knowledge of their scores what- 
soever. 

On the sixth day, the conditions were reversed so that 
the first group was practicing without knowledge of 
scores, while the other group now received the scores for 
each run, the average score for each day and were shown 
their graphs. Three more daily practice sessions were 
held under the changed conditions. 

RESULTS: 1. During the first five days, learning in both 
groups proceeded with negative acceleration. 

2. No significant differences appeared between the two 
groups as to rate of learning. 

3. On the sixth day when the conditions for the two 
groups were reversed the group now without knowledge 
improved only slightly while the group now getting scores 
reduced their errors significantly. 

4. On the remaining three days, the group now without 
knowledge again began to reduce their errors slightly, but 
not as much as the group now getting their scores. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. On a task such as tracking a simulated 
target where the individual has some idea of how well he 
is doing, knowledge of specific scores appears to have little 
effect on initial learning. 

2. This probably holds true only where the subjects are 
strongly motivated to do their best in the task. 

3. Failure to find any effect of knowledge of scores in 
the initial stages of learning appears to be due to other 
strong motivating factors, including a desire to do well 
and a spirit of rivalry which masks out the effect of pre- 
cise knowledge of scores. 

4. Where learning has been proceeding without knowl- 
edge of scores and such knowledge is introduced, it serves 
to motivate the learner to perform at a higher level, in- 
dicating the presence of “latent” learning which persists 
for several days. 

5. Withdrawal of knowledge of scores in the later stages 
of learning is only slightly detrimental to performance. 

6. The experiment suggests that the use of scoring 
systems on devices for developing skill may have a moti- 
vational value although the subject has no immediate 
knowledge of his scores. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


8:00 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
English Room, Hotel Statler 


ADDRESSES BY FOREIGN PSYCHOLOGISTS 
8:15 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Rackham Memorial Building 
Several foreign psychologists will speak on the topic of 
the contributions of psychology to education. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Chairman 


INVITED ADDRESS 
8:15 p.m., Wednesday, September 10 
Rackham Memorial Building 


Henry Brostn, “Some Contributions of the 
Clinic to Research Methods” 


Leonard Carmichael, Chairman 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 
ANIMAL LEARNING I 


8:50 a.m., Thursday, September 11 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Harry F. Hartow, Chairman 


8:50 a.m. How Cooperatively do Individual Rats Solve 
a Problem in a Social Situation? William J. Daniel, 
University of North Carclina. (73) 

PROBLEM: Can rats learn to solve a problem cooperatively 

and can the cooperativeness of discrete aspects of an 

individual animal’s behavior be quantitatively measured? 

POPULATION: Eight hooded rats, 5 males and 3 females, 

approximately 100 days old at the start of the experiment. 

PROCEDURE: Individual rats were first trained to feed and 

to escape shock in a cooperation box 6” wide x 38” long x 

4” high. In the experimental trials pairs of 23 hour 

hungry rats were run 12 two-minute trials a day for 60 

consecutive days. 

RESULTS: A Food Index and a Shock Index were devel- 

oped which measured how cooperatively each individual 

rat obtained food and avoided shock respectively. The 
mean of these two indices constituted the Cooperation 

Index. All three of these indices have mathematical lim- 

its of from 0-100. The experimentally obtained values 

ranged from 18.18-99.58 for Food; 0.00-97.09 for Shock, 
and 12.12-96.12 for the Cooperation Index. 

concusions: In a social situation in which animals may 
obtain food either cooperatively or uncooperatively we 
find (1) the situation is a relatively pure one, e.g., other 
forms of social behavior do not appear to a significant 

enough degree to introduce artifacts in the results. (2) 

The various indices of social behavior have the nature of 

scientific conventions which supply readily quantifiable 

variables in terms of which cooperation may be analyzed. 

(3) The most complete and accurate description of coop- 

eration came from a quantitative and detailed analysis of 

the specific responses of individual organisms in the coop- 
eration box. 


9:05 a.m. The Relation of Secondary Reinforcement to 
Delayed Reward in Visual Discrimination Learning. 
G. Robert Grice, Brown University. (74) 


.PROBLEM: The problem was to test, in a visual dis- 

crimination situation, the hypothesis that learning with 
delayed reward is the result of immediate secondary re- 
inforcement, and to study delayed reward learning with 
secondary reinforcement reduced to a minimum. 
POPULATION: The subjects were 75 naive, female albino 
rats. 
PROCEDURE: Groups were run on a black-white discrim- 
ination problem with delays of 0, 0.5, 1.2, 2, 5, and 10 
seconds. A second 5 second group was fed in a goal box 
the same color as the positive stimulus, and a third was 
forced to make different motor responses to the two 
stimuli. 

RESULTS: A very steep delay of reinforcement function 
was obtained. It fell rapidly during the first second and 
was at a near-zero level in ten seconds. The groups 
which ate in the goal box of the same color as the positive 
stimulus, and the group which made characteristically 
different responses to the black and white stimuli both 
learned significantly faster than the five second control 
group. 

CONCLUSIONS: The data are consistent with a theory 
which assumes no “primary” delay of reinforcement gra- 
dient, but accounts for delayed reward learning in terms 
of immediate secondary reinforcement. Such secondary 
reinforcement may be accomplished by proprioceptive 
stimulation resulting from the response and continuing 
until the moment of the reward. The proprioceptive 
pattern accompanying the response acts as a secondary 
reinforcing agent by virtue of its similarity to the traces 
which on previous trials have lasted until the reward. 


9:20a.m. The Effect of a Various Number of Reinforce- 
ments in a T-Maze upon Spatial Learning in the 
White Rat. Howard H. Kendler, University cf Col- 
orado. (75) 
PROBLEM: The purpose of the present investigation was 
to determine the influence various number of reinforce- 
ments, in a free choice T-maze situation, has upon the 
amount of spatial learning. 
POPULATION: Forty-eight male albino rats, of the Wistar 
strain, whose ages ranged from 60 to 90 days, were uti- 
lized as subjects. 
PROCEDUPE: The problem confronting the subjects dur- 
ing the preliminary training was to choose the side leading 
to food in an enclosed T-maze, with a 150 watt diffused 
light above the choice point. The population was di- 
vided into four groups, receiving respectively 0, 5, 20 and 
100 reinforcements following their correct responses. 
During the 20 test trials the route to the choice point was 
blocked, and the animals had a choice of one of six pos- 
sible pathways radiating symmetrically at angles of 31, 
62 and 90 degrees from the new choice point. One of the 
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62 degree pathways led directly to the goal box which 
contained the reward during preliminary training, and 
the response to this pathway was the only one rewarded 
during the test series. 
rESULTS: In the initial test trial only two animals (one 
each in Group 5 and 20) of the 48 chose the alley leading 
directly to the food while the mode response was to the 
“90 degree’’ alley which coincided with the right or left 
turning response which had been rewarded during pre- 
liminary training. During the 20 trials of the test series, 
Groups 0, 5, 20 and 100 had means of 2.50, 3.64, 5.08 and 
3.30 correct responses, respectively. One of these differ- 
ences (Groups 0 and 20) was significant at the 1% level, 
one (Groups 20 and 100) at the 5% level, and three were 
significant at the 20% level. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results of the first test trial is at 
variance with those of the initial study of Tolman, 
Ritchie and Kalish but several important methodological 
differences (enclosed T-maze, illumination at the choice 
point of the preliminary training, etc.) can probably 
account for this divergence. The results suggest a need 
for greater experimental specifications of the variables 
underlying spatial learning, and indicate (1) that varying 
number of reinforcements has a differential effect upon 
spatial learning, and (2) that spatial learning increases 
with greater number of reinforcements up to 20 but de- 
creases at 100 reinforcements. The present results and 
those of the California studies are discussed in terms of 
the meanings of the concepts “response” and “sign- 
gestalt-expectations,” and from the general theoretical 
viewpoints of Tolman and Hull. 

Acknowledgement is made to Mr. William P. Gasser 
who served as experimenter. 


9:35 a.m. The Role of Effort in the Performance of a 
Distance Discrimination by Albino Rats. Richard 
L. Solomon, Brown University. (76) 
PROBLEM: It has been shown that rats can acquire a 
distance discrimination on the basis of response-produced 
effects. It has been shown that the characteristic loco- 
motion distance can be increased in such discriminations 
by increasing the level of positive motivation with long 
intervals of food deprivation. If we assume that one of 
the response-produced effects is negative motivation, and 
that such motivation is related to the effort requirements 
of responding, then it follows that increasing the effort 
requirement in a distance discrimination should de- 
crease the characteristic locomotion distance. 
PROCEDURE: Ten rats were trained in a distance discrim- 
ination in which they were required to traverse a constant 
distance on an elevated runway before they turned onto 
a side runway to obtain food. External cues were con- 
stantly scrambled to force the animals to depend on re- 
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sponse-produced effects in making the discrimination. 
After a stable level of discrimination was attained, as 
evidenced by a stable locomotion distance, the rats were 
weighted down with a 60 gram load by means of a special 
saddle-pack harness arrangement. The locomotion dis- 
tance was found to decrease with this increased effort 
requirement, evidenced by the fact that most of the 
animals stopped and turned nearer the starting point of 
the maze runway. 

RESULTS: The results are thought to agree with two differ- 
ent conceptual schemes. Crutchfield has assumed that 
“psychological distance,” as indicated by locomotion dis- 
tance, is a function of “psychological need,” a concept 
defined in his experiment by hours of food deprivation. 
We can assume that increased effort requirements, since 
they presumably produce more negative drive effects, 
act to decrease “psychological need.” Or we can use 
peripheral constructs and argue that the rats were behav- 
ing on the basis of response-produced effects which serve 
as cues or conditioned stimuli; in this case the rats may 
be assumed to make the distance discrimination on the 
basis of cue intensity or drive stimulation intensity. The 
peripheral constructs are preferred, since they suggest 
independent physiological measurement. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
8:50 a.m., Thursday, September 11 


Pichigan Room, Hetel Statler 


HerBert S. Conran, Chairman 


8:50 a.m. Differential Prediction of Scholastic Success. 
Robert G. Bernreuter, Pennsylvania State College. 
(77) 

PPOBLEM: To devise techniques for the prediction of 

scholastic success in the several college curricula, and a 

method of reporting results to staff and students. 

POPULATION: Since 1939, all Freshmen at the Pennsyl- 

vania State College have been tested. 

PROCEDURE: Various batteries of tests have been tried 

out. Several multiple correlation prediction formulas 

have been written for each of the major divisions of the 


college. Numerous report forms have been devised and 


used. 
RESULTS: Prediction formulas have been selected for 


routine use which give coefficients of correlation varying 
from .55 to .80 with grade point average. An I.B.M. 


card has been devised which serves as an easily repro- 
duced profile of results. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is entirely feasible to develop and ad- 
minister an inexpensive vocational guidance program for 
college freshmen based upon the differential prediction 
of success in the subdivisions of a university. 
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9:05 a.m. An Intelligence Test for Early Infancy. A. 
R. Gilliland, Northwestern University. (78) 
PROBLEM: The construction, determination of validity 
and reliability, and standardization of an intelligence 
test for early infancy. 
POPULATION: 200 infants from the Evanston Cradle. 
30 non-institutional cases. 60 inmates of the Lincoln 
State School and Colony. 
PROCEDURE: A test, previously described, has been re- 
vised and divided into three parts, 19 tests each for ages 
4, 8, and 12 weeks. Validation was determined by age- 
grade progress and a comparison of the normal and feeble- 
minded groups. Some of the latter group have been and 
some of the former are being tested with Binet tests. 
RESULTS: The reliability of the whole test was .86. 
Part I correlated .83 with Part II, Parts II and ILI 
.86, and Parts I and III .73. The validity of the test 
items was shown by definite age grade progress in normal 
children in 47 out of 57 items of the test. Test scores 
for feeble-minded children from one to five years of age 
were similar to normal infants four to twelve weeks of 
age. Binet test scores on these children, so far as they 
could be obtained, indicated similar retardation. Nor- 
mal infants who have been retested with Binet tests 
show a close relationship with the infant test scores. 
CONCLUSIONS: Results indicate that a test can be con- 
structed which possesses relatively high reliability in 
measuring the intelligence of infants. Scores indicate 
that the test here described discriminates between normal 
and feeble-minded children. In addition to its useful- 
ness for the study of mental growth and the influence of 
environmental influences on intelligence, such a test has 
a very practical value as an aid in the early placement of 
infants in foster homes. 


9:20 a. An Item Analysis and Evaluation of the 
Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests for Preschool 
Children. Dale B. Harris, University of Minnesota. 
(79) 

PROBLEM: To make an item analysis (item difficulty and 

discriminating power) of the Merrill-Palmer Scale of 

Mental Tests, preparatory to a possible revision and ex- 

tension of the Merrill-Palmer Scale. 

POPULATION: 700 tests selected from files of a growth 

study on approximately 500 children, according to defined 

criteria. All analyses are conducted for children sorted 
into three-month age groups. 

PROCEDURE: Criteria were carefully defined for the 

handling of individual items, and are presented in the 

paper. The proportion of children in each age group 
passing each item was computed. For the three age 
groups close to a 50% passing criterion, the biserial 


correlation between pass-fail on a particular item, and 
total score on the Merrill-Palmer, less the contribution of 
the test material of the item being analyzed, were com- 
puted. 

RESULTS: Results are reported on item validity in relation 
to total score on Merrill-Palmer to verbal, non-verbal, 
and total scales of the Minnesota Preschool test, and for 
available cases to Stanford Binet results taken between 
the ages of 5 and 12. 

CONCLUSIONS: Certain conclusions are reached as to the 
relative contributions of present Merrill-Palmer items to 
a possible revision and extension of the Merrill-Palmer 
Scale. 


9:35 am. A Critical Examination of the Concept of 
“‘Accident-Proneness” as Applied to Aircraft Pilots. 
Richard H. Henneman and Philip H. Mitchell, 
Headquarters, AAF Strategic Air Command. (80) 

Aircraft accident research inevitably raises the question 
of “accident-proneness” among pilots. Analysis of this 
subject reveals four problems, namely, (1) definition, 
(2) identification, (3) advance prediction, (4) remedy. 

A review of previous accident investigation (both 
within and beyond the field of aviation) leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. The only safe definition of “accident-proneness” is 
based upon the relative frequency of accidents; definition 
in terms of inherent qualities within the individual has 
been suggested, and is widely accepted, but not proven. 

2. Although identifying traits of “accident-prone” in- 
dividuals have been proposed by various investigators, 
the incidence and reliability of such traits have not as 
yet been adequately established. 

3. Suggested tests for the prediction of “accident- 
proneness” present a confused picture. Validities are 
not particularly high nor are the measured traits clearly 
specified in most cases. 

The principal methods of coping with accident-repeater 
pilots are: (1) improved selection; (2) retraining; (3) 
permanent grounding; (4) clinical treatment; (5) rede- 
sign of equipment; (6) stricter enforcement of safety 
regulations. The lack of dependable means of identifica- 
tion and advance prediction of “‘accident-proneness” im- 
poses serious restrictions upon selection procedures; it 
also places in doubt the value of clinical treatment. Re- 
design of equipment has already proven its value in re- 
ducing accidents; so also has retraining. In military avia- 
tion it is further probable that stricter enforcement of 
safety regulations may effect some reduction in aircraft 
accidents. Permanent grounding should be resorted to 


only if identification of ‘“accident-proneness” has been 
unmistakably established. 
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ANIMAL LEARNING II 


10:03 Thursday, September 11 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 


Epwarp C. ToLMan, Chairman 


10:00 a.m. Experiments on the Strength of Acquired 
Drive Based on Hunger. Neal E. Miller, Yale 
University. (81) 

proBLeM: (A) To compare the strength of acquired 
drive based on 22 hour hunger with that based on differ- 
ent strengths of electric shock; and (B) to study the way 
in which acquired drive based on hunger is affected by 
introducing during learning (1) frustrating delays, and 
(2) increases in length of alley. 
POPULATION: (A) 87 male albino rats 60 days old. (B) 
60 male albino rats 60 days old. 
PROCEDUPE: (A) One group of satiated animals trained 
to run from white into black compartment to escape 
electric shock and another group of hungry animals 
trained to perform similar habit to secure food. Both 
groups tested without primary drive of electric shock or 
hunger and measured on (1) persistence cf original habit 
and (2) learning of new habit. (B) Hungry animals 
trained to run down short black alley through door into 
white food box. During training following conditions 
introduced for different groups: (1) variable delays at 
door, (2) additional length of run after door, (3) no delays 
or additional lengths of run. After training all animals 
tested without hunger under condition (3) to determine 
number of trials they continued to run without primary 
drive. 


RESULTS: (A) During the first test trials without primary . 


drive the animals that had been trained on hunger ex- 
tinguished far more rapidly than those that had received 
moderately strong electric shocks. During the second 
set of test trials without primary drive, the anirhals that 
had been trained on hunger did not learn the new habit 
while those trained on moderately strong shocks did. 
(B) The hunger animals with frustrating delay introduced 
into their training continued to run for more trials 
during their satiation tests than those trained under the 
other two conditions. 

concLusions: (A) In a simple situation, training with 
moderately strong electric shocks produced a much 
stronger acquired drive than training with a 22 hour 
hunger drive which was superimposed on a general reduc- 
tion of diet. (B) Increasing the complexity of the situa- 
tion by introducing frustrating delays increased the 
strength of acquired drive based on hunger but increasing 
the length of distance the animals had to run did not. 


10:15 a.m. The Role of an Irrelevant Drive in Response 
Evocation in the White Rat. Wéilse B. Webb, State 
University of Iowa. (82) 

PROBLEM: This experiment was designed to determine the 
role of an irrelevant drive in the evocation of a learned 
response when the relevant drive under which the response 
tendency was developed had been satiated. An irrele- 
vant drive is here defined as a drive which has not been 
reduced by the particular response being measured. 

POPULATION: Eighty albino rats were randomized among 

five groups which are defined by the motivational condi- 

tions outlined below. In each group there were ten male 
animals and six female animals. 

PROCEDUPE: All animals were trained to open a door to 

obtain a pellet of food. Each animal was given 30 

trials a day for three days. The motivation during 

acquisition for all groups was 22-hours of food depriva- 
tion and 0-hours of water deprivation. 

After training, the animals were divided into the follow- 
ing five groups: 

Group I: Satiated for food and water immediately 
prior to extinction. 

Group II: Satiated for water three hours prior to 
extinction and satiated for food immediately prior 
to extinction. 

Group III: Satiated for water 12-hours prior to 
extinction and satiated for food immediately prior 
to extinction. 

Group IV: Satiated for water 22-hours prior to ex- 
tinction and satiated for food immediately prior 
to extinction. 

Group V: Satiated for water immediately prior to 
extinction and satiated for food 22-hours prior to 
extinction. 

The response tendency of door opening was extin- 
guished for all groups. The criterion of extinction was 
no-response-in-a-three-minute-period. 

RESULTs: An examination of extinction measures indi- 

cated that the presence of an irrelevant drive was effec- 

tive in producing a response which had been developed 
under a different drive condition. 

CONCLUSIONS: These data are interpreted as tending to 

support Hull’s hypothesis concerning the role of an ir- 

relevant drive in response evocation in terms of its con- 
tribution to a “generalized” drive state. 


10:30a.m. Transfer between Discriminations Involving 
the Same Cues but Different Responses. Douglas 
H. Lawrence, Yale University. (83) 

PROBLEM: The present experiment explores the possibil- 

ity that learning to discriminate two stimuli, black and 

white, in one situation facilitates the learning of a second 
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habit to those stimuli even though the responses in the 
two situations are different. A design of this type min- 
imizes the possibility of transfer in terms of the generali- 
zation of overt responses. 

POPULATION: Two groups, ten animals in a group, of 90 
day old albino rats were used in the first experiment. 
The results of this experiment were confirmed with a 
modified procedure on two other groups of 12 animals 
each. 

PROCEDUPE: Half the experimental group was trained 
with black positive and half with white positive on a con- 
ventional black-white discrimination apparatus. The 
positive cue was equally often on the right and left. The 
control group learned a discrimination of equivalent 
difficulty in which the cues were a rough versus smooth 
floor. Both groups were then trained on a second 
black-white discrimination problem. Whenever placed 
in an all black T-maze, the animal had to turn in one 
direction (e.g., right), and whenever placed in an all 
white T-maze, it had to turn in the opposite direction 
(e.g., left). 

RESULTS: During the first ten trials on the T-mazes the 
experimental group averaged 2.6 errors, the control 4.6. 
This difference was significant at the 1% level of con- 
fidence. The mean difference tended to decrease during 
later trials. 

CONCLUSIONS: The experimental design minimized the 
role of overt responses, orienting reactions, and position 
habits. The transfer effects, therefore, cannot readily be 
accounted for in terms of the generalization of overt re- 
sponses. The experiment suggests that the original dis- 
crimination training established some mediating response, 
possibly akin to what is usually meant by “paying atten- 
tion” to the relevant stimuli, that facilitated later learn- 
ing. 


10:45 a.m. Mazes Run Without Error on the First 
Trial. Donald Snygg, Oswego, New York. (84) 
PROBLEM: To test the validity of the field differentiation 
theory of learning. If this concept is valid there should 
be a great deal of transfer between similar tasks in the 
early stages of learning before the details are differenti- 
ated and the tasks are recognized as distinct. It should 
be possible, for instance, for an animal to run new mazes 
without error on the first trial, even though the correct 
path is quite different in pattern from any he has pre- 
viously run, if the new maze conforms to his existing 
concept of maze structure. S-R theories, on the other 
hand, would seem to imply that when the maze patterns 
and arrangement of specific stimuli differ on successive 
presentations errorless runs will occur only as a result of 

chance. 
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PROCEDUPE: A series of multiple unit mazes was created 
by interchanging the food and starting boxes of a ten 
section Warden U maze and rearranging the units to 
form a different maze pattern for each run. If the field 
differentiation concept is valid rats should be able to run 
any of the series of unfamiliar patterns without error as 
soon as they have differentiated the general direction 
toward the foodbox. This should occur very early in the 
series. 

RESULTS: Of the eight white rats run in this series of 
mazes, three made errorless runs as early as the third 
maze and six made errorless runs in the fourth. In 
mazes 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 three animals ran all five mazes 
without error, three ran four of the five without error, 
one ran three without error and the other, two. Of the 
400 choices made in these mazes, 390 were correct. 
CONCLUSIONS: The ability of the subjects to run new 
maze patterns without error on the first trial, as predicted, 
seems to support the phenomenological field theory on 
which the prediction was based. The results also indi- 
cate a need for revising the traditional concepts of general- 
ization and transfer of training. 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 
10:00 a.m., Thursday, September 11 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
L. L. THursTonE, Chairman 


10:00 a.m. Factorial Investigation of the Perceptual- 


Speed Factor. Harold P. Bechtoldt, State Univer- 

sity of Iowa. (85) 
PROBLEM: This study was designed to investigate the 
hypothesis that the perceptual-speed factor is a complex 
of two or more linearly independent parameters. Two 
hypotheses as to the nature of these components were 
studied. 
POPULMTION: 167 volunteers were secured from Univer- 
sity of Chicago classes. The sample included 108 men 
and 59 women, ranging in age from 17 to 28 years and in 
education from the freshman to first-year graduate 
level. 
PROCEDURE: A battery of 44 tests was administered in 
five one-hour sessions. The product-moment intercorre- 
lations of 49 variables were analyzed to 13 factors by 
Thurstone’s multiple-group method of factor analysis. 
The correlations of the primaries in the oblique simple 
structure were computed and used to determine five 
second-order factors. 
RESULTS: Eleven nonresidual first-order factors appeared 
for which interpretations were suggested. The study 
confirmed the existence of Factors N, S, V, W, and F, 
reported in previous investigations. Four perceptual- 
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speed factors appeared. One was restricted to choice- 
discrimination tasks, as previously reported; another, to 
a facility with predetermined symbols; a third to facility 
in associational recognition; the interpretation of the 
fourth perceptual factor was not clear. Two other fac- 
tors appeared which were interpreted as a facility in re- 
structuring perceptual material and as a facility in 
organizing simultaneously-presented configurations under 
the distraction of further activity. A motor speed factor 
was also found. 

Of the five second-order factors, two doublet factors 
were tentatively interpreted as speed of closure and as 
fluency of writing, respectively. The other three factors 
were interpreted as, first, speed in restricted or repetitive 
tasks, second, facility with associational materials, and, 
third, facility in manipulating formal visual configura- 
tions. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Additional evidence of the invariance 
of factorial results was obtained. 

2. The hypothesis as to the complexity of the per- 
ceptual-speed domain was sustained. Three linearly- 
independent perceptual factors were found with the 
paper-and-pencil tests, and a fourth with the simple 
choice-discrimination tasks. A second-order speed factor 


was interpreted as one of the common elements in the 
perceptual-speed factor, as previously discussed. 


3. Three second-order factors were isolated which, if 
sustained by further investigation, should prove to be of 
considerable psychological interest. 

4. The effect of changes in the form of the task or in 
the method of presentation upon the factorial composi- 
tion of a test requires continued study. 


10:15 a.m. The Prediction of Categories from Measure- 
ments. J. P. Guilford, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. (86) 

Equations are proposed whereby predictions can be 
made as to which of two categories individuals probably 
belong, knowing their scores on a continuous variable. 
The equations yield cutting scores on the continuous vari- 
able which minimize errors of prediction of the categories. 

The data that must be known for application of the 
equations include: (1) the proportions of individuals in 
each category; (2) the mean of the combined groups on 
the continuous variable; (3) the difference between 
means of individuals in the two groups; and (4) the total 
variance of the combined group. 

The assumptions are that (1) the two categories may 
be given the values of 0 and 1; (2) the critical division 
point is a predicted category value of .5; (3) the predicted 
variable may be either a genuine or an artificial dichotomy 
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if point biserial and biserial correlations, respectively, 
are used. 

The proposed equations have a direct relation to 
Fisher’s discriminant function and the principles apply 
to multiple prediction as well as to two-variable prob- 
lems. A number of implications can be drawn from the 
equations for problems of selection of personnel. 


10:30 a.m. The Analysis of Qualitative Variables. 
Clyde H. Coombs, University cf Michigan. (87) 
Potentially any mental ability test, personality ques- 
tionnaire, neurotic or adjustment inventory, or attitude 
questionnaire could be made to yield five scores. Two 
of these are the conventional scores usually obtained— 
the individual’s status score and the group’s status 
score. The other three scores are derivatives of the dis- 
persion within the individual and between individuals. 
They are indices of the extent to which a trait exists as 
a functional unity in general (the trait score); the extent 
to which there is integration, rigidity, conformity, or 
maturity of the trait in the individual (the individual’s 
dispersion score) ; and the extent to which there is organi- 
zation, cohesion, or uniformity within the group (the 
group dispersion score). The particular significance or 
interpretation of these scores is dependent upon the na- 
ture of the psychological trait in question. The explana- 
tion of integration or lack of it may be in terms 
of maturity, conflict or uniformity of social forces, 
standardization of education, or other dynamics. 


10:45 a.m. Compensations for Subjects’ Response-Bias 
in a Measure of Temperament. Doncaster G. 
Humm and Kathryn A. Humm, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. (88) 

PROBLEM: The measurement of various degrees of over- 
response and under-response to a measure of tempera- 
ment and the setting up of formulas and tables to com- 
pensate for these tendencies. 
POPULATION: 750 cases, employees and applicants for 
employment tested by the employer. 300 applicants for 
vocational and personal guidance. 181 cases of whom 
life history studies were made for comparison with test 
results. 1264 employees tested in a survey of the entire 
existing force of a corporation. 

PROCEDURE: (1) Discovery of two measures of response- 

bias and statistical study of these measures. (2) Em- 

ployment of one standard regression formula and the in- 
vention of a new regression formula to compensate for 
response-bias. (3) Construction of a multiple-staffed 
nomograph for convenient calculation of compensations. 
(4) Study of the relationships of the two measures of 
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response-bias leading to provision of an additional pro- 
cedure of treating it. 

RESULTS: The proportion of tests rejected for response- 
bias have been reduced from approximately thirty per 
cent to less than five per cent. 

CONCLUSIONS: Response-bias is an important factor in 
the measurement of temperament. The inclusion of 
compensations for response-bias has greatly improved the 
test under consideration. 


11:00 a.m. Factor Analyses of Qualitative Attributes. 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search. (89) 

In tests and opinion questionnaires, each single item 
is often a dichotomy: the respondents have to give a 
true-false, a yes-no, or a similar kind of alternative 
answer. If we havessuch items they can be interrelated 

s(s—1) 

by 2 

degree of interrelationship expressed by each of these 

four-fold tables, we have to make an arbitrary decision, 
using either tetrachoric r, or a point correlation, or an- 
other of the measurements suggested in the literature. 

Once a measure of interrelationship is chosen, we can 
enter the numerical values in a correlation matrix and 


four-fold tables; but if we want to describe the 


proceed with the mechanics of factor analysis. But it is 
well known that the factor pattern depends upon what 
-measure we choose. This is obviously most unsatisfac- 
tory. The present paper suggests an approach which 
circumvents this difficulty. 

The basic idea derives from the notion of a latent 
attribute. To explain it, we deal first with three dichot- 


omies only. It can then be shown that one can derive a 
fourth hypothetical dichotomy which has the following 
characteristics. If the sample of respondents is divided 
by this fourth dichotomy into two groups, then for each 
group the interrelationships between the three manifest 
items vanish. Or, in other words, the latent attribute 
accounts completely for the existing manifest interrela- 
tionships. In deriving the necessary formula no measure 
of correlation has to be chosen. The only distinction 
necessary is whether the four-fold tables do or do not 
show an interrelationship. A vanishing interrelationship 
is identical with a vanishing cross product in the four-fold 
table and the choice of a specific correlation measure is 
not necessary. 

If we are dealing with more than three dichotomies 
there doesn’t, in general, exist a latent attribute. But 
it is possible to derive a set of simple algebraic conditions; 
if these conditions are fulfilled, a latent attribute exists. 
The paper shows that one of these conditions has interest- 
ing parallels to the Spearman tetrad conditions. The 
other conditioas bring out clearly the difference between 
a Spearman general factor and a latent attribute. 
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If a latent attribute exists, a score metric can be de. 
rived. Each response pattern has a specific value: the 
probability that the people giving just this pattern of 
answers have the latent attribute also. 

Actual examples are given showing that a variety of 
tests and questionnaires approximate the case of perfect 
“reducibility to one latent attribute.” But in actual 
cases, of course, the conditions are never perfectly ful- 
filled. Therefore, the best estimate of the score has to be 
made. The necessary computing procedures are pre- 
sented. 

At the end of the paper, the extension of the theory to 
several latent attributes will be sketched and its relation 
to multiple factor analyses will be indicated. 


SYMPOSIUM: CURRENT VIEWS AND Xx 
PRACTICES IN CHILD THERAPY 
Sponsored by the Division of Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology 
10:00 a.mt., Thursday, September 11 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
RosBert Younc, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: CURRENT ACTIVITIES IN 
MILITARY RESEARCH 
Sponsored by the Division of Military 
Psychology 
10:00 a.m., Thursday, September 11 
Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Current psychological research programs of military 
organizations will be reported upon by psychologists 
working in these activities. Emphasis will be on the 
nature of the research problems and the character and 
scope of the research activities rather than on the actual 
results which have been obtsined. 


ArtTHUR W. MELTon, Chairman 


Participants: LEONARD C. MEAD, FRANKLIN V. TAYLor, 
AntHony C. Tucker, C. D. LEATHERMAN, Harry G. 
Oper. James G. MILLER, MERRILL F. Rorr, 
W. MacMitian, Donatp G. Marquis, ALPHONSE 
CHAPANIS, Epwin R. HENnpy, and GLEN FINCH. 


LEARNING I 
Program arranged by the Division of Physio- 
logical and Comparative Psychology 
11:10 a.m., Thursday, September 11 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
KENNETH W. SPENCE, Chairman 


11:10a.m. The Effects of Early Experience on Problem- 
Solving at Maturity. D. O. Hebb, McGill Uniter- 
sity. (90) 
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PROBLEM: This study was an exploratory search for the 
effects of early experience on learning and problem- 
solving at maturity, using two methods: (A) sense- 
privation—comparing animals blinded at birth with 
others blinded at maturity; and (B) limitation of the en- 
vironment—comparing animals reared to maturity in 
cages with others which were allowed frequent explora- 
tion of a varied environment. 

POPULATION: (A) Seven rats with eyes removed as soon 
as they opened, 7 blinded at maturity—2 split litters, 
environmental conditions the same for both groups. 
(B) Twenty-five normal rats reared in laboratory cages, 
7 rats reared at home as pets with much of their time 
spent outside their cages. 

PROCEDURE: Two kinds of datum were obtained, from a 
“learning” method and a “test” method. The “learn- 
ing” data were error scores from prolonged training on 
two tasks for mastery of which 200 trials or more is 
necessary. The “test” method (Hebb and Williams, 
1946) used a large number of easier tasks in which clear- 
cut solutions by seeing animals often appear as early as 
the second or third trial, or even on the first. This is 
problem-solving as contrasted with rote learning. The 
method as modified here had a test-retest reliability of 
84. 

resutts: (A) The two blind groups were tested with 
both “learning” and “test” methods. In the learning 
scores, there was a slight and not significant superiority 
of late-blinded over early-blinded rats. With the test 
method, however, a reliable superiority of the late-blinded 
was found. (B) With the normal cage-reared and pet 
groups, only the test method was used. There was again 
a definite (though not as marked) superiority of the 
group with the greater infant experience. There is evi- 
dence to show clearly that the superiority of the pet 
group was not a motivational or taming effect. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. There is a lasting effect of infant ex- 
perience on the problem-solving of the adult rat. 2. 
This difference may not be detectable in rote learning 
scores, but appears when a method is used that is more 
like a human intelligence test: that is, with an index based 
on a large number of problems which some normal ani- 


mals solve promptly. 


11:25 a.m. Visual Discriminations by Chimpanzees af- 
ter Rearing in Darkness. Austin H. Riesen, Yerkes 


Laboratories of Primate Biology. (91) 
PROBLEM: To determine the course of first visual learn- 
ing in primates with specific reference to the relative 
efficacy of color, size, direction of line, and shape, in the 
early visual discrimination. 
POPULATION: Two chimpanzees reared in darkness and 
found by thorough preliminary tests to be virtually 
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“blind” at the age of 20 months, except for reflex re- 
sponses to light. 
PROCEDURE: The first step in training established an 
avoidance of a large disc with vertical yellow and black 
stripes. Other plaques differing cither in size, color, 
direction of stripes, or shape were then presented and al- 
ways followed by reward. Shock continued to be given 
with the training disc. 
RESULTs: In the initial training avoidance of the shock 
plaque appeared very slowly (in comparison with normal 
animals). In the test period there was no discrimination 
of rewarded from shock plaques for a large number of 
trials. As the training and tests continued, discrimina- 
tion of size and color appeared first, of direction of line 
next, and shape of the whole stimulus object last. 
concLusions: 1. The first visual learning of chimpanzees 
is slow. 

2. The first discrimination appears to be of size, color 
and presumably intensity. 

3. Form discrimination is delayed, and appears only 
following prolonged visual experience. : 

4. These results confirm the findings reported by 
Senden for man following removal of congenital cataract, 
and indicate that there is little form perception in the 
first vision of higher primates. 


11:40 a.m. An Experimental Test of the Dynamic 
Character of Expectancy. R. H. Waters, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. (92) 
PROBLEM: Both Thorndike and Guthrie have criticized 
Tolman’s concept of expectancy on the grounds of its 
being a static concept without influence on the animal’s 
behavior. The problem of the present paper was to test 
the hypothesis that expectancy is not a mere static con- 
struct but a dynamic one that does exert a directive or 
controlling power in behavior. 
POPULATION: Fifty three albino rats divided into three 
groups of 15, 15 and 23 were carried through three differ- 
ent experimental settings respectively. 
PROCEDURE: The procedure was adapted from one pro- 
posed by Thorndike. It consisted in carrying the ani- 
mals in the hand first to one box containing food and to 
another containing no food. These trips alternated 
during a ten-trial period per day for two days. On the 
third or critical test day the animals were placed on the 
table and allowed a free choice of either box. Three 
different experimental settings were devised within this 
general experimental design. 
RESULTS: Results in terms of choices of box containing 
food, a quantitative measure, and in terms of the animals 
behavior, a qualitative measure, indicate that expectancy 
was developed and did operate in determining the choice 
behavior on the critical test runs. 
concLusions: The conclusion indicated by the experi- 
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mental results is that expectancy is a dynamic and not a 
static construct, that expectancy does operate as a factor 
influencing the direction and character of behavior. 


11:55 a.m. Motor Components of Responses to Audi- 
tory Stimuli: The Relation of Stimulus Intensity 
and Instructions to Respond. R. C. Davis, Indiana 
University. (93) 

PROBLEM: Previously it had been shown that auditory 

stimuli, at least in a certain range, produce related 

muscular responses. Here the question is how their 
responses are affected by instructing S to make a volun- 
tary response at the conclusion of the stimulus. 

POPULATION: 24 students arranged in Latin square de- 

signs to show effect of instructions to respond, stimulus 

intensity, adaptation and stimulus order. 

PROCEDUPE: Muscle action potentials, integrated over 

each 1/10 second were recorded from extensor muscles 

in the forearms while auditory stimuli of 3 intensities, 2 

seconds in duration, were presented various rotations. 

For half the presentations S was instructed to respond 

with a finger movement, for the other half not to respond. 

RESULTS: It is convenient to describe the results with 

reference to an a-response, in the first 4 second, a b- 

response in the second second, and to the pre-stimulus 

level. The following results appear: 

1. Instructions to respond raise the pre-stimulus ten- 
sion level in the arm (right) designated to make the volun- 
tary response. 

2. Both with and without instructions to respond, the 
a- and b-reactions are functions of stimulus intensity. 

3. Instructions to respond increase the a- and b-re- 
sponses in the right arm to all stimulus intensities, the b 
response being probably more affected. 

4. The effect of instructions is greater when the stimuli 
are stronger. 
concLusions: Giving subjects instructions to respond 
probably adds no new motor component to reactions to 
auditory stimuli, but modifies those already present 
without such instructions. The motor response is more 
differentiated with reference to stimuli when such instruc- 
tions are given. 


LEARNING II 
1:40 p.m., Thursday, September 11 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Davin A. Grant, Chairman 


1:40 p.m.. Detour Experiments in Rats. Paul H. 
Schiller, Columbia University and Yerkes Labora- 
tories of Primate Biology. (94) 

PROBLEM: Can female rats find their young if separated 

from them by a gap, a partition wall, or several ob- 
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stacles, by using a roundabout path that is regularly 
varied in every subsequent run? 

POPULATION: Six female white rats in the period of lac. 
tation and after were used, each given about 250 dif. 
ferent trials. 

PROCEDURE: Five basic types of problems were used: 
(1) the multiple bridge, (2) the combined partition, 
(3) the elevated circuit way, (4) chain pulling across 
glass walls, and (5) across ditches—all permitting 
20-80 variations. Never was the same arrangement 
repeated, except, sometimes, in a spatial mirror-con- 
stellation. 

RESULTS: After habituation to goal-running, gradually 
built-up problems were solved with growing ease, in 
a smooth, well-shaped run (Kohler) with decreasing 
VTE (Tolman). Beyond a certain level of task-com- 
plication only 2 of the 6 animals managed uninterrupted 
runs that could be regarded as solutions. These ani- 
mals, defined as “‘bright,” displayed this kind of behavior 
in all five types of problems. 

CONCLUSIONS: Detour behavior is ascribed neither to 
insight nor to conditioning. A primary response to 
the young, litter, or food, is initiated in some incipient 
way to any outstanding objects like edges, walls, stands, 
steps, tubes, chains, and the like. These incipient 
responses become, in the course of learning, by transfer, 
connected into larger units, the transition between the 
components of which are smoothed or rounded off by 
some anticipatory interaction, thus giving the impression 
of a coherent whole, an apparently insightful run. 


1:55 pm. A Determination of Empirical Constants 
in Rotary Pursuit Performance. R. B. Ammons, 
University of Denver. (95) 

PROBLEM: At a previous meeting of this association, a 
system of operationally defined concepts and some postu- 
lates to relate them were proposed to account for certain 
phenomena in rotary pursuit performance. This paper 
reports the results of an experiment to obtain several 
of the empirical constants necessary for actual quanti- 
tative prediction within this system. 
POPULATION & PROCEDURE: Data were obtained from 
a group of 510 undergraduate women students who were 
given 4, 1, 3, 8, or 17 minutes of continuous practice 
on rotary pursuit apparatus, then were allowed rests 
of 4, 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, or 360 minutes, followed by 8 
more minutes of continuous practice. Analysis of the 
data was made to determine the effects of duration of 
pre-rest practice and length of interpolated rest on 
reminiscence, temporary work decrement (Dw,), and 
warm-up decrement. 

RESULTS: The results can be summarized briefly as 

follows: (1) Reminiscence reaches a maximum after 
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5 minutes of rest following 8 minutes of continuous 
practice. (2) The amount of temporary work decrement 
dissipated over varying lengths of rest is fairly well 
expressed by the exponential equation Dw; = 23(1— 
10°") where N equals minutes of rest after pre-rest 
practice. (3) Initial amount of warm-up decrement 
appears to be an increasing negatively accelerated func- 
tion of the duration of pre-rest practice and duration 
of interpolated rest. 

concLusions: These findings make possible the pre- 
diction of a wide range of distribution of practice phe- 
nomena which are easily testable on rotary pursuit 
apparatus and appear to be of potential value to the 
learning theorist. 


2:10 p.m. Similarity, Goal Gradient, and Interference 
in Maze Learning. Leonard S. Kogan, University 
of Rochester. (96) 
PROBLEM: Retroactive interference of interpolated maze 
patterns with the retention and relearning of originally 
learned maze patterns as a function of number of antago- 
nistic elements and proximity of antagonistic elements 
to goal. 
POPULATION: 128 albino rats: 64 males, 64 females. 
Eight major subgroups distributed randomly in com- 
plete factorial design. 
PROCEDURE: Standard retroactive inhibition experiment 
using a 3 choice-point unidirectional maze. Data 
consist of time and error scores for each of 3 successive 
identical units. Interpolated learning is varied systema- 
tically from original learning by reversing 1, 2, or 3 
choice points. Analysis is based on comparison of scores 
of experimental and control groups as a function of 
(1) number of reversed choice points in original and 
interpolated patterns and (2) distance of reversed choice 
points from goal. 
RESULTS: Interference of an interpolated pattern with 
the retention and relearning of an original maze pattern 
is demonstrated. This interference is ‘specific’ being 
largely limited to the units where choice points have been 
reversed. Choice points which are not reversed suffer 
no decrement but probability of correct response at these 
points increases steadily. Total amount of interference 
is directly related to the number of reversed units in the 
original and interpolated patterns. Evidence indicates 
that more interference occurs at choice points further 
from the goal box. 
concLusions: A habit sequence such as present in maze 
learning is not wholly disrupted by introduction of 
antagonistic responses into any of its component parts. 
Total interference is a direct function of the number 
of antagonistic responses introduced. The amount of 
interference is probably a function of the goal gradient 
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with choice responses nearest the goal being learned, 
unlearned, and relearned most. rapidly. 


2:25 p.m. The Alteration at the Initiating Stimulus 
by the Response as a Learning Mechanism. I. 
Its Operation in Instrumental Finger Conditioning. 
Delos D. Wickens, Ohio State University. (97) 
PROBLEM: Are stimulus-response connections deter- 
mined by the fact that the response alters the stimulus? 
POPULATION: 48 students in the elementary psychology 
classes at Ohio State University served as subjects. 
PROCEDURE: Two groups of subjects were employed in 
a finger conditioning experiment. For the experimental 
group, the occurrence of the response terminated the 
conditioned stimulus. For the control, the conditioned 
stimulus was terminated by the timing device at the 
termination of the unconditioned stimulus. 65 paired 
stimulations were given, followed by 15 extinction trials 
and 10 trials in which the subjects were told to inhibit 
their conditioned responses. 
RESULTs: (1) The rate of learning was reliably more 
rapid for the experimental group than for the control. 
(2) Both groups attained the same final leve! of perform- 
ance. 
(3) There was no evidence of difference in extinction 
rate. 
(4) A trend was present for the control group to give 
more conditioned responses in the inhibition series 
than the experimental. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results of the experiment offer some 
evidence in support of the Guthrie hypothesis that 
S-R connections are determined by the fact that the 
response serves to alter the initiating stimulus and thus 
to prevent other “incorrect’”’ and incompatible responses 
from becoming attached to it. 


TEST CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE 


1:40 p.m., Thursday, September 11 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
Dorotry Apkins, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. The Influence of the Procedure of Judging 
on the Halo Effect. Alberta S. Cilinsky, Tufts 
College. (98) 

PROBLEM: Among various safeguards against the halo 

effect, Symonds proposed that all persons be rated for 

one trait at a time. By manipulating the procedure 
of judging, the present experiment attempts to put 

Symonds’ suggestion to the test—and to secure evidence 

concerning the conditions under which the halo effect 


operates. 
POPULATION: Twenty undergraduates enrolled in a course 
in Experimental Psychology served as subjects. 
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PROCEDURE: Using the graphic rating scale method, 10 
slides taken from photographs of mature male faces 
were judged on the basis of general impression and 2 
specific traits, honesty and courtesy. In Condition A, 
S was asked to rate each slide on all 3 qualities at a single 
presentation; in Condition B, only one rating was secured 
at any one presentation of a slide. These conditions 
were rotated in ABBA temporal order in each of 2 
replications yielding 2 judgments per S on each quality 
rated under each condition. 

RESULTS: The mean rating in mm. units was determined 
for each dimension judged for every slide and every S 
sepirately. In order to study the interrelations of the 
judgments under the two conditions, product-moment 
correlation coefficients between pairs of these mean 
ratings were calculated. Taking the size of the correla- 
tion as an index of the amount of the halo effect, a com- 
parison of the three pairs of correlations obtained under 
the two conditions for each S shows that the procedure 
in Condition A is more conducive to the operation of 
the halo effect. Transmutation of the individual correla- 
tions into Fisher Z-scores yields a mean difference be- 
tween conditions significant at the .01 level of confi- 
dence. 

CONCLUSIONS: A comparison of the correlations between 
ratings of personality traits obtained under the procedure 
of judging all persons for one trait at a time with those 
obtained by judging several traits at a time confirms 
Symonds’ prediction. The halo effect is demonstrably 
reduced by judging all persons for one trait at a time. 


1:55 pat. Consistency of Descriptive Personality 
Phrases in the Forced Choice Technique. Stanley 
C. Markey, Personnel Research Section, AGO. (99) 
PROBLEM: To determine the consistency of indices, 
representing (1) frequency of choice and (2) discrimina- 
tion between good and poor officers, evaluating descrip- 
tive phrases in a forced choice rating technique. 
POPULATION: Three hundred fifty descriptive personality 
phrases, both desirable and undesirable, were combined 
in sets of four (tetrads) and used in several evaluation 
and efficiency reports. As many as 5,000 cases were 
compiled on many of the items. 
PROCEDURE: Raters (immediate superiors, co-workers, 
and subordinates) were required to select one of the 
four phrases as most descriptive of the officer being rated 
and another as least descriptive. The efficiency of the 
officer was also evaluated by outside criteria. Item 
analyses of each form were made at various levels of 
efficiency established by outside criteria. Preference 
indices (percentage of frequency of choice) and dis- 
crimination indices (choice for high group minus choice 
for low group divided by total frequency of choice of 
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high, middle, and low groups) were computed: for each 
phrase in every item in all the various forms. 
RESULTs: For the 100 or more phrases in which as many 
as 5,000 cases were available, a large percentage ‘main- 
tained consistent preference and discrimination indices 
despite the fact that they were used in various tetrads, 
with several other groups of three phrases. A pre- 
determined key, based on an item analysis of tetrads 
used in one form, agreed almost 80 per cent with a key 
established from an item analysis of a second form, even 
though the items were used in different combinations 
in the second form. 

coNcLusions: Using the forced choice technique, the 
action of descriptive personality phrases in a set of four 
traits, properly matched in discrimination and preference 
values, can be predicted with a large degree of certainty. 
Consequently, the use of the forced choice technique 
gives promise of being one of the most reliable as well 
as highly valid methods in use for efficiency rating. 


2:10 p.m. Techniques for Estimating the Optional 
Weight of the “Wrongs” in Scoring Printed Tests. 
John T. Dailey, San Antonio, Texas. (100) 

PROBLEM: Previous investigations have demonstrated 
that test validity will be maximized when the “Rights” 
and “Wrongs” are combined according to their regression 
weights. This procedure is very time-consuming and 
laborious and is inadequate where a test must predict 
several criteria. This report presents a_ short-cut 
method of obtaining an approximation to optimal 
scoring formulas without waiting for criterion data to 
mature and is applicable to the prediction of multiple 
criteria. 

POPULATION: AAF aviation cadets or basic trainees. 

PROCEDURES: 1. The optimal weight for the ‘wrongs 

depends upon: (a) the relative variability of the “‘Rights” 

and ‘“‘Wrongs” scores (b) the correlation be- 

tween the “Rights” and “Wrongs” (rpw), and? (c) 

the relative validities of the “Rights” and “‘Wrofigs” 

(rcw/Tcr). Optimal weights for the “Wrongs”. were 

computed for each test. The optimal validity was 

computed and compared with the validity of the 

“Rights” alone. 2. A simple formula was developed 

for estimating the optimal multiplier for the ‘“Wrongs” 

in advance of the determination of the relative validities 
of the “Rights” and ‘“Wrongs’”’. 

RESULTs: 1. Obtained optimal weights for the “Wrongs” 

for various tests ranged from plus .5 to minus 3.3. 

The optimally combined scores were from .03 to .06 

more valid than were the “‘Rights’’ alone. 2. A good 

approximation to the optimal weight for the “Wrongs” 
may be obtained by using the obtained standard devia- 
tions and correlation between the “Rights” and 
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“Wrongs” and a rough estimate of the relative validities 
of the “Rights” and “Wrongs”. This relative validity 
may be accurately enc ugh estimated from the correla- 
tion between the “Rights” and “Wrongs” to give a 
fairly close estimate of the optimal weight for the wrongs. 
The loss in validity caused by using estimated scoring 
formulas was determined and found to be negligible. 
concLusions: 1. Power tests with few or no omitted 
items may be scored ‘‘Rights” only, with considerable 
saving in scoring labor and little or no sacrifice in valid- 
ity. 2. An appreciable gain in validity is possible by 
scoring speeded tests with the formula, R + aW (‘“a” 
being the optimal multiplier of the “Wrongs”.) 3. 
An estimated optimal scoring formula derived from the 
“known standard deviations and intercorrelation of 
“Rights” and “Wrongs” and a rough estimate of the 
ratio between the validity of the “Rights” and ‘‘Wrongs” 
gives a very good approximation to an optimal scoring 
formula derived from known values for all three variables 
involved. 


2:25 p.m. How Effective are Subject Matter Spe- 
cialists in Technical Test Construction? Hyman 
Brandt, Personnel Research & Procedures Branch, 
ACO. (101) 

PROBLEM: What is the best possible procedure test 
technicians can employ in constructing objective, 
reliable and valid technical proficiency tests when con- 
fronted with the responsibility of building tests de- 
signed to measure competence in diverse specialties? 
Under such circumstances the use of subject matter 
specialists is imperative. The problem thus resolves 
itself into how these specialists completely untrained or 
inexperienced in test construction can be oriented and 
trained within a short time to plan tests and write items 
which satisfy the criteria of content and statistical valid- 
ity. 

POPULATION: Thousands of officers are to be integrated 

into the Regular Army as warrant officer specialists 

in many occupational fields involving ordnance, engi- 
neering, chemical warfare, communications, photog- 
raphy, weather, finance, law, supply, medicine, and 

aviation. The applicants may range in number from a 

dozen or so to several hundred depending on a specialty. 

These are scattered all over the world so that no pre- 

validation is practicable. For each specialty, the tech- 

nical examination must be highly selective and indicative 
of job proficiency. 

PROCEDURE: The subject matter experts were oriented 

with respect to planning the test and writing items. 

The planning phase was expanded to cover the prepara- 

tion of a detailed job description (what he does), the 

preparation of a detailed outline of the entire specialty 
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(complete ‘know how’ of the field), and the development 
of the scope of the examination (what he needs to know). 
The item writing phase stressed the principles of good 
item writing, the types of questions to be asked in terms 
of the test plan and the distribution of items of varied 
difficulty (simple recognition, application, reasoning, 
judgment) in accordance with the selection ratio desired. 
In addition to the orientation, the specialist was fur- 
nished job analyses, previous examination scores, and 
item analyses of previous tests if they were available. 
RESULTS: The above procedure produces valid technical 
proficiency tests. The data to be presented come from 
two sources: field reviews by other experts prior to use 
of the technical tests and item analyses of the tests 
subsequent to their use on groups for which they were 
devised. Field reviews of many of these examinations 
have revealed almost 100% agreement on the test plan 
and items. In many of the technical tests prepared by 
the subject matter experts for the 1944 U. S. Army 
warrant officer selection program, better than 90% 
valid items were obtained. The degree of orientation, 
supervision, and review undertaken by the test technician 
was directly related to the percentage of valid items 
produced by the specialists. 

concLusions: The program outlined in this paper has 
demonstrated that reliable and valid technical proficiency 
tests can be constructed only when test technicians and 
subject matter specialists combine their respective 
talents. Experience has shown that when these spe- 
cialists with no background in principles of measurement 
or test construction are trained to plan an examination 
in the manner described, they find little difficulty in 
turning out a variety of items which are subsequently 
shown to be satsfactorily valid. On the other hand, 
if there is no adequate direction, items prepared by such 
specialists are subsequently found to be of doubtful 
validity. 


HUMAN LEARNING 


2:50 p.m., Thursday, September 11 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
HELEN Peak, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. An Attempt to Reconcile the “Unlearning”’ 
and Reproductive Inhibition Controversy. B. R. 
Bugelski, University of Buffalo. (102) 

PROBLEM: Melton’s Unlearning hypothesis as an explana- 

tion of retroactive inhibition depends upon the operation 

of an unknown factor “X”’. This study is an attempt 
to find a solution for the unknown “‘X”’. 

POPULATION: 100 college students, beginners in Psy- 

chology, naive with respect to learning theory or non- 

sense syllable learning. 
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PROCEDURE: Subjects learned 10 successive lists of 
counterbalanced paired-associate nonsense syllables in 
rapid sequence under instructions that encouraged re- 
porting intrusive errors. Learning conditions were 
designed for maximal proactive inhibition. Intrusive 
errors were traced to their sources. 
RESULTS: The learning scores for the 10 successive lists 
followed an unusual, though expected, course, in that 
the odd numbered lists were learned better than the 
even numbered lists up to the ninth list. Failures to 
respond (presumably conflict) followed the reverse pat- 
tern. Intrusive errors were numerous and persisted 
from list to list, some intrusions in the last list coming 
from the first list learned. Intrusion from odd-numbered 
lists in the learning of the next lists outnumbered in- 
trusions from even-numbered lists. Intra-list intrusions 
were more common in the odd-numbered lists than in 
the even-numbered lists. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. Proactive inhibition experiments have 
rarely been carried out over an extended series of learn- 
ing sessions for observation of cumulative or serial effects. 
On two previous occasions it has been noted that odd- 
numbered lists have some advantage over even-numbered 
lists. The present experiment confirms this finding. 

2. Although an “Unlearning” hypothesis is not 
contradicted (and is able to account for some of the 
findings) the nature, source, and frequency of the remote 
associations interfering with new learning favor a repro- 
ductive inhibition substitution (factor) for the unknown 
nature of the Unlearning or “X”’ factor. 

3. Present results offer experimental demonstration 
of McGeoch’s attempted hypothetical reconciliation of 
Unlearning and Reprod. Interference hypotheses. 


3:05 p.m. Reminiscence in Motor Learning as a Func- 
tion of the Length of Interpolated Rest. G. A. 
Kimble, Brown University. (103) 

PROBLEM: According to Hull, reactive inhibition dis- 

sipates as a simple decay function of the amount of time 

allowed for rest after any effortful activity. The present 
experiment was designed to test this postulation for 
pursuit rotor learning. 

POPULATION: A total of 93 subjects was used in the 

experiment. They were divided into six groups which 

differed in terms of the amount of rest allowed after 
original practice. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects were given 10 50 sec. original 

practice trials on the pursuit rotor. These trials were 

separated by 10 sec. rest intervals. Following the 
original learning, the different groups were allowed dif- 
ferent length rest periods and were then given two 

reminiscence trials. The rests used were 10 sec., 30 

sec., 150 sec., 300 sec., 600 sec. and 1,200 sec. 
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RESULTS: Two measures of reminiscence were used; 
one was a gain measure, the other a measure in terms 
of post-rest performance. When either of these meas. 
ures is plotted as a function of the length of interpolated 
rest, the result is a negatively accelerated curve which 
reaches an asymptote at approximately 10 min. Sta. 
tistical evaluation of the results indicates that the 
differences among the various groups are reliable except 
in the case of the short rest groups and the two longest 
rest groups where an asymptote has been reached. 
CONCLUSIONS: Hull’s specific prediction is that the 
amount of reactive inhibition remaining after any 
particular amount of rest is given by the equation; 
‘Ig = Ip X 10-%. From the gain measures of rem- 
iniscence used in the present experiment, indices of 
“Tr and a measure of Ip were obtained. The best- 
fitting decay function plotted through the points ob- 
tained from the empirical data has a decay constant 
(q) of —.002. 


3:20 p.m. Rate of Recall as a Measure of Retention. 
Leo Postman, Indiana University, and James P. 
Egan, University of Wisconsin. (104) 

PROBLEM: Conventional measures of memory, such as 
amount recalled and time scores, may not always 
gauge the full extent of retention. This experiment 
establishes rate of recall as a measure which differentiates 
among different degrees of human retention even when 
conventional indices fail to do so. 

POPULATION: The subjects were 36 college students. 

All were volunteers and were assigned to the different 

experimental groups at random. The subjects were 

kept in ignorance of the purpose of the experiment. 

PROCEDURE: The conventional paradigm for the meas- 

urement of retroactive inhibition was used. There 

were three groups of subjects. Original learning con- 
sisted of 18 nonsense syllables and four 3-digit numbers. 

Interpolated activities were: Group A, another list of 

18 syllables and 4 numbers; Group B, 4 syllables and 

18 numbers; Group C, light reading. Tests after OL 

and IL were by the method of free recall. 

RESULTS: The number of items recalled in successive 

3-sec. periods was recorded on both tests. The first 

recall test showed that the three groups were not signifi- 
cantly different. After interpolated activity Group 

A showed a small but significant loss in number of 

syllables recalled. Group B showed a similar loss for 

digits. Group C showed no significant decrements. 

All differences in amount retained were small. By 

measuring rate of recall these differences were confirmed 

and further differences among the conditions were 
established. For each group, rate of recall on the second 
test was compared with the rate on the first test. On 
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the second test, Group A had a slower rate for both syl- 
lables and digits than on the first; Group B had approxi- 
mately the same rate for sy!lables but a strikingly lower 
rate for numbers; Group C had a faster rate for syl- 
lables (reminiscence) but the same rate for digits. 
CONCLUSIONS: Rate of recall differentiates among dif- 
ferent degrees of retention. This differentiation may 
appear even when there are no significant differences 
inthe amount of material retained. Rate of recall meas- 
ures recall as it proceeds in time, whereas amount recalled 
indicates only the end product of the process. For 
this reason rate is a more sensitive measure than amount. 
The present results extend to human rote learning a 
measure which has already been successfully applied 
to the operant behavior of lower organisms. 


3:35 p.m. Spread of Effect in One-trial Learning 
in Relation to the Guessing-Sequence Hypothesis. 
Donald W. Taylor, Stanford University. (105) 

Previous experiments concerned with the spread of 
effect have all involved giving several trials to learn, 

a procedure subject to methodological criticism. The 

present experiment employed one-trial learning. Each 

of about 8 lists of 25 adjectives was presented twice by 
means of a memory drum to each of 52 subjects. The 
subjects were instructed to respond to each word with 
any number between one and ten. On the first trial, 
the learning trial, two responses were arbitrarily called 

“right;” the others were all called “wrong.” The serial 

position of the “right” responses was systematically 

varied. The number of responses repeated on the sec- 
ond trial, the recall trial, was tabulated both for the 

“right” responses and for the four responses preceding 

and the four responses following the “right” responses. 

A baseline was obtained by using the same procedure 

with a control group of 28 subjects with the exception 

that responses were neither rewarded nor punished. A 

“before’’ as well as an “after” gradient of effect was 

found. Comparison of the experimental and control 

groups showed that the punishment “wrong” decreased 
the repetition of the responses which it followed. Re- 
warded responses were divided into those that were 
repeated on the second trial and those that were not. 
Both “‘before” and “after” gradients were found in the 
case of “right” responses which were repeated; neither 
was found with “right” responses which were not re- 
peated. This finding for the “after” gradient is consist- 
ent with the guessing-sequence hypothesis of Jenkins 
and Sheffield. That hypothesis, however, does not 
account for the similar finding for the “before” gradient. 

Miss Dorothy Martens executed the present experi- 

ment, the analysis of the results reported here being 

the responsibility of the writer. 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Program arranged by the Division on Childhood 
and Adolescence 


3:00 p.m., Thursday, September 11 
Italian Carden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
BETH WELLMAN, Chairman 


3:00 p.m. Physical differences Between Ranking and 
Non-ranking Adolescent Boys in a National Search 
for Scientific Talent. Harold A. Edgerton, Ohio 
State University, Steuart H. Britt, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., and Ralph D. Norman, Princeton l 'niversity. 
(106) 

PROBLEM: 1. To ascertain what, if any, differences in 

height, weight, and physical condition exist between 

a highly scientifically talented group of boys in late 

adolescence (A Group) and another group not so talented 

(B Group). 

2. To contrast these groups, as far as possible, with 

a comparable group of average adolescents of the same 

age range. 

POPULATION: Data based on a three-year followup of 

boys in a national search for scientific talent according 

to following N’s. First year: A Group, 220; B Group, 

1786. Second year: A. Group, 204; B Group, 1394. 

Third year: A Group, 191; B Group, 1257. These 

groups were contrasted in the first, or most representa- 

tive year, with a comparable Army inductee group of 

6730 cases. 

PROCEDURE: Winners and Honorable Mentions in the 

talent search constitute the A Group, while the “also 

rans” constitute the B Group. The data on these groups 
were collected by means of followup questionnaires 
sent out to all contestants. Army cases were taken from 
published Army figures. Means of height and weight, 
and percentages of no defect or defect in certain areas 

(vision, hearing, limbs, etc.) were compared by means 

of critical ratio method. The top winners were compared * 

separately with the non-ranking group and Army cases. 

RESULTs: The results show that both the A and B 

Groups are statistically significantly superior, with very 

large critical ratios of differences, to the Army inductees. 

The A Group, and the top winners particularly, are 

superior to the B Group in height, although this dif- 

ference is not statistically significant. The B Group 
is slightly superior to the A Group, and the top winners 
particularly, in weight, but this difference too is not 
statistically significant. This slight superiority may be 
accounted for by difference in age, the B Group being 
somewhat older. As regards physical condition, the 
A Group, and top winners particularly, are definitely 


superior. Except for the first year, wherein the A 
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Group indicates greater significant excess of poor vision, 
there appears to be quite definite superiority for this 
group in other physical areas. This is most especially 
true in the second and third years. Both groups are 
highly superior to the Army group in the category of 
“no defect.” 

CONCLUSIONS: This study corroborates practically all 
of the previous researches done by such investigators as 
Galton, Terman, Hollingworth, Witty, et al, on the 
superiority of the gifted, especially when contrasted 
with the “average” child. Although the experimental 
groups in this study were selected for scientific promise, 
and there is some “roughness” to the method of collec- 
tion of data contrasted to that of the previous investiga- 
tors doing research on the gifted, the materials herewith 
presented closely parallel investigations on the very 
superior in intelligence. 


3:15p.m. The Mastery of Vowel and Consonant Sounds 
During the Period of Infancy. Orvis C. Irwin, 
State University of Towa. (107) 
PROBLEM: It is apparent from previous work that in- 
dividual vowel and consonantal sounds appear in infant 
vocalization at different times and with varying fre- 
quencies. It is the aim of this report to indicate the 
status of these sounds at various age levels. 
POPULATION: A group of 95 infants from birth to thirty 
months of age were included in the investigation. 
PROCEDURE: The infants were visited each month in 
their homes, and transcripts in the International Phonetic 
Alphabet were made of the sounds occurring on each 
of thirty breaths. 
RESULTS: The results are presented by means of profiles 
at successive age levels and by means of curves for 
various vowel and consonant categories. The profiles 
show that not all vowel and consonant sounds are present 
in the vocalizations of young infants and that there is 
a gradual acquisition of sounds so that at two and a 
‘half years the profiles resemble but are not identical with 
those for the adult. The curves of the categories of 
vowel and consonant sounds indicate that front vowels 
decrease during the period of infancy whereas back vowels 
increase in use. When consonant categories are ana- 
lysed according to place of articulation, glottal con- 
sonants decrease sharply while labials and post-dentals 
increase. Velars and palatals show little change. When 
consonants are analysed according to the manner of 
articulation, fricatives show the greatest decrease while 
plosives and nasals make the largest increases. Semi- 
vowels and glides are the least frequently used classes 
of consonants during infancy. 


3:30 p.m. The Relation of Age and Test to Consistency 
of Mental Growth from Birth to Eighteen Years. 


Nancy Bayley, Institute of Child Welfare, Berkeley 
California. (108) 
PROBLEM: This report contributes data bearing upon the 
consistency of mental growth during the first 18 years of 
life as it is related to (1) the tests used, (2) the method of 
determining relative status, and (3) the ages of the child. 
ren when tested. 
POPULATION: Forty children, originally selected as nor. 
mal infants in an urban community, have been tested 
repeatedly at regular intervals from one month through 
18 years. 
PROCEDURE: IQ’s and Standard Scores (computed for this 
group) are compared on the following tests: the Cali- 
fornia First-Year Mental Scale, The California Preschool 
Scale, the Stanford-Binet (1916 and 1937 Revisions) the 
Terman-McNemar Group Test, and the Wechsler-Belle. 
vue Adult Intelligence Test. 
RESULTS: Mean IQ’s varied with the test and the chil 
dren’s experience with the test. However, IQ variations 


due to these factors have been controlled by computing 
for each child Standard Scores based on the means and 
S.D’s of this group with similar testing experience. Indi- 
vidual curves indicate that a child’s intelligence is more 
stable from test to test, as seen in his Standard Scores, 
than would appear from the IQ’s. Test-retest correla- 
tions at different age levels have been computed for scores 


on the total tests and on selected groups of test items. No 
adequate basis for prediction of mature status from the 
infant scales has been found from any selection of items 
so far made. Scores made during school age, however, 
tend to be stable for most children. After 8 years, r’s 
between different tests are not significantly lower than 
those between repeats of the same test. 

CONCLUSIONS: As recorded in test scores, the course of 
intellectual growth in each child is unique, presenting an 
over-all pattern of development which rarely parallels the 
average for more than a few years. These patterns of 
growth. are clearly seen when scores are plotted against 
age over the entire 18-year span. Relative status may 
change at any age, though the changes are most preva- 
lent, rapid and extreme during the first two years. 


3:45pm. Socio-economic Status and Academic Perform- 
ance of Negro College Women, North and South. 
S. O. Roberts, Fisk University. (109) 
PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the hypothesis that the difference in academic perfor- 
mance between Northern and Southern Negro women 
students (of comparable socio-economic background) be- 
comes less with succeeding semesters of residence in a 
Southern college community. 
POPULATION: The subjects were one hundred sixteen 
(116) sophomore students who had entered college 
directly from high school in 1945, and who had been in 
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residence for three successive semesters. Forty-five (45) 
came from the North and seventy-one (71) came from the 
South. 
procEDURE: Parental occupations were classified accord- 
ing to the Minnesota Occupational Scale. The semester 
letter grades were assigned sigma-equivalents; these 
values were then analyzed by region and by socio-eco- 
nomic level for each semester. 
pESULTS: For each semester the academic average was in 
favor of the Northern group compared to the Southern 
group of comparable socio-economic status as determined 
by the occupation of the father. The occupation of the 
mother, however, yielded regional differences which were, 
in more instances, statistically significant. The differ- 
ences for regional groups in the upper-third of their high 
school graduating classes increased with each succeeding 
semester. Groups matched in terms of socio-economic 
status and rank in high school graduating class revealed 
differences which were smaller than those determined by 
parental occupation. There was, though, no consistent 
trend for the differences in averages to become less with 
each succeeding semester for either the regional or the 
socio-economic groups. 

An analysis of the fourth semester results will also be 
presented. 
CONCLUSIONS: These results based upon a year and a half 
of college residence tend to refute the broad hypothesis 
developed in a previous paper. In that instance, it was 
suggested that the large difference on the ACE in favor 
of the Northern group could possibly be explained in 
terms of the establishment of different standards of per- 
formance relative to their previous school environment. 
Whatever factors produced the ACE differences upon 
college entrance appear to be stil] functioning in the case 
of college achievement. Even though these young women 
had shared a common environment of college life and 
general education classes for a year and a half, the relative 
superiority of the Northern students was affected in no 
consistent fashion. However, the differences in academic 
performance were frequently not as great as those ob- 
served for the ACE. 


4:00 p.m. Treatment of a Child in Conflict. W. Mason 
Mathews and Staff, Merrill Palmer School. (110) 
PROBLEM: To demonstrate to students in training the 
usefulness of a cooperative approach illustrating the spe- 
cific contributions of social work, psychological services, 
and treatment technics as applied to helping a young 
child in a serious conflict situation; the child’s problem 
was intensified because of a broken home situation and 
because of frustration of his basic needs at each critical 

point in his development. 
POPULATION: A single child, his family, and his school. 
PROCEDURE: This child was accepted for special services 
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by the Department of Psychology as a result of behavior 
which did not respond to group management. During 
the diagnostic procedure, a complete social and develop- 
mental history was obtained. In addition to this, gen- 
eral intelligence tests, Rorschach examinations, and play 
interviews were used. Following this, a series of ten play 
interviews was used as treatment together with special 
planning and management in the nursery school. 
RESULTs: A systematic analysis of the play interview and 
related diagnostic and history material indicates a pro- 
gressive acceleration in growth during the treatment 
period and a definite improvement in situational behav- 
ior. In the play situation, growth was indicated by the 
working through of developmental difficulties, first at the 
fantasy level and gradually approaching the reality situa- 
tion. This appears in clearly differentiated successive 
steps, as the child progresses toward the attainment of 
mature behavior at his own age level. It was further 
demonstrated that, as the conflict disappeared, the child 
was able to behave in ways that were more spontaneous, 
more socially integrative, and more creative, both in the 
area of social relationships and in intellectual function. 
CONCLUsIONS: The usefulness of the cooperative approach 
in helping a four year old child in a conflict situation was 
demonstrated; the behavior of this child improved suffi- 
ciently to warrant a prognosis of more adequate behav- 
ioral responses at present and later age levels; these 
behavioral changes seemed to have become well enough 
consolidated into his personality configuration to justify 
a good deal of optimism for his later adjustment. 


x 


SYMPOSIUM: NEW PROCEDURES IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Sponsored by the Division of Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology 
3:00 p.m., Thursday, September 11 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Rosert C. CHALLMAN, Chairman 
New tests and procedures of promise which are now in 
the process of validation and standardization will be pre- 
sented. Their values and limitations, and the steps to be 
taken in further validation, will be discussed. 


SYMPOSIUM: CRITERIA FOR VALIDATION OF 
MEASURES OF MILITARY LEADERSHIP 
Sponsored by the Division of Military Psychology 

3:00 p.m., Thursday, September 11 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
The successful selection of potential military leaders by 
psychological measurements is dependent upon adequate 
criteria against which to validate the measuring devices. 
Discussion will center around the qualities considered 
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important in military leaders and methods of quantifying 
such qualities for validation studies. 


T. ERNEST NEWLAND, Chairman 


Participants: Joun G. JENKINS, RALPH M. STOGDILL, 
Joun C. FLANAGAN, WALTER G. EBERT, and M. W. 
RICHARDSON. 


THE CONTINUITY vs. NON-CONTINUITY 
ISSUE 


4:00 p.m., Thursday, September 11 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Criark Hutt, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. An Experimental Test of the Continuity 
Theory of Discrimination Learning with Pattern 
Vision. David Ehrenfreund, State University of Iowa. 
(111) 

PROBLEM: In a pattern discrimination situation, are dif- 

ferential associations formed between the cue stimuli and 

the responses to them while the animal is exhibiting a 

systematic position preference, i.e., during the pre-solu- 

tion period? 

POPULATION: Two litter matched groups of hooded rats 

of both sexes (N = 14 and 15) from the colony maintained 

by the Psychology Dept. of the State University of Iowa. 

PROCEDURE: Pre-solution. All rats were given 40 jumps 

on a modified Lashley stand to upright vs. inverse tri- 

angles. The experimental animals were consistently re- 
inforced on only one stimulus. The controls were rein- 
forced and non-reinforced equally often on each stimulus. 

Learning. Half of the controls were then trained to up- 

right (+) vs. inverse (—) and half vice versa. Those 

experimentals previously reinforced on upright were now 
trained to inverse (+) vs. upright (—) and vice versa. 

Training continued until.a criterion of 90% correct was 

attained. 

RESULTS: During the 40 jump pre-solution period, none 

of the Ss responded more than 53% to either triangle. 

All Ss exhibited a position habit. In the learning of the 

discrimination problem, the experimental Ss were re- 

tarded when compared to the control Ss, indicating that 
differential associations had been formed during the pre- 
solution period. The differences between the means of 
the initial errors (26.5 — 16.5), repetitive errors (45.2 — 

25.9), and trials (62.7 — 36.9) were all significant beyond 

the .1% level of confidence as shown by the ¢ statistic. 

Acquisition curves of per cent correct response reveal 

that both groups start at about 50% and reach 100% in 

7 and 10 days respectively. 

CONCLUSIONS: The non-continuity theory which assumes 

that during the pre-solution period the animal learns 

nothing about the “‘to-be-finally-learned set of discrimi- 
nanda,”’ would predict no difference between the experi- 
mental and control Ss. The implication from the con- 
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tinuity theory, which postulates learning to be 4 
continuous, cumulative process, is that the experiment, 
Ss would be retarded when compared to the controk, 
The results confirm the implications of the continuity 
theory thus supporting the postulate that “learning con. 
sists in the cumulative development of an association 
between the cue stimulus and the response, regardless of 
the presence of systematic response tendencies to other 
aspects of the stimulus situation.” 


4:15 pm. “Continuity” vs. “Non-Continuity” h 
Human Learning. W. C. H. Prentice, Johns Hop. 
kins University. (112) 

PROBLEM: Can ‘continuous’ learning of the sort reported 

by McCulloch and Pratt and by Spence be demonstrated 

in human subjects? Or is the phenomenon an artifact of 
our inability to delimit the ‘pre-solution period’? 

POPULATION: Eighty undergraduate students divided 

into two groups both of which learned the same condi- 

tioned discrimination problem. 

PROCEDURE: Group 1 was ‘reversed’ after 20 trials and 

trained to criterion on a solution exactly opposite to the 

one rewarded during the first 20 trials. Group 2 was 
trained only on the second of these solutions. All sub- 
jects reported on their reasoning processes at each trial. 

RESULTs: 1. A significant difference exists between the 

two groups, the ‘reversed’ group reaching the criterion 

more slowly than the ‘non-reversed’. 

2. Verbal reports give no evidence that reversals took 
place after recognition of the relevant discriminanda. 

3. The total number of ‘failures’ (to be defined) is, 
however, the same for both groups. 

4. No association can be demonstrated between the 
number of successes in the first 20 trials and eventual 
success. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. So-called ‘continuous’ learning appears 

to have been demonstrated in a situation where the dura- 

tion of the ‘pre-solution period’ has been defined inde- 
pendently of earlier confusing criteria. 

2. Some implications of ‘continuity theory’, however, 
are not borne out. 

3. A theoretical treatment that will reconcile the two 
opposing views and account for the present results is 
possible but implies the need for further research. 


4:30 p.m. The Continuity, Non-Continuity Issue in 
Learning—An Appraisal and a Re-formulation. 
Robert Leeper, University of Oregon. (113) 

Few experimental problems can throw as much light 
on the basic controversy between the main current the- 
ories of learning as can the continuity, non-continuity 
issue. Progress on this problem has been hampered, how- 
ever, by insufficient utilization of relevant experiments, 
loose use of terms, dependence on certain unproved tacit 
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» be aff assumptions, and a tendency for each extreme view to be 
imental supported merely on the grounds that the opposing ex- 
ontrok. f treme view had been disproved. 


As stated, e.g., by Hull and Spence, the continuity 
hypothesis (that habit-growth results from every close 


ciation F conjunction of S, R, and reinforcement) is untenable be- 
lless off gguse so many of its basic propositions are disproved by 
» other § available experiments. Thus: separate habits tending to 


summate are not formed when the positive and negative 
stimuli are distinguished in several discriminable ways 
(Harlow, 1945). Discrimination depends, not on sepa- 
rate positive and negative habits, on generalization gra- 
dients, etc., but on the subject’s learning a comparison- 
process, since difficult discriminations are made after 
animals have been taught, by brief training in a simpler 
situation, to make the requisite type of comparison (Lash- 
ley, 1938). “Set” favoring the use of certain cues tends 
to keep the subject from learning to use other cues 
(Snygg, 1935; Lashley, 1942). 

Especially as stated by Lashley, however, the non- 


sand § continuity hypothesis (that learning of the correct dis- 
Othe § crimination occurs in a few trials in which the animal 
Was} “attends” to the proper cues) is similarly untenable. 


Thus: discrimination learning is more gradual than error 
curves suggest (McCulloch and Pratt,1934; Krechevsky, 
1938). Other hypotheses are formed while behavior still 
is dominated by position habits (ibid., also Spence, 1945). 
Associations are formed with more than merely dominant 
perceptual elements (Snygg, 1935; Witkin, 1941). 
Errors after discovery of the solution contribute to the 
learning (Leeper, 1935; Dennis, 1939). Stimulus general- 
ization does show a gradient rather than being an all-or- 
none affair (Lashley, 1938, as opposing Lashley and 
Wade, 1946). 

Apparently, therefore, learning depends considerably 
on central processes of set, perceptual organization, etc., 


ia- fF as the non-continuity view has proposed. But it also 
de-f seems true that these processes in turn depend on gradual, 
cumulative effects to a considerable degree, as the con- 
et, § tinuity view has maintained, and that they are not as 
meagerly confined to dominant perceptual elements as 
wo § Lashley has contended. 
is 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
in The American Psychological Association 
mn. 8:15 p.m., Thursday, September 11 
Rackham Memcrial Building 
Cart R. ROGERS 
e- 
“Some Observations on the Organization of Personality” 


Following the Presidential Address the University of 
Michigan will hold a reception in the Rackham Memorial 
Building in honor of President Rogers. 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1947 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


PROBLEMS OF RE-EDUCATING PEOPLE IN 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 


Program arranged by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 


8:50 a.m., Friday, September 12 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Rutu Totman, Chairman 


8:50 a.m. The Influence of Group Ideology on Indi- 
vidual Behavior. Herbert Fensterheim and Herbert 
G. Birch, New York University. (114) 
PROBLEM: The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate 
that in groups where political ideology plays an important 
role, the ideology is a major factor in patterning indi- 
vidual behavior. 
POPULATION: The study was carried on in an UNRRA 
DP camp in Southern Italy. The 800 displaced persons 
in the camp were all Jewish and almost all had recently 
been in concentration camps or partisan groups. 
PROCEDURE: The evidence presented is the result of field 
observation in this camp for a period of seven months. 
RESULTS: Upon arrival at the camp, the DP’s presented 
a homogeneous picture of chaotic social behavior domin- 
ated by a non-adjustive aggressiveness. Due to a selec- 
tive factor, Zionism was the prevalent ideology. Based 
on this ideology, groups developed, each identifying itself 
with a different Zionist political party. During the 
period of formation, individuals joined groups for super- 
ficial reasons. After the initial formative period there 
was little intergroup movement. Two groups with very 
different political philosophies serve as an illustration. 
One group was “fascist”? and, in accordance with its 
philosophy, developed into a military organization with 
orders and leaders superimposed from above. The second 
group was “socialist”? and developed into a collective 
community with major decisions being made at general 
meetings. Although the behavior of the individuals in 
both groups became more adjustive, very different gen- 
eralized attitudes developed. In the “fascist” group, 
aggressiveness remained the dominant factor of individ- 
ual behavior with emotional instability a common fea- 
ture. The individual of the “socialist” group was the 
better adjusted, had greater social awareness and no 
longer had aggression as the dominating mode of 
behavior. 
concLusions: The differences in the behavior of the indi- 
viduals were a direct result of the differences in the social 
organization of the groups. This latter, in turn, stemmed 
directly from the political ideology with which the group 


identified itself. 
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9:05 am. The Problem of German Re-Education. 
Charlotte Biihler, Los Angeles, California. (115) 

The reports on the attempts made for German re-edu- 
cation have all been particularly pessimistic. There are 
many reasons why this had to be expected. A few gen- 
eral, as well as concrete factual reasons for these 
difficulties will be discussed in this paper. 

The following are the general reasons: 

1. Different European countries have very different 
attitudes toward other cultures. It is interesting to ob- 
serve to which degree different European nations allow 
themselves to be culturally influenced by certain other 
nations. The Germany of the last two generations has 
developed, more and more, the attitude that no other 
nation could give them very much culturally. 

2. Adult education is looked upon quite differently in 
European countries than in America. Academically 
trained persons, particularly, are, in a way, not expected 
to be students of others. They are supposed to teach 
themselves through reading or discussions. 

3. Theoretical principles and practical demonstration 
have a different weight in German teaching as compared 
with American. The German is quite inaccessible to the 


teaching of cultural subjects or ideas if they are brought . 


to him in a purely practical or casual form. 
4. The personality and objective competence of the 
teacher are evaluated in different ways than in America. 
For these reasons, only an intimate knowledge of the 
German is the first pre-supposition of any success. 
Apart from the general, there are specific factual rea- 
sons which make the German adhere to his tradition and 
system of ideas more strongly than other nationalities. 
We can see that in comparing individual families of differ- 
ent European nations, and we can see it also in psycho- 
therapy with German immigrants to America, even if the 
families have been settled here several generations. 
Some examples of this will be brought. 


9:20 am. Education to Clear Thinking and Greater 
Consciousness as Part of the Re-Educational Pro- 
gram in Germany. Curt Bondy, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. (116) 

Germany’s present situation is catastrophic. Not only 
are political and economic problems unsolved, but re- 
educational efforts have been insufficient, unsystematic 
and confused. A large part of the German people are 
frustrated as far as satisfaction of basic drives and feel- 
ings of security are concerned. They are becoming in- 
creasingly hopeless, cynical, egocentric and aggressive. 

A special contribution that psychologists can make 
toward solving these problems is the development of a 
re-edueational program which would stress: 1) teaching 
of the processes of clear thinking, needed to prevent the 
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further growth of superstitions and prejudices; 2) educa- 
tion to greater consciousness (clarification) which must be 
taught to overcome the consequences of Nazi indoctrins. 
tion. Such clarification is needed not only in dealing 
with neurotic patients but as an essential part of all 
modern education. 

A psychology of this kind embraces philosophy, peda. 
gogy, psychiatry and semantics. Although such a com. 
bination is not new in Germany, it can be more widely 
developed and applied with the help of American psychol- 
ogists. It could and should be taught widely in high 
schools, universities, teachers colleres and adult educa- 
tion centers. As far as possible, the courses should be 
worked out in close connection with democratic life 
situations. 

The need for this psychological training in other coun- 
tries, including America, will also be brought out. 


9:35a.m. An Experiment in Training Groups of People 
to Answer Anti-Minority Remarks in an Effective 
Fashion. Abraham F. Citron and John Harding, 
Commission on Community Interrelations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress. (117) 

This research is concerned with the effectiveness of two 
methods of training people to answer bigotry expressed J 
in the form of public anti-minority remarks. The indi- 
viduals trained were members of New York City chapters 
of the Women’s Division of the American Jewish Con- 
gress. Most of them were middle class housewives. 

Six groups were formed, averaging 16 members apiece. 
Each group met five times with a leader trained in meth- 
ods of group work. 

The training program was based on the results of CCI’s 
experiments on the effectiveness of various types of an- 
swers to anti-minority remarks. In three of the groups 
the training procedure consisted entirely of discussion and 
role-practice in answering anti-minority remarks. In 
the other three groups about two-thirds of the training 
period was spent in this fashion and the other one-third 
in an analysis of the attitudes, implanted in personality 
through participation in our culture, which inhibit people 
in making an effective public answer to a bigot. 

Three types of measurement were made in each of the 
training groups: (1) Observations recorded during the 
training sessions by observers selected and trained for this 
purpose, (2) reports made at the end of the training period 
by the trainees, and (3) reactions of a small number of 
trainees in “test incidents” which were arranged at the 
beginning and at the end of the training program to give 
them an opportunity to demonstrate the extent of their 
ability to answer anti-minority remarks. The effective- 
ness of the two training procedures will be analyzed in 
terms of each of these three criteria. 
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Mr. Bernard Resnikoff and Mr. Samuel Soifer of the 
New York School of Social Work gave invaluable help in 
arrying out this experiment. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOR I 
8:50 a.m., Friday, September 12 


Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
Frank A. Beacu, Chairman 
8:50 a.M. Response Fixation Under Anxiety and Non- 
Anxiety Conditions. J. E. Farber, State University 
of Towa. (118) 
proBrEM: The hypothesis that fixation (nonadaptive 
persistence) of a response developed in a shock situation 
may be due to secondary reinforcement resulting from 
anxiety reduction was tested by comparing the resistance 
to extinction of such a response under a condition in 
which the anxiety had been removed with that under a 
condition in which the anxiety had not been removed. 
POPULATION: 96 naive male rats assigned at random to 
four conditions. 
PROCEDURE: Two groups of Ss were shocked at the 
choice-point for 60 trials in a single-unit T-maze, with 
food reward in the goal box on their preferred side. One 
group (shock-fed) was then fed in the maze at the locus 
of shock to eliminate the anxiety aroused by the cues at 
this point. Training was then resumed, with the shock 
removed and the usual food reward shifted to the non- 
preferred side for all Ss. Two additional groups were 
run as a control under these same conditions, but were 
not shocked. As in the shock conditions, one control 
group (non-shock fed) was fed at the choice point whereas 
the other was not. Ss in all four groups were run under 
the food-reversal condition without shock until their orig- 
inal response was extinguished. 
RESULTS: (1) Responses of shock animals not fed at the 
locus of shock showed great resistance to extinction as 
compared with those of the non-shock animals. (2) 
Responses of shock animals not fed at the locus of shock 
were significantly more resistant to extinction than those 
of shock animals whose anxiety was eliminated by the 
feeding procedure. (3) The number of trials to extinc- 
tion for the shock-fed animals was not reliably d:fferent 
than that for the two control (non-shock) groups. (4) 
The average number of extinction trials required for the 
two control groups, one of which was fed at the choice- 
point following initial training and the other of which was 
not, was practically identical. 
coNcLUSIONS: (1) The shock condition was adequate to 
produce fixation (great resistance to extinction) in Ss not 
subjected to the “therapeutic” treatment of feeding at 
the locus of shock. (2) The prevention of fixation in the 
shock-fed animals was the result of interference with some 
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mechanism maintaining the nonadaptive responses in Ss 
not fed at the locus of shock rather than the result of 
direct interference with the responses themselves as 2. con- 
sequence of feeding at the choice-point. (3) This main- 
taining mechanism was a function of the secondary rein- 
forcement produced by escape from the cues at the locus 
of shock and the resultant reduction of the anxiety 
elicited by them. The elimination of anxiety in the 
shock-fed animals precluded this mode of maintenance of 
their responses during extinction. (4) The consistency 
of the results with the hypothesis of secondary reinforce- 
ment and their consequent explicability in terms of ordi- 
nary learning principles renders unneccessary, in this 
instance, the interpretation of fixation as an “abnormal” 
phenomenon. 


9:05 a.m. A New Conditioned Response Technique to 
Investigate “Experimental Neurosis” in the Rat. 
Sidney W. Bijou, Indiana Unitersity. (119) 

The investigation of experimental neurosis and other 
areas of “experimental psychopathology” in animals 
would, in all probability, be accelerated if there were a 
conditioning technique which could employ laboratory 
rats for subjects. Conditioning techniques established 
for higher animals, such as the dog or the sheep, are not 
suitable for the rat because of differences in structure and 
general behavior; methods ordinarily employed in con- 
ditioning studies of rats are not adequate for investigat- 
ing problems of experimental neurosis since gross random 
movements are usually unrestricted. It would, there- 
fore, be desirable to have a method that would yield reli- 
able, objective records of the rat’s behavior in the various 
phases of the conditioning process and would permit con- 
trol over bodily movements as is characteristic of classical 
conditioning. 

Results from a systematic series of five experiments led 
to the construction of an instrumental conditioning appa- 
ratus and technique which satisfy the criteria. It in- 
volves (a) a head stock and harness which permit the 
animal to remain in a natural, comfortable position dur- 
ing the conditioning process, (b) a head extension 
response to a lever, (c) reward training, (d) control over 
the time and interval of trials, (e) polygraph measures of 
habit strength, extinction, differentiation and struggling 
movements, and (f) objective measures of the habituation 
process. 

The salient features of the technique will be described 
and a schematic diagram of the apparatus will be pre- 
pared for use as pass-outs. 

Two studies, one involving the results from using diff- 
erent methods of differentiation and the other relating 
measures of habituation to reactions of conflict, will be 
cited to illustrate the method. 
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9:20 a.m. The Incidence of Middle-Ear Infection in Al- 
bino Rats Susceptible to Sound-Induced Seizures. 
R. A. Patton, Western State Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic. (120) 
PRCBLEM: The present experiments investigated the rela- 
tionship between middle-ear infection and the suscepti- 
bility of albino rats to sound-induced seizures. The 
relative incidence of these two variables in young rats 
from infected breeders was also compared with that from 
non-infected breeders separately housed in an isolated 
laboratory room. 
POPULATION: The observations reported utilized 195 al- 
bino rats of Sprague-Dawley stock maintained on the 
same purified diet. 
PROCEDURE: Sensitivity to seizures was determined in 
young rats by means of a series of standardized sound- 
tests between weaning and 60 days of age. Ear infection 
was diagnosed at autopsy from the presence of purulent 
discharge in the tympanic cavity. One group of breeders 
was isolated while another was housed with infected ani- 
mals and inoculated with the purulent material from the 
ears of sensitive and infected animals. Male breeders 
were autopsied before and females at the time the young 
were weaned. 
RESULTS: Preliminary experiments showed that 74.5 per 
cent of 47 rats (8 litters) were both sensitive to seizures 
and infected; 17 per cent were infected without having 
shown seizures; while 8.5 per cent were free of seizures 
and infection. No non-infected animal had a previous 
record of sensitivity. 

None of 35 isolated young rats from 13 non-infected, 
non-sensitive breeders showed evidence of middle-ear in- 
fection at autopsy. Neither had any animal in this group 
showed previous evidence of seizures during sound tests. 
Twenty-four additional weanling rats were separately 
housed in the same laboratory room for 90 days and 95.8 
per cent subsequently were found free of infection while 
all were free of seizures. 

In contrast, 19 infected male and female breeders pro- 
duced 57 voung rats, 70 per cent of which were bothsensi- 
tive to seizures and infected. Seven per cent were in- 
fected but not subjected to seizures while 23 per cent were 
free of both infection and seizures. Two of the females 
showed seizures prior to autopsy although non-sensitive 
before breeding. The vestibular symptoms which char- 
acterize the behavior of less than 5 per cent of infected 
rats were not observed in the groups described above. 
CONCLUSIONS: Bacterial infection of the middle and inner 
ear is known to be a common ailment among domesti- 
cated varieties of the Norway rat although this patho- 
logical condition has not been previously described in 
animals showing sound-induced convulsive fits. Al- 
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though the present experiments do not define the role of 
such infection in the rat’s susceptibility to seizures an 
extremely high relationship has been found between the 
two conditions. No sensitive animal in any group was 
found to be free of infection. These results suggest that 
this variable may be of importance in explaining the 
sound-induced convulsions in rats not subjected to spe- 
cific nutritional deficiencies which various investigators 
have termed “experimental neuroses,’’ “audiogenic fits” 
or “sound-induced seizures.” 


9:35 a.m. Application of the “Inverted” Factor Analy- 
sis Technique to the Study of Hereditary Behavior 
Types in Rats. Lloyd V. Searle, Naval Research 
Laboratory. (121) 

The present study was undertaken for the purpose of 
investigating the psychological nature of maze-brightness 
and maze-dullness in the hereditary rat strains developed 
by Tryon. Unlike previous studies, it was designed fora 
statistical treatment which would permit testing the pos- 
sibility that these two strains represent different types of 
rats with reference to their general behavior organization. 
This treatment, which Stephenson has characterized as 
“inverted” factor analysis, consists in factor-analyzing a 
matrix of intercorrelations in which the roles of indi- 
viduals and test measures have been interchanged, such 
that correlations are computed among the various indi- 
viduals, instead of among tests, with reference to the 
“sample” of test measures selected from a defined be- 
havior universe. Each resulting factor represents a 
group (cluster) of individuals whose characteristic be- 
havior profile defines a behavior type. 

Thirty measures were obtained of learning, emotional- 
ity, activity, and other behaviors for samples of 10 
Brights, 10 Dulls, and 15 rats of a median strain. The 
latter group was used as a reference group, representing 
the normal rat population, in terms of which standard 
score profiles could be obtained for members of the Bright 
and Dull strains. Analysis of the table of intercorrela- 
tions computed among individual rat profiles resulted in 
two major factors which were easily identified as corre- 
sponding separately to the twostrains. It is implied that 
the failure of past correlational studies to yield evidence 
of clearcut “factors” in the behavior organization of lower 
animals, which has been interpreted to indicate that the 
behavior of animals below man is relatively unstructured, 
may be due to the unrealistic nature of basic postualtes 
underlying the conventional factor analysis procedures, 
perhaps principally to the initial assumption that all indi- 
viduals within a given species are of the same psycho- 
logical type. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


8:50 a.m., Friday, September 12 
English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
GerorGE K. BENNETT, Chairman 


§:50a.m. The Buyometer: A New Technique for Mea- 
suring Buying Resulting From Reading of Advertise- 
ments. Daniel Starch, Daniel Starch and Staff. (122) 

prROBLEM: The problem was to devise a sound method for 
measuring the buying resulting from the reading of ad- 
vertisements. Except for advertisements requesting 
direct purchases by mail, there has been no satisfactory 
measure for this purpose. 

POPULATION: The results are based on approximately 

57,000 personal interviews conducted during the last 

three years with readers of Saturday Evening Post and 

Woman’s Home Companion. 

PROCEDURE: The data were obtained in connection with 

the continuing program on the reading of advertisements 

conducted by Daniel Starch and Staff. After the regular 
readership interview on a given publication was com- 
pleted and the magazine laid aside, the investigator took 
alist of frequently purchased products in that issue and 
asked: (1) Do you use Ipana, Maxwell House Coffee, 

Crisco, and so forth?; (2) If “‘yes,’”” When did you last 

buy it? 

RESULTS: The results were tabulated to show (a) per cent 

of readers of the advertisement who bought the product 

within 10 days after the appearance of the publication; 

(b) per cent of non-readers of the advertisement who 

bought the product within the same 10 days; (c) per cent 

of readers who bought the product within 20 days before 
the publication appeared; (d) per cent of non-readers of 
the advertisement who bought the product within the 
same 20 days before the publication appeared; (e) per 
cent of users of the product who read the advertisement; 

(f) per cent of non-users of the product who read the 

advertisement; and various other relaticnships. 

Results indicate, for example, in the case of a certain 
dentifrice that 14.4% of readers of the advertisements 
bought the product within 10 days, that 19.6% of readers 
of the advertisement bought this product within 20 days 
before the advertisement appeared (they read the adver- 
tisement when the publication appeared), that 7.5% of 
non-readers of the advertisement bought this product 
within 10 days after the publication appeared, and 12.9% 
of non-readers of the advertisement bought this denti- 
frice within 20 days before the publication appeared. 
CONCLUSIONS: These results indicate that the readers of 
the advertisement were a different group from the non- 
readers, since a larger percentage of readers bought the 
product (19.6%) before the publication appeared than 
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non-readers (12.9%). However, if reading of advertise- 
ments of this product had no effect on buying, then 19.6 : 
Xas 12.9: 7.5. Hence, X = 11.5, the per cent of readers 
of the advertisement who would be expected to buy the 
product after reading if reading had no influence on buy- 
ing. Instead, however, 14.4% bought after reading or an 
additional 2.9 points. 


9:05 a.m. Current Tests in Industry. Herbert Moore, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (123) 

PROBLEM: The extent to and the manner in which tests 

are being used in industry. 

POPUIATI0N: 3600 companies. 

PROCEDURE: Questionnaire was sent by the National In- 

dustrial Conference Board to 3600 companies; replies 

were received from 2135. Results were tabulafed and 

comments summarised. 

RESULTS: 1520 of those who replied had no experience 

with tests; 538 had some experience—of these 1.6% 

started using tests between 1915-20, 3.2% between 1921-— 

25, 3.2% between 1926-30, 5.1% between 1930-35 

16.2% between 1936-40, 47.6% between 1941-45, and 

23.1% since early 1946. The paper will be concerned 

with some implications that seem warranted on the basis 

of comments from users of tests. 

CONCLUSIONS: The experience of the 1920’s, on a grander 

scale, is in the offing. 


9:20 am. The Occupational Classification of Federal 
Relief Clients and Its Relationship to Educational 
Level, Age, and Race. C. C. Browne, Okio State 
University. (124) 

PROBLEM: To study the occupational classifications of 
Federal relief clients and relate them to educational level, 
age, and race of the group. 
POPULATION: Persons receiving Federal emergency relief 
in Cook County, Illinois through the Evanston, Illinois, 
relief office (northwest section of Cook County, including 
suburban, city, and rural areas). N—2513. White N— 
1649. Negro N—864. 
PROCEDURE: All persons eligible for work placement on 
the relief rolls were assigned an occupational classifica- 
tion. These classifications were combined into eleven 
major groupings, tabulated for educational level, age, and 
race. Total figures and percentages for each age group- 
ing, completed vears of education, and race were calcu- 
lated. Following the individual group comparisons, 
combined and total breakdowns were made. 

RESULTS: Percentages of each of the eleven major group- 

ings to the total indicate a distribution skewed toward the 

unskilled end of the scale of occupations. The curve for 
the educational level of the total sample has a negative 
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skewness, 72% of the total group having no education 
beyond the eighth grade. Each occupational group has 
a different educational level, there being a positive rela- 
tionship between skill of work and education. The un- 
skilled laborers have a mean education of 5.9 years and 
the general office workers, 10.7 years. In each occupa- 
tional grouping, the mean educational level of Negroes is 
lower than for whites, with the exception of the white- 
collared occupations. There is a negative relationship 
between age and education, the average education of the 
15-19 year group being 9.5 years, and of the 70 years and 
over group, 6.5 years. Approximately 34% of the popu- 
lation is Negro, but the relationship of Negroes to white 
varies widely in the individual] occupational groups. The 
mean age for all occupational groups is 39.0 years, rang- 
ing from 20.0 years to 46.6 years. Detailed analysis of 
the above results will be presented. 
CoNCLusiONS: In a community of general above-average 
economic status, but with a wide range of occupational 
groups, professional and higher-level workers are likely to 
be self-supporting during periods of national economic 
depression. The relationship between relief and educa- 
tion and occupational status may be the result of (1) 
education or the lack of it, (2) the occupations which are 
open to the less educated, or (3) individual differences 
within the group which are not measured in this study. 
The relationship between age and educational level indi- 
cates—first, the general tendency toward more education; 
and second, the tendency for the more educated older 
men to be self-supporting during economic stress. The 
: proportion of Negroes in an occupational group is an in- 
dex of (1) their acceptance as workers in the group, and 
(2) their educational] level, which needs to be higher than 
for whites in the more generally desirable office and white- 
collar occupations. 


9:35 am. “Counseling” Agencies in Greater Boston. 
Lowell S. Trowbridge, Boston University. (125) 
PROBLEM: To study the personnel, methods, and types of 
cases accepted and procedures used by agencies in the 
Greater Boston area who do “counseling” and whose ser- 

vices are directly available to the public. 

POPULATION: The study deals with 40 agencies reported 
as doing counseling and listed in Vocational Counseling 
and Placement Agencies in Creater Boston, published by 
Greater Boston Vocational Guidance Association, as well 
as agencies offering the public their services through the 
classified section of the telephone directory or through 
newspaper advertisements. 

PROCEDURE: The Massachusetts Society of Mental Hy- 
giene appointed a committee of three psychologists to 
make the study. This committee drafted a letter which 
went to the agencies, explaining the purpose of the study 
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and asking cooperation. The committee also prepared 
an outline for interviewing. With the assistance of qual. 
ified interviewers and secretarial help, organizations wer 
visited and executives interviewed. 

RESULTs: Of the 40 agencies contacted, more than 3 
were visited and studied. The other 10 were uncoopen. 
tive or very highly specialized, as those counseling people 
with T.B., cases of physical handicap like hearing loss, 
and the like. Of the 30 intensively studied, some pro- 
fessed to do only vocational counseling. One did a kind 
of “psychoanalysis.” Some used standardized tests while 
some preferred tests of their own invention, while stil 
others used their ‘‘personal method”? of interpreting well- 
known tests. 

CONCLusIONS: The term “counseling” is very misleading. 
Most of the 30 agencies studied lacked well trained and 
qualified clinical psychologists, or psychiatrists, on their 
staffs. Undoubtedly such “counseling” agencies treat 
seriously ill people as routine educational or vocational 
cases. There is a need for defining and limiting “coun 
seling” agencies as to the type of problems with which 
they may deal. Some method of certifying or listing 
“counselors” and “counseling agencies” must be worked 
out to protect the general public as well as truly respon- 


’ sible and qualified counselors. 


PROBLEMS IN COMBATTING RACIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE 


Program arranged by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 


10:00 a.m., Friday, September 12 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
EucENE L. Hartiey, Chairman 


10:00 a.m. Some Remarks on the Motivation for Anti- 
Semitic Attitudes. Marie Jahoda and Nathan W. 
Ackerman, American Jewish Committee. (126) 

PROBLEM: To discover the motivational patterns under- 

lying anti-Semitic attitudes in the functioning of person- 

alities undergoing psychoanalytic therapy. 

POPULATION: Twenty-seven case studies. 

PROCEDURE: Analysis of these case studies which were 

collected from practising psychoanalysts according to an 

extensive schedule in personal interviews lasting several 
hours. 

RESULTS and CoNcLUsIONS: The material furnishes evi- 

dence for establishing two ideal types (in Max Weber's 

terminology) of motivation for anti-Semitic attitudes: 
on one extreme, anti-Semitic attitudes come into exist- 
ence as the result of conformity to group pressure; on the 
other extreme, anti-Semitic attitudes are motivated by 
specific personality conflicts which are related to specific 
items in the content of the culturally developed negative 
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stereotype of the Jew. Although the two types of moti- 
vation overlap in every actual case, it is possible to deter- 
mine the dominant type. In either case certain events in 
the life history of an individual predispose him to the 
development of hostility patterns. Whichever is the 
dominant motivational pattern, anti-Semitism has a func- 
tionally well-defined role in the mechanisms of self- 
defense which are brought into play as an attempt to 
avoid facing the damage to the ego. 

The implications of the existence of these two types for 
designing action to combat anti-Semitism and for making 
a prognosis of the success of such action are discussed. 


10:15a.m. A Study of the Social, Economic, and Psycho- 
logical Correlates of Intolerance Among Urban 
Veterans of Enlisted Rank. B. Bettelheim, M. Jano- 
witz and E. A. Shils, University of Chicago. (127) 
PROBLEM: Efforts to combat racial and religious pre- 
judices should be based on a scientific investigation of 
the crucial factors associated with intolerance. Studies 
on intolerance among college students should be com- 
plemented by studies of other sectors of the population. 
This study investigated correlates of intolerance among 
arandom sample of male adults. Social, economic and 
psychological traits associated with intolerant verbaliza- 
tions about Negroes and Jews were investigated. 
POPULATION: A random sample of 150 Mid-Western 
urban veterans of enlisted rank were studied. 
PROCEDURE: Standardized intensive interviews were 
conducted by psychiatrically trained interviewers. Data 
were ‘collected on social and economic characteristics. 
Projective questions permitted evaluation of subjects’ 
apprehensions in regard to personal, economic, and politi- 
cal matters. Systematic content analysis of all refer- 
ences to ethnic groups, both spontaneous and elicited, 
enabled ordering of the cases on a four point continuum 
of intolerance toward Negroes and Jews. 
RESULTS: No association of anti-Semitism was found with 
socio-economic status, nativity of parents, formal com- 
position of the family, political or organizational affilia- 
tion, religious denomination or the veterans reading and 
radio listening habits. The social mobility of the 
veterans as measured from their pre-war position to their 
post-war position at the time of the interview, was sig- 
nificantly related to intolerance toward Negroes and 
Jews. The downwardly mobile veterans were found to 
be significanily more intolerant than the no mobility or 
upward mobility groups. Intolerance toward the Negro 
was also related to socio-economic status. The highest 
concentration of anti-Negro attitudes was found in the 
semi-skilled category. Subjects who recalled the last 
depression as a period of suffering tended to be more 
intolerant than those who recalled that their families 
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managed to get through the depression quite well, 
Apprehension about future unemployment and the belief 
of one’s inability to achieve one’s occupational ambition 
were significantly associated with ethnic intolerance. 
Religious conviction (acceptance of religious authority) 
was positively related to tolerance, regardless of denom- 
inational affiliation. 
CONCLUsI0NsS: Ethnic intolerance is not as closely related 
to apparent or objective barriers, or frustration, as it is 
to individually or subjectively defined frustrations. 
Objective deprivation experienced during service (as 
measured by length of service, wounds etc.) was found 
unrelated to intolerant attitudes. In contrast, in- 
tolerance was found to be significanily related to sub- 
jective feelings of deprivation in army life. Veterans who 
had no identification with the war or national symbols 
and who drew no personal security from such identifica- 
tions were found to be the most intolerant. 


10:30 a.m. Psychological Problems of Minority Group 
Members in Utilizing Anti-Discrimination Legisla- 
tion. Gerhart Saenger and Norma Cordon, New Y ork 
University & New School for Social Research. (128) 

The success of attempts to combat discrimination in 
employment through legal means depends in part on the 
extent to which minority group members make use of 
laws designed to curb such discrimination. Psycho- 
logical factors operating against the full use of such laws 
by minority members are (1) forgetting or suppression 
of past experiences of discrimination, (2) evasion of 
discrimination through changes in aspirations, (3) ab- 
sence of group identification, (4) acceptance of majority 
attitudes. 

To preserve self-esteem minority members suppress 
past experiences of discrimination. Evasion of dis- 
crimination is found where a person lowers his aspiration 
level and follows economic and social pressure rather 
than interest and ability. Frequently experiences of 
discrimination do not lead to complaints because the 
victim’s pride and desire to preserve his self-esteem pre- 
vent him from seeking employment where he is not 
wanted. Insuch cases he usually fails to see the broader 
implications of his failure to act in the interest of his 
group. In other cases acceptance of majority prejudices 
by minority group members leads to negative attitudes 
toward the law itself. Here security is gained by a 
refusal to identify oneself with one’s group often followed 
by prejudicial attitudes toward groups of still lower 
status. While not all of these mechanisms operate on 
the conscious level—as shown by the use of projective 
questions—they all operate to reduce the number of 
complaints made to the law enforcing body. 

The study is based on intensive interviews of a cross 
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section of 500 New York City families, stratified by race, 
religion, and socio-economic status, 


10:45 am. The Effects on Intergroup Attitudes of 
Participation in an Inter-racial Play Center. Russell 
Hogrefe, Mary Catherine Evans, and Isidore Chein, 
Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress. (129) 

PROBLEM: This experiment was designed to answer the 

two following questions: 

1—Does supervised play in inter-racial groups produce 

a change in the attitudes of the participants toward per- 

sons of different racial and religious backgrounds? 

2—Can attitude change toward newly developed friends 
from different racial and religious groups be generalized to 
attitude change toward entire groups by frequently call- 
ing attention to the ethnic background of the new friends? 

POPULATION: Two hundred and forty children of the 

1946-47 Saturday afternoon Horace Mann-Lincoln 

Neighborhood Center in New York City were assigned to 

twelve groups on the basis of age, sex and race. 

PROCEDURE: Twelve trained group leaders were assigned 

to the groups on the basis of sex and race. Leaders of 


six experimental groups were given instructions to call 
the attention of their children to the mixed ethnic com- . 
position of their groups while no reference was made to 
ethnic composition in six control groups. 


At the beginning of the Center program in October 

1946, the “Face Game,” a disguised attitude test of 
prejudice, was administered to all groups. Six times 
during the Center year a “Pick a Partner’’ test, a simple 
performance test of voluntary segregation, was ad- 
ministered in all groups. At the close of the Center in 
May, 1947, the “‘Face Game’’ was readministered in all 
groups. A sample of twenty-five percent of the Center 
children from both experimental and control groups and 
a comparable number of siblings and school mates who 
had never attended the Center were individually tested 
after the close of the Center. The post test included a 
pro‘ective test employing the use of Negro and white 
miniature figures; a ranking test of ethnic groups and a 
social distance test. 
RESULTS: Results based on the before and after ‘“‘Face 
Game” test; the on-going “Pick a Partner” tests, and the 
three-part individual post-test will be reported for the 
experimental and control groups and for the Center 
children and the non-Center children. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOR II 
Program Arranged by the Division of Physiological 
and Comparative Psychology 
10:00 a.m., Friday, September 12 
Bagley.Room, Hotel Statler 
S.“D. Suirtey Spracc, Chairman 
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10:00 a.m. The Genetics of Audiogenic Seizures jp 
House Mice. Calvin S. Hall and Governor Wit, 
Western Reserve University. (130) 

PROBLEM: The problem is to determine the number and 
nature (whether dominant or recessive) of genetic fac. 
tors which account for the previously demonstrated 
difference in the incidence of audiogenic seizures in two 
inbred strains of house mice. 
POPULATION: Approximately 300 mice will have been 
tested for audiogenic seizures by September, 1947. 
PROCEDURE: The two inbred strains, C57 (low in suscep- 
tibility to audiogenic seizures) and dba (high in suscepti- 
bility to audiogenic seizures) are crossed to obtain a 
hybrid F;. These hybrids are inter-mated to obtain an 
Fe generation. Animals of F; are backcrossed to the 
parental C57 strain. The offspring of the backcross 
are also backcrossed with the parental C57 strain. This 
is the standard genetic procedure for determining dom- 
inance and recessiveness. Reciprocal crosses are also 
made to check on the maternal influence and sex linkage. 
All mice are tested under the same conditions and at the 
same age. 
RESULTs: 83 mice have been tested to date (May 15, 
1947) 56 have been F; mice (C57 x dba) and of these 56, 
52 or 93% have had audiogenic seizures. This suggests 
that the factor (or factors) for susceptibility to seizures 
is a dominant (or dominants). Sufficient F2 and back- 
cross mice have not as yet been tested, but preliminary 
results bear out the hypothesis that there is a single 
dominant gene for audiogenic seizures. 

CONCLUSIONS: This study was made to determine the 

number and dominance-recessiveness of the genes re- 

sponsible for, susceptibility to audiogenic seizures in 
mice. At least 300 mice will be tested by September, 

1947. Present results, based upon 83 mice, indicate that 

there is a single dominant gene for susceptibility to audio- 

genic seizures. 


10:15 a.m. Non-Adaptive Behavior Resulting from 
a Series of Defeats in Fighting Mice. J. P. Scolt, 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory. (131) 

PROBLEM: These experiments were designed to test the 

theory that training can be a cause of non-adaptive social 

behavior, and essentially concern a situation in which an 
animal with prolonged negative training is given weak 
positive stimulation. 

POPULATION: The experimental animals were adult male 

mice of the C-57 black strain, inbred for many genera- 

tions and genetically almost 100% homozygous. 

PROCEDURE: These mice were defeated by experienced 

fighters for half hour periods on alternate days for varying 

periods and then given daily repeated opportunities to 
attack harmless males for two weeks or until the subjects 
began to attack regularly. 
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pesutts: Undefeated mice or mice that have been de- 
feated only once at first run away, but later attack het 
helpless males on the first or second days. Mice which 
have been defeated several times continue to react to the 
helpless male as if to an attacking mouse for long periods. 
If a mouse is given as many as five or six defeats this 
behavior is continued for at least two weeks, and in two 
cases has persisted after a two months’ rest. 
concLUSIONS: The behavior of such animals corresponds 
roughly to what one might expect from the laws of learn- 
ing. The reaction to harmless mice persists longer in 
the mice which have been defeated more often. How- 
ever, such behavior may be considered non-adaptive in 
two respects: (a) defensive and escape behavior is given 
in response to harmless mice for long periods, (b) once 
acertain amount of defeat has been suffered the animals 
apparently do not discriminate between fighters and 
harmless mice, but give the same reactions to both. 
These effects do not appear to be caused by physical 
injury but by training, and the question is raised as to 
whether similar phenomena exist in higher animals. 
The experimental work on which this paper is based 
was done by Miss Mary-’Vesta Marston, research assis- 
tant. 


10:30 a. The Effect of Experimental Alteration of 
Metabolism on the Hoarding Behavior of the White 
Rat. Eliot Stellar, Brown University. (132) 

PROBLEM: On the basis of behavioral data, Morgan, 
Stellar, and Johnson suggested two physiological con- 
sequences of repeated food deprivation that might under- 
lie the hoarding behavior of rats: (1) the depletion of 
certain body stores or (2) some more general lowering of 
metabolism. The present study is an attempt to deter- 
mine the effect on hoarding of experimentally lowered 
metabolism. 
POPULATION: The hoarding behavior of 20 rats from the 
Brown University colony was studied under three differ- 
ent conditions of testing. 
PROCEDURE: Each of the 10 Experimental animals re- 
ceived 25 mgs. of 2-thiouracil (a thyroid depressant) 
daily in drinking water and food. The other 10 animals, 
matched on the basis of previous hoarding, served as the 
controls. Three conditions of testing were used: 24 days 
of hcarding 24 hours a day while satiated; 18 days of 
hoarding $ hour a day while on 24 hour feeding schedule; 
and 12 days of hoarding } hour a day while partially 
satiated by extra feedings. The metabolic effect of the 
drug was determined by the EKG. 
RESULTS: Depression of metabolism in the experimental 
animals was indicated by a mean heart rate 56 beats per 
minute lower than that of the controls (P < .05). How- 
ever, there was no difference between the hoarding of the 
experimental and control animals under any of the three 
conditions of testing. 
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CONCLUSIONS: These results indicate that experimentally 
lowering metabolism by depressing the thyroid gland with 
2-thiouracil has no effect on hoafding. 


10:45 a.m. Some Applications of the General Adapta- 
tion Syndrome to Current Problems in Experimental 
Shock in Animals. Bernard F. Riess, Hunter College. 
(133) 

PROBLEM: The determination of the mechanisms opera- 

tive in the production of shock states in animals by 

stimuli varying in nature from psychological to physi- 
ological. 

The general adaptation syndrome is a term used by 
Selye to describe a series of systemic changes occurring 
in organisms as a result of prolonged exposure to stress 
stimulation such as hunger, temperature extremes, fear, 
burns, surgical interference. The behavioral changes 
pass in phase from shock through a period of heightened 
resistance to the complete exhaustion of the organism. 
The postulated mechanism is the secretion of corti- 
cotropic hormones from the hypophysis. These hor- 
mones produce a complex of adaptive changes in various 
organs and systems which in turn, upon prolonged activ- 
ity lose their adaptive functions and react so as to produce 
exhaustion and finally the death of the affected organism. 
The general adaption syndrome concept is used to posit 
a hypothesis explanatory of induced shock in rats as a 
result of long continued temperature alternations (cold 
and hot water immersion) and to electric and insulin 
stimulation. In the shock and post-shock phases so 
induced, rats are shown to become more resistant to other 
toxic agents and as resistance to the specific shock in- 
duction stimuli rises less resistant to non-specific agents. 
The applicability of the hypothesis to sound-induced 
seizures will be demonstrated as a means of settling the 
controversy as to whether audiogenic seizures are the 
result of conflict or of physiological changes. Some ex- 
ploratory experimental data will be adduced in support 
of the hypothesis. 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION 
OF PROFICIENCY 


Program arranged by the Division of 
Military Psychology 


10:00 a.m., Friday, September 12 
English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
ANTHONY C. TvucKEr, Chairman 


Selection and Evaluation of West Point 
Cadets. Donald E. Baier, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO. (134) 

PROBLEM: To improve the officer corps of the regular 

army by developing more valid tests and procedures 

for selecting and evaluating the cadets_of the U. S. 

Military Academy. The problem is many sided and 
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involves the coristruction and pre-validation of scholastic 
aptitude tests, physical aptitude and/or proficiency tests 
and personality screening devices; the development of 
improved grading methods for evaluating cadet per- 
formance in scholastic, physical and cadet-officer activi- 
ties; and the determination of the relationships among 
standing on selection criteria, cadet evaluation criteria, 
and officer performance criteria subsequent to graduation 
from the academy. 

POPULATION: Cadets at West Point and applicants from 
whom they were selected. 

PROCEDURE: Scholastic aptitude tests have been con- 
structed and correlational studies made against academic 
records during the vears since 1942 so that several alter- 
nate forms are now available for use. Various so-called 
physical aptitude or performance tests have been de- 
veloped, their reliabilities studied and factor analyses 
of their inter-relationships carried on. An experimental 
multiple-choice biographical-personality screening test 
has been administered to the applicants for the class of 
1951 and those accepted will be followed up to accumulate 
criterion data. Cadet marks and ratings in all areas of 
performance have been and are being studied from the 
point of view of reliability, inter-relationships, official vs. 
actual relative weight in determining cadet standing, 
comparability of cadet vs. faculty evaluations, academic 
vs. non-academic faculty evaluations. A sample of one 
graduating class has been followed up after 18 months of 
regular army service to determine relative value of the 
various predictors accumulated on them as applicants and 
cadets. 

RESULTS: Results have been obtained which enable the 
improvement of tests, student grading and rating pro- 
cedures and selection of applicants. Perhaps the most 
significant finding to date is the marked positive relation- 
ship revealed between Aptitude for Service Ratings as a 
cadet (based on fellow-cadets’ ratings) and success as a 
regular army officer during the first 18 months of service. 
This relationship is significantly higher than with any 
other predictor. Scholastic standing shows no relation- 
ship to this criterion. 

concLusions: Improvement in the selection and evalua- 
tion of West Point cadets is being accomplished. 
Further significant gains can be anticipated with con- 
fidence in succeeding years of this long term research. 
Of particular interest will be the relationship between 
success as an officer and academic grades vs. aptitude for 
service while a cadet. 


10:15 a.m. An Evaluation of Instrument Flying Train- 
ing Records as Criteria of Pilot Proficiency. 
Howard J. Hausman, Andrews Field. (135) 


- and helped tie grades to specific behavior. 
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PROBLEM: To evaluate training records from the AAF 
Instrument Flying School as measures of pilot pro. 
ficiency. 

POPULATION: This study was done on a sample of three 
successive classes, a total of 165 pilots, which had com. 
pleted the training course during 1946. 

PROCEDURE: Student records included grades on training 
missions, each with specific items. Grades were based 
on deviations from desired constants in altitude, heading, 
and airspeed. The following indices were evaluated: 
reliabilities of grades; analysis of the variances; con- 
tributions of individual items to total grades; comments 
by instructors as a possible criterion and diagnostic in- 
strument; relation of grades to previous student flying 
experience. 

RESULTs: Reliability coefficient for entire course, odd- 
even, was .85. Single missions correlated .75. Student 
differences were real, but mission differences and, in most 
cases, class differences, could be attributed to chance. 
Experienced instructors’ grades reflected real student 
differences while those of inexperienced instructors did 
not. High grades were positively associated with long 
experience. Instructors’ comments were highly specific, 
usually critical, and varied. They supplemented grades 
Chi-square 
tests revealed the items with widespread distributions, 
which contributed heavily to total score; these may have 
been the most important items. 

CONCLUSIONS: Training records from the AAF Instru- 
ment School are good measures of pilot proficiency. 
They are based on specific items, graded on a well defined 
scale. Reliability is high; experienced instructors can 
use the grading scale with similar results. A good analy- 
sis of student difficulties is kept on the record. 

This type of measure can help evaluate instrument 
flying proficiency with consistency, which the AAF needs. 
These records can and should be extended throughout 
the AAF; however careful supervision of the administra- 
tion of these measures should be practiced. 

With increasing importance of instrument flying, these 
measures can be used as criteria for validating selection 
and training procedures for pilots, especially all-weather 
pilots. 


10:30 a.m. A Cumulative Record of Naval Aviator 
Proficiency. Howard E. Page, Naval Air Station 


Pensacola, Florida. (136) 
Comprehensive cumulative standardized records of 
performance for students training as Naval Aviators 
have been difficult to obtain both prior to and during 
World War II. In the last quarter of 1946 the Chief of 
Naval Air Training adopted what is now called the 
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UBAG Grading System. An analysis of all training 
syllabi was undertaken and rating sheets prepared cover- 
ing each maneuver in each training flight. Flight in- 
structors rate each student on a comparative basis during 
-or immediately following the training flight on each 
“maneuver undertaken during the flight. Ratings are 
likewise made on Headwork, Air Discipline, Reaction to 
Flight, Mental Attitude and Officer-like Qualities. 
During each phase of training students are rated on 
performance in Ground School subjects and by Squadron 
and/or Regiment Commanders and the Officer-in-Charge 
of Ground School on the following Officer-like Qualities: 
Military Courtesy, Punctuality, Mental Alertness, 
Composure, Cooperativeness, Judgement and Leader- 
ship. Standardized forms are used for reporting Board 
Actions, Delinquency Reports, Flight Violations, Down 
Checks and Accidents. All of these forms are main- 
tained in the Aviation Training Jacket and forwarded 
with the student to each phase of training. 

On completion of training the Jacket is summarized 
on a Summary Sheet and the Summary Sheet and the 
entire Jacket forwarded to the Chief of Naval Air Train- 
ing. At the same time a Fleet Training Summary Sheet 
is prepared and accompanies the aviator to his Fleet 
assignment. . The Fleet continues to keep a record of 
the pilot’s performance for 18 months and then forwards 
the Fleet Summary Sheet to CNATra. If at any time 
the student discontinues training his Jacket with detailed 
reasons for discontinuance of training is forwarded to 
CNATra. 

While subject to the limitations of rating procedures 
specific steps have been taken to minimize these: (a) 
Instructors are required to award ratings in accordance 
with a normal distribution and monthly checks are made 
to see that each instructor is awarding ratings in approx- 
imately the following percentages: 20% Below Average, 
60% Average, 20% Good; (b) Check Flight Instructors 
are prohibited from studying a student’s training jacket 
prior to making the check flight and rating the student; 
(c) Board Actions are mandatory if more than 50% of the 
ratings in any one area are “Below Average’’; (d) Stund- 
ard forms insure that all students are measured on the 
same tasks; (e) Specific instruction is given on the UBAG 
System and the reasoning behind comparative ratings to 
all individuals undergoing training at Instructors’ Schools 
and to other instructors as part of the Foul Weather 
training program. 


10:45 a.m. Word Portraits of Army Prisoners. H. 
Max Houtchens, Seattle, Washington, and Gilbert L. 
Betis. (137) 

PROBLEM: The large number of men inducted in the 
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Armec Forces who became a liability to the organization 
through behavior necessitating their imprisonment were 
studied to determine whether preinduction factors could 
be utilized more effectively in their early rejection or 
elimination. 

POPULATION: These word portraits were gained from case 
history data given by 1176 prisoners and 1050 normal 
operating personnel in relation to 150 developmental and 
environmental factors. 

PROCEDURE: These data were then analyzed and the most 
significant and differentiating items included in a scale 
called The Biographical Case History. For this study 
the prisoner group data were reanalyzed in relation to the 
type of behavior or offense which resulted in their in- 
effectiveness. 

RESULTS: Offenses were segregated into the following 
five major categories: (1) flight responses (AWOL, 
desertion, etc.); (2) fighting responses (assault, insubor- 
dination, homicide, etc.); (3) grabbing responses (lar- 
ceny, robbery, forgery, etc.); (4) sex responses (rape, 
contributing to delinquency, etc.); and (5) all others un- 
classified. These groups were then compared with one 
another in an item analysis of the Biographical Case 
History with a resulting “typical” case history portrait 
characteristic of the offense or behavior. Differentiating 
case history patterns do stand out that are highly corre- 
lated with the offense charge recorded by the Army. 
CONCLUSIONS: It seems immediately evident from these 
data that the Army prisoner tended to carry on a pattern 
that was manifested from biographical data preceding 
his induction. It implies that efficiency in the selection 
of personnel could have been greatly enhanced through 
the use of a quantified Biographical Case History at the 
Induction Station level. Differentiation was also evident 
for the first offender and recidivist in relation to whcther 
a man was a good risk. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOTHERAPY AND 
COUNSELING 


Sponsored by the Division of Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology 
10:00 a.m., Friday, September 12 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
R. Nevitt SAnrorp, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: DISCUSSION OF JOB OPFOR- 
TUNITIES IN FOUR SPECIALTY AREAS 
Sponsored by the Committee on Student Affiliates 
10:00 a.m., Friday, September 12 
Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
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SURVEY METHODS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Program arranged by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 


11:10 a.m., Friday, September 12 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Ancus CAMPBELL, Chairman 


11:10 a.m. Polls on Anti-Semitism: An Experiment in 
Validity. Samuel H. Flowerman, New York City. 
(138) 

PROBIEM: To discover the stimulus value of items in a 

poll on anti-Semitism, and to obtain insight into the 

meaning of responses to these items. 

POPULATION: 108 non-Jewish residents of Staten Island, 

Manhattan and Queens County. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire was drawn up which con- 

tained 10 questions that had been asked in a nationwide 

poll in January 1946. During September 1946, specially 
trained interviewers asked these questions in sequence 
in a traditional polling interview conducted in respon- 
dents homes. After the last question was answered, 
the interviewers returned to the first item and then, for 
each question, probed freely to 1) determine the degree 
of understanding of the original question, 2) get at the 

“actual” opinion of the respondent and 3) to determine 

whether a reformulation of the original question would 

‘improve understanding of the item. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: An analysis of the responses 

to the questions and the probes which followed indicates 

that there is considerable reason for doubting the validity 
of many of the items. There would seem also to be good 
reason for exercising the greatest caution in using the 
responses to any or all of these items as indices of anti- 

Semitism. Specifically the analysis of the probing ques- 

tions showed: 

1. Considerable shifts in responses because of ambiguity, 

and position of the question in the interview schedule 

. Multi-dimensionality of key stimulus words 

. Conflict between responses of fact and of feeling 

. Actual misunderstanding of an entire question 

. Existence of negative stereotypes even among those 

who do not feel ‘‘prejudiced”’ 

. The use by respondents of a seemingly objective ques- 

tion as a projective screen 

. Attitudinal difference between direct responses to the 

original questions and responses obtained in the 
subsequent probing interview. 

11:25a.m. The Effect of Question Variations in Public 
Opinion Surveys. Don Cahalan and Valerie M. 
Tamulonis, University ef Denver. (139) 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to analyze the 

differences in national opinion survey findings when 
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questions and question order are varied on alternate 
forms of survey schedules. This work represents g 
continuation and extension of some of the studies con. 
ducted by Hadley Cantril and associates. 
POPULATION: Comparisons were conducted on 79 varia. 
tions in contexts: 50 were from American Institute of 
Public Opinion surveys conducted between December, 
1944 and March, 1946; 29 were from National Opinion 
Research Center surveys between September, 1942 and 
November, 1945. All data were from surveys represen- 
tative of the national adult population as regards sex, 
age, race, and socio-economic level. The number of 
interviews on alternate forms ranged from 970 to 1,657. 
PROCEDURE: The various question contexts were «livided 
into 12 categories (e.g., reversing the order of alternatives 
within a question). Results were analyzed by sex and 
by three educational levels, to examine whether certain 
sub-groups were more susceptible to variations in the 
stimulus. A critical ratio of 2.6 was designated as the 
criterion of significance for differences observed in 
answers. 

RESULTS: Some of the findings were: varying the order of 
questions usually produced significant differences in 
response, the difference varying considerably according 
to the subject-matter involved. Positive and negative 
biases, introduced to measure stability of opinion, yielded 
significant differences which varied considerably accord- 
ing to subject-matter and the character of the biasing 
statement. Varying the order of alternatives within a 
question was generally accompanied by respondents’ 
tendency to choose the alternative mentioned last, par- 
ticularly when alternatives were long or the subject- 
matter of slight personal relevance to the respondent. 
Varying the frame of reference (general vs. specific ques- 
tions) produced differences so pronounced as to indicate 
further need for caution in drawing broad interpretations 
from results on general questions. Women and the less 
well educated were more variable in their answers than 
were others; however, the pattern of variability by 
educational levels did not hold on some types of varia- 
tions—evidently because in some instances the less- 
educated group was less aware than the better-educated 
of the implications of the question (e.g., the less-educated 
might have been less aware of the full significance of 
emotionally-loaded symbols). 

CONCLUSIONS: Some_ representative conclusions and 
recommendations are: (1) The split-ballot technique has 
much value in investigating the consistency and stability 
of opinion. (2) Extreme caution should be exercised in 
comparing survey results on wordiags and contexts that 
differ even “slightly”. (3) Questions which express only 
one alternative and call for a Yes-No or Agree-Disagree 
can lead to marked bias, particularly when opinion is not 
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well crystallized or the personal relevance of the question 
islow. (4) There is need for further detailed research 
on question variations as related to intensity of opinion 
and respondents’ level of information. 


11:40a.M. Problems and Possibilities in Polling Experts 
on Social Issues. Arthur Kornhauser, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. (140) 

This paper reports observations and conclusions de- 
rived from two years’ experience in developing and con- 
ducting a “‘poll of experts”. The project constituted a 
serious effort in one corner of the adult education field. 
It aimed to help bridge the gap between the common 
man’s thinking and that of the informed specialist on 
issues of public importance. 

The polls dealt with such varied topics as Negro-white 
relations, world government, labor-management conflicts, 
public health insurance, inheritance of mental traits, etc. 
Each issue was submitted to a panel of some 75 to 100 
experts designated as specially competent on the topic by 
a jury of their peers. The responses were summarized 
and reported anonymously in semi-popular monthly 
articles in a mass circulation magazine. 

Many searching questions have been asked about this 
project, both with respect to its procedures and regarding 
its overall orientation. Since a number of these points 
have important bearing on the future of such specialized 


polls, they deserve discussion and a statement of what- 
ever answers our material provides. 

Prominent among the critical questions are these: 
(1) Do experts have the answers? Can they give any 


useful guidance on practical social issues? (2) Is it 
feasible to select a sample of most competent thinkers on 
a subject? Will not the results simply reflect: the arbi- 
trary selection of specialists? (3) Can poll questions 
succeed in obtaining adequate expressions of the experts’ 
views? (4) Can a brief popular summary be accurate 
and meaningful? (5) Will not the published reports 
lead either to undemocratic submission to the ‘‘authorita- 
tive’ views or to increased disrespect for so-called ex- 
perts? 

While no completely satisfactory reply can be given to 
such questions, they can be sufficiently well answered, 
I believe, to justify the conclusion that polls of experts 
can even now serve valuable social purposes alongisde the 
usual public opinion polls. Directions of further im- 
provement will also be suggested. 


11:55 am. The Use of the Community Self Survey in 
Combatting Discrimination. Margot Haas and 
Stuart W. Cook, Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress. (141) 

The general method of the community survey has been 
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adapted by Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University to the 
study of minority group problems. In Johnson’s work 
there has been a steady trend toward maximizing the 
role of local community leaders in setting policies for the 
survey and the role of local volunteers in gathering and 
analyzing information. The survey thus becomes a 
community self survey of minority group problems. The 
people who participate in the survey learn about minority 
group problems at first hand. Usually they are startled 
by what they find, are are more ready to take positive 
steps toward improving living conditions and combatting 
discriminatory practices than they would be if the same 
information were presented to them as the findings of a 
group of experts from outside the community or the com- 
plaints of a minority group within the community. 
Cooperation of different ethnic groups in carrying out the 
survey provides a basis for further cooperation in taking 
action based on the results of the survey. 

In a small Eastern industrial city CCI is attempting to 
develop the community self survey to the point where its 
findings will provide a reliable, quantitative, fairly com- 
prehensive index of the amount of discrimination in that 
community against each minority group studied in the 
survey. Two types of discrimination are included in the 
index: (1) Exclusion of minority group members from 
areas of community life, and (2) differential treatment 
accorded to minority group members in areas where they 
are admitted. The minority groups being studied in this 
survey are Negroes and Jews, and the areas being in- 
vestigated are employment, education, housing, com- 
munity organizations, and public accommodations. 

It is hoped that measurement of discrimination in this 
fashion will add to the educational value of community 
self surveys, will make possible an objective evaluation 
of progress made in a community over a period of years, 
and will aid in determining the effectiveness of various 
types of large scale anti-discrimination programs. 


DIET AND EFFICIENCY 


Program arranged by the Division of Physiological 
and Comparative Psychology 
11:10 a.m., Friday, September 12 
Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
Donatp B. Linpstey, Chairman 


11:10 a.m. Recovery after 12 Weeks of Controlled 
Nutritional Rehabilitation Following Experimental 
Semi-starvation in Man. Part I. Experimental 
Design and Physical Changes. Josef Frocek, 
Joseph C. Franklin, Harold Cuetzkow, and Ancel 
Keys, Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, University 
of Minnesota.* (142) 

The rehabilitation phase of the experiment was pre- 
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ceded by 6 months of semi-starvation during which the 
average weight of the 32 men decreased from 69.4 to 
52.6 kg. The process of rehabilitation was studied in 
terms of a large array of anthropometric, biochemical, 
physiological, and psychological characteristics. Three 
“independent” variables were included in the experi- 
mental design: calories, proteins, and vitamins. There 
were 4 caloric groups, designated Z (zero supplement), 
L (low), G (good), and T (top), each group receiving 400 
Cal. more than the preceding one. Within each caloric 
group of 8 men there were 4 “‘diet-pairs”: 2 men with and 
2 men without protein supplements, 2 men with and 2 
men without vitamin supplements. The extra proteins 
were incorporated into foods, such as bread; every 
attempt was made to keep the diet for the protein- 
supplemented and non-supplemented group isocaloric. 
The vitamins were supplied in the form of pills, placebos 
being used for the unsupplemented subjects. 

The recovery values, obtained as differences between 
rehabilitation and semi-starvation scores, for the two men 
in each diet pair were considered as “replicates”; the 
replicate variance, indicating the magnitude of the varia- 
tion in the response of subjects maintained on identical 
dietary regimens, served as “experimental error’ in 
computing the F-tests. 

The average loss of body weight, d, in kg., for Z, L, 
G, and T group was —16.3, —17.7, —17.8, and —15.4; 
after 12 weeks of rehabilitation the average recovery 
values, i, were +3.4, +5.3, +7.3, and +8.8 kg., with 
increases in body weight closely paralleling the caloric 
intake. For the protein-unsupplemented, d = —17.4, 
i = +6.2, for the protein-supplemented d = —16.3, 
i = +6.2; for the vitamin unsupplemented d = —16.0, 
i = +6.4, for the vitamin supplemented d = —17.6, 
i = +6.0kg.; neither the effect of the protein or vitamin 
supplements was statistically significant. 

The calculated body fat decreased in semi-starvation 
by 6.6, 6.4, 8.0, and 6.2 kg.; in rehabilitation, the average 
recovery values for the four caloric groups, from lowest 
to highest, were 1.1, 2.7, 3.7, and 5.9 kg. The values 
for protein-unsuppl. wered = —7.6andi = +3.8, prot.- 
suppl.d = —6.0,i = +2.9; for vit.-unsuppl.d = —5.8, 
i = +3.2, vit.-suppl.d = —7.8,i = +3.5, the differences 
being not significant. 


11:25 a.m. Recovery After 12 Weeks of Controlled 
Nutritional Rehabilitation Following Experimental 
Semi-starvationin Man. PartII. Motor, Sensory, 
and Intellective Functions. Joseph C. Franklin, 
Josef Brozek, Harold Guetzkow and Ancel Keys, 
University of Minnesota.* (143) 

In investigating voluntary motor performance, the 
components of strength, speed, coordination, and en- 
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durance were included in a battery of tests. Illustrative 
data will be given for the hand-dynamometer. In th 
caloric groups Z, L, G, and T the mean semi-starvatign 
decrements, d, in kg., were —16.8, —18.0, —16.5, and 
—14.2; the rehabilitation scores indicated an averag 
recovery of +2.6, +4.4, +7.8, and 6.8 kilograms, rm. 
spectively. The changes in the protein-unsuppl. group 
amounted tod = —17.4,i = +6.1, in protein-suppl, 
d = —15.3, i = +4.7; in vit.-unsuppl. d = —160, 
i = +4.1, in vit.-suppl.d = —16.7,i = +6.7. 

The back-dynamometer values show in a paralld 
fashion the effect of differential caloric levels, with the 
decrements (d) for Z, L, G, and T groups of —373, 
—65.1, —47.8, and —46.8 kilograms, and rehabilitation 
increments (i) of +2.0, +10.3, +21.7, and +15.9 kg, 
respectively. 

The changes in speed and coordination were less 
marked and the rates of recovery did not differentiate 
well the dietary groups. On the other hand, the per- 
centages of recovery in the test of endurance (running on 
a treadmill at 7.0 miles per hour and 8.6 per cent grade 
to exhaustion) paralleled the levels of caloric refeeding 
with d’s in the group Z, L, G, and T of —192, —230, 
—167, and —177 seconds, and i’s of +35, +75, +72, 
and +81, or a recovery of 18, 33, 43, and 46 per cent. 

Because no significant deterioration was observed dur- 
ing semi-starvation in measured sensory functions, tests 
of visual acuity, flicker fusion frequency, and perceptual 
fluctuations were not made in rehabilitation period. 
Auditory acuity which increased in starvation returned 
after 12 weeks of rehabilitation close to the pre-starvation 
level, the change bearing no significant relationship to 
the specific nutritional factors. 

Neither-the scores on a battery of speed tests, modeled 
after Thurstones’ tests of Primary Mental Abilities, nor 
Thorndike’s C.A.V.D. indicated important changes in 
intellective functions resulting from semi-starvation. 
The battery of speed tests was continued in rehabilita- 
tion, without a change in the mean scores, thus confirming 
the conclusions reached on the basis of the starvation 
data alone. In the test of Crossing-out-4’s, 18 one- 
minute trials were given at the end of semi-starvation 
and again in rehabilitation; there were no differences in 
the speed of learning. 


11:40 a.m. Recovery After 12 Weeks of Controlled 
Nutritional Rehabilitation Following Experimental 


Semi-starvation in Man. Part III. Personality. 
Harold Guetzkow, Josef Brozek, Joseph C. Franklin 
and Ancel Keys, University oj Minnesota.* (144) 

In semi-starvation the personality changes presented 

a picture of ‘‘neurasthenia’”’, with weakness, easy fatiga- 
bility, depression, and sense of being old as the prominent 
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symptoms. The scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory rose -markedly on the psycho- 
neurotic scales of the inventory; with the “normal” 
population average of 50 and S.D. = 10, the mean 
standard scores for the 32 men increased from 45.7 
jn contro! to 63 at the end of the starvation period on the 
Hypochondriasis scale, from 54.2 to 73.4 on Depression 
scale, and from 59.0 to 70.0 on Hysteria scale; the mean 
scores after 12 weeks of refeeding were 54.1, 65.7, and 
64.9, respectively. 

The values for the Depression scale will be given in 
greater detail. The breakdown according to the dietary 
factors yields the following rehabilitation data: d’s for 
Z, L, G, and T groups indicate in starvation an average 
increase of +22.8, +19.9, +19.1, and +16.8 units, 
with i’s at the 12th week of rehabilitation of —2.2, 
-8.8, —9.8, and -—12.1. The prot.-unsuppl. d = 
+17.1,i— = 4.5, prot.-suppl.d = +22.2,i = — 11.9; vit.- 
unsuppl. d = +19.0,i = —8.3, vit.-suppl.d = +20.2, 
i=—8.1. Because of the large variability in the response 
of the replicate subjects only very few differences reached 
a level of statistical significance. It is evident that the 
psychoneurotic changes induced by starvation were 
reversible, even though the recovery was slow. 

Preoccupation with obsessive thoughts of food de- 
creased much more rapidly than some of the ritualistic 
eating habits. For a short period during the early 
stages of rehabilitation, irritability and aggression 
were expressed more overtly and with greater intensity 
than at any time during starvation. There was a gradual 
widening of interests and revival of sexual urges which 
decreased to a very low level in starvation. 


*This work was supported, in part, under the terms of a 
contract with the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 


.ment. The Sugar Research Foundation and the National 


Dairy Council also contributed funds. Support from other 
sources will"be acknowledged in final publication. 


11:55 am. The Sodium Chloride Preference of the 
White Rat in a Free-Choice Situation. John 
K. Bare, Brown University. (145) 
PROBLEM: Richter has demonstrated the existence of 
a preference for sodium chloride solutions to water in 
white rats by means of the self-selection technique. The 
present study is an examination of this preference over 
a wider range of concentrations than previously reported. 
POPULATION: 10 adult male rats (age, 300 days) of the 
Brown Colony, Wistar Stock. 
PROCEDURE: The amount intake of sodium chloride 
solutions and water in a free-choice situation was meas- 
ured twice daily over a period of 40 days, during which 
time the concentration of the salt solutions was sys- 
tematically increased every second day. The amount 
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of food fed each animal remained constant, and position 
habits and container preferences were controlled. 
RESULTS: The preference threshold is 0.06% NaCl 
(P 0.01). The salt intake increases as the concentration 
of the solution increases, up to a maximum of 0.9%. 
With further increases in solution concentration, salt 
consumption decreases. 

CONCLUSIONS: These results indicate that the ingestion 
of salt in a free-choice situation is a function of the 
strength of the salt stimulus, and that the maximal 
intake occurs with a solution the salt concentration of 
which is approximately equal to that of the blood. The 
relation of these results to the problems of self-regulatory 
mechanisms and specific hungers is discussed. 


HUMAN EFFICIENCY 
Program arranged by the Division of Military Psychology 
11:10 A.M., Friday, September 12 
English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Don Lewis, Chairman 
11:10 a.m. Prediction and Automatic Control of 


Alertness. I. Experiments on Control of Lookout 
Alertness. Roland C. Travis and John L. Kennedy, 
Tufts College. (146) 


PROBLEM: To determine the relation between action 
potentials and states of alertness and make use of action 
potentials to warn the subject of his condition. 
POPULATION: Over two hundred ‘simple reaction times 
(18 college students) were analyzed in conjunction with 
settings of the automatic awakener. 

PROCEDURE: Action potentials from electrodes over 
supraorbital muscles were recorded together with stim- 
ulus and response on continuous tape as subjects re- 
sponded to a periodic monotonous stimulus. 

RESULTs: Lengthening of reaction time was associated 
with a reduction in the tension level. The reduction 
in the muscle tension level was in turn associated with 
warning alertness. 

CONCLUSIONS: This new method of detecting levels of 
action potentials and automatically presenting a stim- 
ulus has promise in research on fatigue, drugs, and muscle 
tension phenomena. 


11:25 a.m. Prediction and Automatic Control of 
Alertness. II. Experiments on Control of Alert- 
ness During a Continuous Tracking Performance. 
John L. Kennedy and Roland C. Travis, Tufts Col- 
lege. (147) 

PROBLEM: To predict and monitor alertness in a con- 

tinuous tracking situation by means of continuous 

recording of bioelectric potentials. 

POPULATION: Twenty-three male college students. 
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PROCEDURE: Subjects continuously operated a hand 
tracking control in a unidimensional tracking task for 
2-3 hour periods. Alertness was tested by measuring 
reaction time to the automatic presentation of a 25° 
peripheral warning light when the subject was at various 
levels of integrated total electrical energy output ob- 
tained through supraorbital electrodes. 

RESULTS: Individual and group curves relating reaction 
time and energy output level will be presented. The 
data show that this measure of the condition of the 
organism may be used to operate a warning signal before 
dangerous levels of inalertness are reached. 

CONCLUSIONS: These results suggest the possibility 
of exercising automatic control over the alertness status 
of truck drivers, pilots and other personnel engaged in 
long, monotonous and fatiguing tasks. 


11:40 a.m. The Evaluation of a Psycho-motor Task 
For Use in the Study of Warning Signals. Robert 
Y. Walker, University of Maryland, W. Guy Matheny 
and John K. Hemphill. (148) 


PROBLEM: To evaluate a simple psycho-motor pursuit 
test as a problem to be used in studying the effect of 
warning signals on the performance of a task. The 
psycho-motor test and warning signals are similar to 


those in standard aircraft. 

POPULATION: Sixteen subjects; eight were experienced 
pilots averaging over 750 hours of military flying, eight 
with no flight experience or knowledge of flying problems 
or procedures. All subjects between the ages of 18 
and 28. 

PROCEDURE: The effect of seven variables on the per- 
formance of the test was studied by means of an experi- 
mental design employing analysis of variance. Subjects 
were administered four hours and forty-five minutes of 
practice with interspersed rest periods. 

RESULTS: The reliability of the test as. estimated by 
analysis of variance technique (Hoyt) was .82 when 
estimated between trials, and .92 when estimated be- 
tween individuals. None of the seven vdriables produced 
a significant effect upon the performance of the basic 
test. There was no appreciable change on total per- 
formance or performance within individual trials on the 
test as a result of continued practice. “t” between 30- 
second periods in which signals were received and 30- 
second periods in which they were not received is 2.22 
(P = .05). 

CONCLUSIONS: The test seems to fulfill some of the 
established requirements for a task upon which to eval- 
uate the effect of different types of warning signals. 
This is shown by there being no change in performance 
as a result of practice; it is reasonably reliable; it is 
unaffected by length of rest or practice periods within 
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the limits set up in the experiment; it is not affected 
by the set of the subject; it is not affected by previous 
experience of the individual; nor is it affected by the 
particular pattern of signals. There is some indication 
from the analysis that the signal order, i.e., whether the 
signal is introduced in the first trial or the second trial, 
affects performance. The test shows some sensitivity 
to disruption by a warning signal so that different types 
of signals may be assessed by this relative effect on per- 
formance on the basic test. 


11:55 a.m. An Initial Study of Principles Related to 
Aircrew Workplace Layout. H. Richard Va 
Saun, Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Field. (149) 

PROBLEM: This investigation is an initial study of certain 

aspects of aircrew workplace layout undertaken with a 

view to discovering basic relationships between work- 

place layout and aircrew efficiency. 

POPULATION: Ten members of the Aero Medical Labora- 

tory served as subjects. 

PROCEDURE: The primary variable under investigation 

was the spatial relation between stimulus and response 

aspects of a task. The effect on subject performance 

of varying this relation was assayed by means of a 

psycho-physical reaction time technique. Subjects 

were first trained in a visual reaction time task to a 

criterion of stability of performance. Reaction times 

were then obtained under the several arrangements of 
stimulus and response. 

RESULTS: Results of the study indicated that certain 

spatial relationships of stimulus and response aspects 

of the task are superior to others in terms of operator 
efficiency. 

CONCLUSIONS: Hypotheses concerning efficient aircrew 

workplace layout are suggested by this research. 


MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


1:40 p.m., Friday, September 12 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
O. H. Mowrer, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. The Scale-Discrimination Method for Meas- 
uring Social Attitudes. Allen L. Edwards and 
Franklin P. Kilpatrick, University of Washington. 
(150) 

PROBLEM: A synthesis of current methods of attitude 
scale construction (Thurstone’s “method of equal ap- 
pearing intervals,” Likert’s “method of summated 
ratings,” Guttman’s ‘method of scale analysis’) in 
order to develop a technique which makes use of the 
best features of each method and, at the same time, 
overcomes the objections to the methods considered 
separately. 
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pROCEDURE: Over 300 items of opinion toward science 


evious | sere collected. After editing, 168 items were found to 


by the be satisfactory in terms of customary standards. Items 
cation F vere printed on 2x4 cards and sorted into 3 categories 
- the (‘favorable,” “neutral,” “unfavorable”) by 98 subjects. 
trial, At a second session, the items in each category were 


tivity 
types 


grted into three additional categories. Scale (S) 
and Q values were determined from the judgments of 
82 of the 98 subjects. Q values were plotted against 
§ values and a line was drawn to eliminate all items 
wih Q values above 1.25. The remaining 83 items 
were given to over 300 subjects who reacted to each one 
on a six point scale. Scores were determined by the 
method of summated ratings. Phi coefficients for the 
items were determined by using the upper and lower 
N% of the group. Phi coefficients were plotted against 
sale values and selection of items for the final scales 
was made in terms of phi coefficients within each scale 
category. 

resuLts: It has been demonstrated that not all items 
with satisfactory S and Q values will discriminate be- 
tween those with opposed attitudes. Some items fail 
to be endorsed by any subjects and others are endorsed 
by subjects at opposite extremes of the continuum. 
The method of equal appearing intervals alone provides 
no basis for the selection of such items. The method of 
summated ratings used in conjunction with the method 
of equal appearing intervals (the scale-discrimination 
method) results in an attitude scale with the following 
advantages: items can be assigned positions on a con- 
tinuum; each item contributes to the total score; the 
items meet the requirements of Guttman’s theory of 
“scale analysis.” 


1:55 pm. The Consistency and Generality of Ratings 
of “Social Aggressiveness” Made from Observation 
of Role Playing Situations. Julian B. Rotter and 
Delos D. Wickens, Ohio State University. (151) 

PROBLEM: Role playing, psychodrama or improvisa- 

tims used as a diagnostic technique for measuring 

personality and attitudes, is finding its way into a va- 
riety of fields of psychology. The opportunity for 


ad direct observation of behavior makes the method of 
* great potential usefulness. The present study is an 
exploratory one which aimed to discover the conditions 
de under which reliable judgments of ‘social aggressiveness’ 
Pp can be made in a single situation and from one situation 
ed to another. 
% POPULATION: The subjects were 48 male college students 
be selected on a volunteer basis from the elementary psy- 
chology course. 


PROCEDURE: Fourteen judges were divided into four 
teams and made ratings on students playing four dif- 
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ferent roles in two equivalent situations. Sequence 
of roles was systematically varied. Each student played 
two roles and the effect of different roles, sequence of 
roles, and partners in the roles were studied. Two teams 
of judges rated the student only upon observation of a 
single role while two other teams watched and rated the 
students in both roles. 

RESULTS: Initial exploratory work indicated that the 
role itself could be a heavy determiner of the rating. 
When subject A played a situation with subject B, 
frequently a ‘social climate’ was produced which affected 
a second similar situation in which the same subjects 
played reversed roles. The absence of specific criteria 
as referents for a definition of ‘social aggressiveness’ 
produced unreliable ratings. It was found that elimi- 
nation of the difficulties stated above led to high inter- 
rater correlation for observations of a single situation 
and reasonably high correlation of judges rating in one 
situation with judges rating in a second, different situa- 
tion. 

CONCLUSIONS: The selection of the specific roles, the 
specificity of criteria for rating, and the partners in 
reversed role playing situation may all affect the ratings 
of trained judges. When these variables are controlled 
it is possible to obtain consistent ratings in a single 
situation and moderately reliable ratings from one 
situation to another. 


2:10 p.m. Method for Establishing Leadership Cri- 
teria. Albert C. VanDusen, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. (152) 

PROBLEM: To determine specific leadership criteria 
of Boy Scouts by using a nominating technique with 
direct interviews. 
POPULATION: Nine Boy Scout troops, a total of 222 
scouts, were investigated. All troops had about 20 
members except one which had 51. The Boy Scouts 
have the advantage of a uniform hierarchy of leadership 
positions. 
PROCEDURE: Each scout nominated (a) the three boys 
who would make the best patrol leaders and (b) the 
three who would make the worst. Specific reasons 
were given for each. The one best and one worst leader 
of all the troops made up the criterion groups. Most 
of the reasons given for these nominations were clarified 
by direct interviews. All reasons were transferred to 
cards and categorized by the 18 investigators by majority 
vote. Reasons were tabulated and grouped into mean- 
ingful clusters. 

RESULTs: Specific reasons for best and worst potential 

leaders were grouped into 37 and 26 categories respec- 

tively. The most often mentioned reasons for best 
may be labeled: experience in scouting, helpfulness, 
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friendliness, and takes scouting seriously. A similar 
list for worst includes: lacks interest in scoutirg doesn’t 
cooperate, bad temper—irritable, and fools around too 
much. 

Antonyms for operational descriptions of best and 

worst leaders are suggested by the results. Scouts 
tend to agree on reasons given for nominating a given 
individual. 
CONCLUSIONS: Results suggests that the nominating 
technique can be used to advantage in identifying leaders 
and non-leaders of the Boy Scouts and of other kinds of 
organizations. 

Analysis of reasons given for the nominations, as 
probed through interviews, has shown that this method 
can yield specific criteria of leadership. 


2:25 p.m. Measuring Leadership in College Women 
by Free Association. Katharine M. Maurer, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Univ. of Nebraska. (153) 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to test the 
validity of the leadership key of the Goodenough Speed- 
of-Association Test for use with college women, by 
comparing the scores of a group known as leaders in 
campus organizations with those of a group who had 
shown no evidence of leadership while in college. It 
was hoped that this might lead to discovery of per- 
sonality differences between leaders and non-leaders. 
In addition, an effort was made to study trait resem- 
blances and differences between the contrasted groups 
and other members of their families. 
POPULATION: Fifty college women, selected as leaders 
on the basis of holding elective offices in campus organiza- 
tions, were matched with non-leaders for residence in 
city, farm, or rural non-farm home; sophomore, junior, 
or senior status; and age. 
PROCEDURE: The Speed-of-Association Test, given to 
both groups and to other members of the families of 
three-fifths of the leaders and one-third of the non- 
leaders, has keys for masculinity-femininity, leadership 
and commonality. Family data on a normative group 
were available for comparison. The leaders were rated 
by three associates on a scale of leadership and social 
participation constructed for the purpose. Other data 
for both groups were college entrance tests, credits 
earned, and grade averages. 
RESULTS: The per cent of overlap between the scores 
of leaders and non-leaders, and critical ratios between 
mean scores of the two groups were computed. Rela- 
tionships between ratings and leadership scores, and be- 
tween scores on different keys and between different 
groups were analyzed by use of various. correlational 
techniques. 
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Leaders and non-leaders differed significantly » 

leadership and commonality scores but not on masculinity 
Jemininity; and scores on leadership and commonality 
were positively correlated. Ratings by associates wer 
positively ‘correlated with leadership scores. Leader 
had significantly higher scores on both entrance tests 
(English Usage, and the “linguistic” portion of the 1937 
ACE). The groups had earned approximately equ 
numbers of credits but leaders had significantly higher 
grade averages. Relationships between the scores of 
college women and those of their families are suggestive 
of hypotheses for further study. Qualitative differences 
between the test responses of leaders and non-leades 
are suggestive of personality traits associated with 
leadership. 
CONCLUSIONS: The leadership key of the Speed-of-As 
sociation Test measures leadership as it is exhibited in 
the extracurricular activities of college women, and as 
it is recognized in ratings by associates. This -free 
association test appears to be a promising instrument 
for the measurement of personality differences -in: the 
normal population. 

Verbal facility and the ability to express thoughts 
in the language of the social group are characteristic 
of college leaders. They earn the same number of 
credits as non-leaders, with higher grades, in addition 
to taking a more active part in campus affairs. Leaders 
appear to possess distinguishing individual and family 
characteristics. 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF STATISTICAL 
METHOD IN CURRENT CLINICAL 
RESEARCH 


Sponsored jointly by the Psychometric Society and the 
Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 


2:00 p.m., Friday, September 12 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


- This symposium undertakes to bring clinical psychol- 
ogists and psychological statisticians together for a joint 
discussion of the statistical problems which arise in 
analysing the data of clinical research. The clinicians 
will describe the types of investigations which they are 
carrying out, and the statisticians will suggest statistical 
procedures most appropriate for those problems. 


E. Lowett Ketty, Chairman 


Statistical participants: Puriire J. RULON and RoBERT 
M. W. Travers 


Clinical Participants: DANtEL Horn and Rosert Hott 
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SYMPOSIUM: CRITIQUE OF EXPERIMENTAL 
pSYCHOLOGY’S CONTRIBUTION TO EQUIP- 
MENT DESIGN FOR HUMAN USE 


Sponsored by the Division of Military Psychology 
2:00 P.M., Friday, September 12 
Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Equipment design is an area of applied psychology 
given great impetus by the recent war. Experimental 
psychology will be critically evaluated as a basic science 
in terms of the success with which its data and methods 
aan be used to provide answers to problems in this 
relatively new applied area. 


CHARLES W. Bray, Chairman 


Participants: P. Seitz, Lioyp V. SEARLE, 
Joun L. Kennepy, S. S. Stevens, Paut M. Fitts, 
Jack W. Duntap, and WENDELL R. GARNER 


SYMPOSIUM: METHODOLOGICAL PROB- 
LEMS IN RESEARCH ON MATURITY AND 
OLD AGE 
Sponsored by the Division on Maturity and Old Age 
2:00 p.m., Friday, September 12 
English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Special problems of methodology and interpretation 
arise in psychological research on older age groups. 
The participants in this symposium will identify the 
major problems encountered, and discuss the solutions 
which in their experience have proved most effective. 


Irnvinc LorcE, Chairman 


Speakers: WALTER R. Mites and Harorp E. Jones 
Panel: HERBERT S. Conrap, N. W. Swock, and 
Davip WECHSLER 


the 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2:50 p.m., Friday, September 12 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 


StevART H. Britt, Chairman 

ans 2:50P.m. The Observational Method in Radio Audience 
are Measurement. Martin D. Kaplon, Hyattsville, 
ical Maryland. (154) 


PROBLEM: This study was designed to accomplish two 
objectives: first, by means of the observational method, 
to find out what people actually do while they listen to 
the radio, and second, to compare what people actually 
do with what some of the currently available audience 
measurement methods imply that people do. 

POPULATION: One hundred and forty five students ob- 
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served the listening behavior of 254 radio listeners for a 
total of 7620 minutes of radio listening. 

PROCEDURE: All observing was done by students in their 
normal home situations. For each minute of obser- 
vation, the observers recorded the actual behavior of the 
observees and also estimated along a three point scale 
the degree to which the observees were listening. Co- 
incidental telephone interviews were conducted in some 
of the homes while observations were being made, and 
thus provided a basis for comparing information re- 
corded by observers with information reported by tele- 
phone respondents. 

RESULTS: A measure of the attention-holding power of a 
program was obtained by determining the total number 
of minutes during which the audience listened attentively, 
listened casually, and did not listen. Minute-by- 
minute degree of listening was expressed in the form of 
program profiles which, when compared with radio 
scripts, revealed in detail the specific portions of pro- 
grams which were listened to with varying amounts of 
attention. The reliability of the estimates of degree of 
listening was established by five independent checks. 
Analysis of the actual behavior of the listeners revealed 
statistically significant program and sex differences. 

In an observational method-coincidental telephone 

method cross check, it was found that reports of audience 
size based upon telephone responses did not even ap- 
proximate perfect agreement with those based on direct 
observation. This suggests that the so-called coin- 
cidental method does not accurately reflect coincidental 
listening. The observation data pointed also to the 
conclusion that tuning and listening behavior are dif- 
ferent enough to cast some doubt on the validity of the 
A. C. Neilson Audimeter technique. 
CONCLUSIONS: The observational method can provide on 
a practicable basis certain otherwise unobtainable in- 
formation which should be of real value to those people 
in the radio industry who are responsible for producing, 
improving, and evaluating radio programs. 

In addition, the observational method can provide 
criterion data with which to make large scale appraisals 
of the Hooper, Neilson, and other currently available 
radio audience measurement methods. 


3:05 p.m. The Psychological Dimensions of Groups. 

Raymond B. Cattell, University of Illinois. (155) 
PROBLEM: To discove: the chief vectors by which the 
behavior of groups may be defined and measured. 
POPULATION: 126 women students in 21 groups of 6 each. 
PROCEDURE: Each group measured as to the group be- 
havior in each of forty test situations. The forty tests 
are intercorrelated and factorized. 
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RESULTS: The correlation: matrix yielded five or six 
factors, with which it was possible to obtain simple 
structure as readily as with correlations on individuals. 
Being based on few cases these factors are necessarily 
tentative. It is more practicable, owing to the dif- 
ficulties of experiments with interacting groups, to seek 
confirmation through repetition of the whole experiment 
by other experimenters than by seeking to increase the 
number of groups. 

Conctusions: The behavior of groups per se, as distinct 
from the average behavior characteristics of the com- 
ponent individuals, is of consistent and definable nature. 
Five of the factors are readily interpretable in terms of 
group ability, group morale, group dominance, etc. 


3:20 p.m. Studies in the Development of Democratic 
Concepts and Behavior. George W. Hartmann, 
Tezchers College, Columbia University. (156) 

PROBLEM: To determine how the average child grows in 
his understanding and use of the democratic idea and to 
ascertain with what factors various levels of democratic 
conduct are correlated. 
POPULATION: Elementary and secondary pupils from all 
12 school grades and adults in the same communities. 
PP.OCEDUPE: Systematic interviews, questionnaires, and 
prolonged observations in four different communities and 
school systems in New York and New Jersey. 
PESULTS: In the free association test to the stimulus 
word “democracy,” adults ranked below high-school 
students in the proportion of insightful responses. There 
is a steady increase in the number of significant words 
used from one in Grade III to eleven in Grade IX. Ab- 
stract or generalized terms like “freedom” are preferred 
to concrete words like ‘“‘vote”’. 

When asked to identify their “most democratic ’’pupils, 
teachers nominate individuals in the upper academic 
fifth of the class; the ‘“most undemocratic” cluster in the 
bottom fourth. 

Theschool children asa group tended to look upon racial 

and religious intolerance as the most characteristic form 
of undemocratic behavior indulged in by themselves and 
others. 
CONCLUSIONS: The American educational system tends 
to identify the democratic personality with any man- 
ifestation of preferred behavior, e.g., teachers designate 
as undemocratic pupils who come late to school or expose 
themselves to discipline. An over-all “halo effect” 
appears to be operative. Children themselves accept 
these norms and view “democracy” and “superior mo- 
rality” as one and the same. 


3:35 p.m. Personal Incidents: A Study of the Ef- 
fectiveness of Various Types of Answers to Anti- 
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Minority Remarks. John Harding, Abraham Rp 
Citron, and Claire Selltiz, Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress, 
(157) 
PROBLEM: This research is concerned with the type of 
“Yersonal incident” which occurs in a public place and 
involves people who were previously unacquainted with 
each other. The purpose of the research is to determine 
the effect upon bystanders of an anti-minority remark 
and of various types of answers to it. 
POPULATION: The population studied consists of 1139 
adults in New York City, 92 in Newark, N. J., and 67 
in Peoria, Illinois. For the study they were assembled 
in groups of 15 to 30 individuals each. 
PP.OCEDURE: The procedure followed in all groups was to 
present a brief dramatization of an incident involving an 
anti-Semitic remark, which was answered in two or more 
different ways. The different responses to the remark 
included: (1) an answer emphasizing the American 
tradition of fair play and equal treatment for all groups, 
(2) an answer stressing the fact of individual differences 
and the inaccuracy of generalizations about Jews asa 
group, (3) no answer at all. Each answer was presented 
in either a calm, quiet or an excited, militant manner. 
All individuals studied indicated on a written ballot 
which answer they preferred. In addition 144 were in- 
terviewed individually to determine the basis for their 
preference and 520 were tested for attitude change with 
brief attitude scales which they filled out at the begin- 
ning of the playlet and again several times during its 
course. 
RESULTS: The results show that a calm, quiet answer is 
generally preferred to an excited, militant one. The 
content of the answer has no significant effect upon 
preference. The American tradition answer produces a 
small but statistically reliable average change in attitudes 
in the pro-Semitic direction. This is equally true 
whether the answer is made by an individual identified 
as Jewish or as non-Jewish. The average effect of the 


individual differences answer was a slight change of 


attitudes in the anti-Semitic direction, but this change is 
not statistically reliable. The manner in which an 
answer is presented has no significant influence on 
whether or not it changes attitudes. 

The interpretation of these results will be discussed. 


BRAIN FUNCTION 


Program arranged by the Division of Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology 
2:50 P.M., 
Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
Chairman 


Friday, September 12 


CARLYLE F. JACOBSEN, 
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am 
munity § 1:50 P.M. Physiological and Psychological Factors 
mgress, in Electroencephalography. T. Cunliffe Barnes, 


Hahnemann Medical College. (158) 
moBLEM: The aim of this investigation was to aid in- 
tepretation of electro-encephalograms by psychological 
and physiological tests. 
POPULATION: The 300 persons studied were mostly 
hospitalized; 60% were epileptics; 20% were normal 
students. 
pROCEDURE: The physiological procedure consisted of 
6channel EEG recording, pneumograms, determination 
of blood sugar and skin temperature. The psycho- 
logical tests included the Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
Cornell Index, Hunt Test for Cerebral Damage and 
Rorschach. 
gesuLTS: The Bell scores showed that a good adjust- 


mark — ment was associated with the ability to maintain normal 
tican | EEG during deep breathing. The Cerebral Hyperven- 
oups, § tilation Index or C.H.I. (J. Psychol., 22: 67, 1946) is 
ences J plus for normal waves and minus for abnormal waves 


in acapnia. Excellent personality scores had average 
CHI. of + 4.5 + 0.59 and unsatisfactory personality 
scores had C.H.I. of —0.89 + 0.83. Although epileptics 
had minus C.H.I. values good personality was found 
with less severe waves in acapnia. In 46 patients 23 


‘heir with abnormal EEG had average borderline Hunt score 
with [| of 62 and 23 with normal EEG had an average Hunt 
gin- — score of 54. Very abnormal (3 per sec.) brain waves 
sits — were seen with high Hunt scores and stereotyped Ror- 


schach. Attempts to relate visual imagery with fast 

occipital waves will be reported. 

CONCLUSIONS: Results suggest that EEG should not be 

taken without psychological and physiological tests. 
The procedure was developed with the aid of Marie 

D. Amoroso. 


3:05 p.m. Critical Fusion Frequency and Prefrontal 
Lobes in Man. Ward C. Halstead, University of 
Chicago. (159) 

PROBLEM: To compare the critical fusion frequency, 

and the intra-individual variance thereof, for a low 

level (0.1 ml.) intermittent light source in frontal lobec- 
tomies, non-frontal lobectomies, and normal individuals. 


od. POPULATION: 25 carefully selected patients with frontal 
lobectomies; 21 carefully selected patients swith non- 
frontal lobectomies; 30 subjects carefully selected to 
nd control such factors as age, sex, I. Q., nationality, ed- 


ucation, general health, intactness of the brain, and 
visual acuity. 

PROCEDURE: Ten determinations in a single session of 
C.F.F. were made for each subject by means of an elec- 
tronic apparatus which is described in the paper. The 
first five trials were given to permit the grasp of instruc- 
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tions, establishment of a judgment criterion, and a test 
level of light adaptation. The second five trials were 
regarded as the test proper. The average of these was 
taken as the final measurement and their average de- 
viation as a measure of dispersion. 

RESULTS: The average C.F.F. (in cycles per second) of 
patients with frontal lobectomies was found to be re- 
liabily lower than that of normal individuals (P <.001) 
or for non-frontal lobectomies with a comparable mass 
of brain tissue removed (P<.001). The average de- 
viation in C.F.F. for frontal lobeccomies was found to be 
reliably lower than that of normal individuals (P <.001) 
or of non-frontal lobectomies (P <.001). 

CONCLUSIONS: 1). Critical fusion frequency of inter- 
mittent light, widely regarded as a retinal affair, is 
altered by lesions of the central nervous system. 2). 
Lesions back of the frontal lobes lower C.F.F. but do not 
alter the dispersion. 3). Prefrontal lobe lesions lower 
C.F.F. to a greater extent than in 2) and in addition 
decrease the dispersion. 


3:20 p.m. “Forced” Rotation Produced by Cortical 
Lesions in the Dog. W. N. Kellogg, Indiana Un- 
iversity. (160) 

Eighteen cases of complete or nearly complete hemide- 
cortication in the dog indicate the following as the 
syndrome for this type of brain lesion. 

1. Bizarre postures are assumed by the limbs on the 
side opposite to the operation. 

2. Certain of the reflexes on the contralateral side are 
also affected. 

3. The animal suffers from hemianopsia due to the 
removal of the occipital pole, and for a time has difficulty 
in orienting himself amid familiar surroundings. 

4. If the weight is removed from the feet, the limbs 
contralateral to the lesion, stiffen in hemidecorticate 
rigidity. 

5. Most striking of all the effects produced, however, 
is the change in locomotion. The animal iscompletely 
unable to travel in a straight line, but turns continually 
in circles of small diameter. If left alone out of doors he 
may circle without stopping—but he nevertheless re- 
mains in the same spot. Movement from one locale to 
another appears to be impossible. These “forced” 
rotations are always in the same direction as the lesion, 
ie., the operated side is on the inside of the circle. 

A series of control operations on seven additional 
animals—both lobectomies and lobotomies of the Free- 
man and Watts type—establishes without a doubt that 
the basic cause for these rotations is not visual (or sen- 
sory), but motor in origin. The evidence points again 
to the influence of the frontal and prefrontal regions in 
behavior, although specific localization for the rotating 
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movements, as for example in area 8, has not been 
established. The relationship to similar “circus move- 
ments” reported in other sorts of preparations and in 
man will be discussed. 


ANNUAL REPORT TO APA MEMBERS 
4:00 p.m., Friday, September 12 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Cart R. Rocers, Chairman 
Report of the Council of Representatives: HELEN PEAK 


Report of the Executive Secretary for 1947: DAEL 
WOLFLE. 


DIVISION ON MATURITY AND OLD AGE 
7:00 p.m., Friday, September 12 
Founders Room, Hotel Bcok-Cadillac 

Presidential Address: 


Swwney L. Pressey, “The Division on Maturity and 
Old Age; Its History and Potential Service.” 


INVITED ADDRESS 
8:15 p.m., Friday, September 12 
Rackham Memorial Building 
M. Evans 
Donatp G. Marquis, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Program arranged by the Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 
8:50 a.mM., Saturday, September 13 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Morris S. ViTELEes, Chairman 


Chairman 


8:50 a.m. Resistance to Psychological Programs in 
Industrial Organizations. Bernard J. Covner, The 
Berger Brothers Company and Wesleyan U: niversity. 
(161) 

A challenging problem in modern industrial society 
is the evoking of change without provoking resistance. 
Well established psychological procedures offer a promis- 
ing approach to the solving of personnel problems in 
industrial organizations. They are of little use to the 
staff or consulting psychologist, however, unless he also 
acquires certain techniques which aid him in establishing 
and maintaining effective working relationships with the 
organization in question. To date such “relationship 
techniques” have received practically no formal attention 
in the training of industrial psychologists. Failure to 
use these techniques may result in resistance to the 
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psychologist, failure of the organization to assimil, 
changes which are planned for it, as well as ill will towayi 
psychologists in general. 

Examples of resistance encountered in industrial wot 
will be presented. Three sources of resistance. will k 
analyzed: organizational personnel with whom th 
psychologist comes into contact, the situation, and th 
psychologist himself. Several ways of preventing ani 
handling resistance will be suggested, including inte 


‘ view and group participation techniques. Application 


of these techniques to getting started on an industria 
project, preparing materials “and putting them to us, 
making suggestions, etc. will be discussed. 


9:05 a.m. Development and Evaluation of Methods for 
Personnel Turnover Control. Roger M. Bellows on 
Charles E. Schol:, Jr., Wayne University. (162) 

PROBLEM: To develop and evaluate a method for selection 

of female applicants who were not turnover prone for ux 

in jobs in a pharmaceutical factory. 

POPULATION: Follow-back study, on which a turnover 

prediction score was developed and evaluated: 15) 

female employees. 

Follow-up study on which turnover control method 
was checked: approx. 525 employees. 

PP.OCEDUPE: A priori selection of trial turnover pr 

dictor items; coilection of data in follow-back study, 

verification of several predictors; combination of pre 

dictors by Wherry-Doolittle method; installation d 

device for follow-up study. 

RESULTs: In the follow-back study, employment recor 

was the best single predictor yielding a coeff. of corr. o 

+.39. A multiple r of +.50 was obtained by statistical 

combination of items (employment record, marital status 
and a test score) for a 6 months period. 

Some results on follow-up of hired applicants ar 
given. 

conctusions: If the turnover score continues to work 

in the follow-up situation as well as the experimental 

situation, 69% of the defined turnover prone employes 
could be eliminated by selecting the top 50% of appli- 
cants in terms of turnover scores. 


9:20 a.m. The Use and Results of Instructional Demon- 
stratjons for Supervisory Training Groups. Join 
F. Humes, University of Illinois. (163) 
PROBLEM: The purpose of this study is to describe 
method, employed in supervisory training classes, whid 
illustrates the effect of task-instruction upon perfor 
mance; and to indicate analogies to actual work situ 
ations. 
POPULATION: Data used in this study were collected from 
575 industrial foremen, although more than twice that 
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umber participated in experiments varying slightly in 
the method described, and all were given the benefit of 
interpretations. 
mocEDUR.E: Ten Roberts Number Sheets (numbers, 
1to 60, haphazardly arranged on 8} x 11 sheets of white 
paper) were distributed to every member of the training 
goups. The task was to connect by pencil lines as 
many numbers as possible in proper sequence under 
standard time limits. Completely adequate instructions 
were given to group A. Inadequate instructions were 
given to group B. After 6 trials under inadequate in- 
structions, additional information was given group C. 
RESULTS: Quantitative results show group A to be 
424% superior to Group B in terms of total mean “pro- 
duction” after 10 trials and 30.0% superior to group C. 
Groups B and C are approximately equal in perfor- 
mance until the 8th trial when the mean “production” 
of group C exceeds that of group B by 25%. But when 
total mean results are computed C is but 9.3% superior 
toB. Additional instruction after 6 trials by group C 
results in an immediate retardation of production until 
trial 8, 
concLusions: The primary objective of the techniques 
employed was to illustrate variations in “production” 
as related to adequacy of procedural instructions. This 
purpose was accomplished; and in addition, the familiar 
characteristics of learning were demonstrated. Specific 
industrial analogies can readily be drawn from the derived 
results. In training operators for jobs, instructions 
should include all items necessary for desired production. 
Otherwise, inefficiency results both in terms of pro- 
duction-loss and time expenditure, with the probability 
of negative effects on worker morale. 


9:35 am. The Reliability of Two Job Evaluation 
Systems. C. H. Lawshe, Purdue Universily. (164) 
PROBLEM: To provide estimates of the reliability of total 
point ratings obtained by two job evaluation methods 
and to provide estimates of the reliability of the com- 
ponent items in each system. 
POPULATION: Twenty men presently engaged in job 
evaluation work cooperated by rating the job descriptions 
utilized. 
PROCEDURE: Extensive job descriptions of forty jobs were 
submitted to the analysts along with directions for rating 
the jobs. The design was such that each job description 
was rated by five independent judges according to the 
NEMA system and by another five independent judges 
by a newly devised simplified system. Mean ratings for 
total points and component items for each system were 
computed along with reliability estimates. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. The Simplified System demonstrated 
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a higher reliability (.89—one rater, .98—five raters) than 
the NEMA system (.77—one rater, .94—five raters). 

2. A strikingly similar pattern of reliabilities was 
shown by the individual scales within the two systems 
with the “skill” measuring items showing relatively high 
reliability and all other items showing relatively low 
reliability. 

3. The four individual items in the Simplified System 
showed consistently higher reliability than their counter- 
part scales in the NEMA system and five of the NEMA 
items yielded lower reliabilities than the least reliable 
Simplified item. 

4. The Simplified System total point reliability was 
higher than the reliability of any one of its component 
items while the NEMA total point reliability was lower 
than the reliability of two of its component items. 

5. The low reliabilities of the items, other than the 
skill measuring scales, reflects the need for more objective 
rating criteria for these elements, care in the construction 
of these items and the degree definitions, and indicates 
the probable advantage of training raters in the use of 
these scales. 

6. The results of this study demonstrate that a system 
employing a few items is not necessarily less reliable than 
a widely accepted system employing a greater number of 
tems. 


MOTOR PROBLEMS IN EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


Program arranged by the Division of Military Psychology 
8:50 a.m., Saturday, September 13 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 

W. J. BrocpEen, Chairman 


8:50 a.m. Wave Length and Amplitude Characteristics 
of Tracking Error Curves. D.G. Ellson, Harris Hill 
and Florence Gray, Indiana University. (165) 
PROBLEM: To measure wave length and amplitude char- 
acteristics of tracking error curves as a function of 
target rate. 
POPULATION: Ten male college students. 
PROCEDURE: Tracking error curves were obtained during 
16 days practice in tracking a target moving in a single 
dimension at constant rates. Five rates ranging from 
5°/sec. to 25°/sec. were presented in balanced order. 
RESULTS: Two types of tracking were identified: (a) 
“rate tracking,” in which the position error was small 
and relatively constant, and the target rate was matched 
closely for variable lengths of time; and (b) “position 
correction tracking” in which the position error was 
large and variable and was corrected by sine-form waves 
of relatively constant wave length. In position correc- 
tion tracking, which accounts for most of the actual 
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tracking error, wave amplitude is approximately pro- 
portional to target speed, while the wave length of in- 
dividual corrections remains almost constant. A small 
but statistically significant relationship was found be- 
tween wave amplitude and wave length, the latter in- 
creasing approximately 50% with a 10 to 1 increase in 
wave amplitude. 

CONCLUSIONS: In tracking a target moving at constant 
rates in a single dimension, the time required to make a 
correction of position (wave length) is relatively stable, 
remaining constant with target speed and relatively 
constant with the amplitude of the correction movement. 
Tracking error and the consequent amplitude of cor- 
rections (wave amplitude) varies markedly with target 
speed. 

This report presents research carried out at Indiana 
University for the Aero Medical Laboratory, Engineering 
Division, Air Materiel Command under Contract 
W 33-038, ac-13968. 


9:05 am. A Study of the Acceleration Pattern of 
Manual Corrective Responses. Franklin V. Taylor, 
Naval Research Laboratory. (166) 

PROBLEM: This study was designed to shed further light 

on the nature of motions made to correct suddenly in- 

troduced errors. A previous study by the Psychology 

Section of the Naval Research Laboratory has shown 

that the rate of the correction motion increases with the 

size of the error. In this present study, the acceleration 
and third derivative patterns of these motions are ex- 
amined. 

POPULATION: Ten members of the Psychology Section 

were used as subjects. 

PP.OCEDURE: Through the use of an electronic device, a 

target is presented on the face of a cathode ray tube. 

This target is suddenly displaced either to the right or 

left by a fixed amount. The subject tracks the target 

with a joy stick which positions a potentiometer and 


which carried an accelerometer. Photographic records- 


are taken of cathode ray tube representations of joy 
stick position and the first, second and third derivatives 
of position. 

RESULTS: When the first, second and third derivatives 
of simple correction motions are examined considerable 
variation is found between individuals. Furthermore, 
an individual’s acceleration pattern for an excursion of 
given size is by no means identical each time it is re- 
peated. However, when variability is reduced by select- 
ing only those responses with no over-shoots or under- 
shoots, certain facts emerge. It appears that, contrary 
to some previous reports, there are no extended periods of 
constant rate or constant acceleration. Rather, the data 
show that the correction pattern consists of acceleration 
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at an increasing rate, then at a decreasing rate, followed 
immediately by deceleration at an increasing rate and 
then at a decreasing rate. In general the deceleration 
takes longer than the acceleration. 

CONCLUSIONS: Contrary to some earlier conjectures, the 
correction motion made in response to suddenly: intro 
duced errors does not consist of a period of acceleration 
followed by a period of constant rate, followed by de 
celeration. Rather, a varying rate of acceleration 


changes instantaneously into a varying rate of deceler. 
ation with no interval of constant rate intervening. This 
seems to signify that the correction response cannot 
properly be considered as a ballistic motion. 


9:20 a.m. A Study of Several Design Factors Influence. 
ing Human Efficiency in Hand and Foot Operation 
of Controls. Walter F. Grether, Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright Field. (167) 

PROBLEM: An investigation was carried out to determine 
the effects upon human efficiency of several variations 
in the type of movement employed to periorm a simple 
pursuit task. 
POPULATION: The subjects used in this study were 3 
rated military pilots and 24 other men with miscellaneous 
training and experience. 
PROCEDURE: Any one of five control motions could be 
used to compensate for the movements of a pointer ofa 
pursuit test. These control motions were reciprocating 
rudder pedal action, lateral stick movement, longitudinal 
(fore and aft) stick movement, rotary wheel movement, 
and longitudinal wheel movement. Tests were made of 
the efficiency with which the pursuit test could be con- 
trolled with each of these five motions independently 
with equal and non-equal extent of movement. Ad- 
ditional tests were run using rudder pedal and fore and 
aft wheel movement with three conditions of leg and arm 
flexion. 
RESULTS: Performance with the rudder pedals was signif- 
cantly poorer than with any of the hand operated con- 
trols. Lateral and rotary hand movements were slightly 
less efficient than fore and aft movements. These re 
sults held true for both the equal and unequal extent of 
movement conditions. The variations in arm and leg 
flexion had no significant effect upon efficiency of per- 
formance even though marked differences in comfort 
were reported by the subjects. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that (1) foot control is less 
efficient than hand control, (2) lateral and rotary move- 
ments of the hands are less efficient than fore and aft 
movements, and (3) conditions of arm and leg flexion 
sufficient to cause considerable differences in comfort wil 
not necessarily cause differences in efficiency of per 
formance. 
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9:35 a.m. A Study of Proprioceptive Location Dis- 
crimination as Indicated by Arm-Hand Positioning 
Reactions. Paul M. Fitts, Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Wright Field. (168) 

proBLEM: Accurate arm-hand positioning reactions, 
mediated through proprioceptive location discrimi- 
nation, are essential components of many motor skills. 
Information concerning the accuracy of these reactions 
is of general theoretical interest and has application to 
problems such as the design and placement of machine 
controls. 
POPULATION: Seventy superior adult males (50 AAF 
pilots and 20 college students) were used as subjects. 
PROCEDURE: In the first experiment 50 subjects (pilots) 
were tested for 1 session during which they reached for 
and marked designated targets located in 20 different 
areas and at distances of 30 inches around a reference 
point at the shoulders. Vision of the body and of the 
targets was excluded. In the second experiment 20 
subjects (students) were tested with a similar apparatus 
and procedure on 12 different days. Subjects always 
were given 10 trials on each target during each test 
session, and received knowledge of results after each 
response. 

RESULTS: Accuracy of positioning reactions was found to 

The 


be significantly different for the different areas. 
most accurate discrimination was for the area directly 
forward at shoulder level, to which the average position- 


ing error was 4 degrees. Poorest discrimination was 
for areas 45 degrees upward and 135 degrees backward on 
either side. Variable errors decreased during the 12 
practice periods. Constant errors were less subject to 
improvement with training. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that accuracy of location 
discrimination is related to the area to which a position- 
ing reaction is made, that variable positioning errors can 
be reduced substantially by practice, that relatively 
stable constant error patterns exist, and that there is a 
high degree of mirroring between error patterns for 
corresponding right- and left-hand targets. Several 
hypotheses with regard to location discrimination func- 
tions are formulated on the basis of the findings. 


MORALE AND HUMAN SATISFACTION 


10:00 a.m., Saturday, September 13 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Jay L. Oris, Chairman 
10:00 a.m. Construction and Standardization of the 
Army Activities Preference Blank. Charles P. 
Sparks, Personnel Research Section, AGO. (169) 
PROBLEM: To develop a tool based on Army occupational 
structure which would identify interests of enlisted men 
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for Army jobs. To determine whether test technicians 
familiar with the Army and job fields could construct a 
workable interest scale without reference to large scale 
item rating procedures by job members or potential 
subjects. 

POPULATION: About 5000 enlisted men comprising a two 
week processing run of all enlistees in continental U. S. 
Additional data such as AGCT, age, schooling, civilian 
job and aptitude test scores were collected. 

PROCEDURE: From job analyses and other occupational 
data job elements pertinent to eight major occupational 
areas including over 90 per cent of Army enlisted men 
were selected. These elements were arranged in an order 
of difficulty and/or prestige level. The extremes used 
were jobs generally characteristic of private through 
master sergeant. 56 triads were constructed repre- 
senting all possible orders of fields. Triads were ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty and/or prestige level. Sub- 
jects were required to indicate MOST and LEAST 
preferred in each triad. A sample of 1000 papers was 
scored with keys based on the technicians’ classification 
of job elements. Using the top and bottom 20 per cent 
in each area item-test analyses were made against the 
eight scores and iteration continued until purification was 
relatively complete. A new sample of 1000 papers was 
scored with these keys and another item-test analysis 
made. A final key was constructed from items which 
held constant and a third sample of papers scored for 
standardization. Intercorrelations were computed be- 
tween all scores on the Preference Blank, personal data 
factors and aptitude test scores. 

RESULTS: Scoring keys were established for several 
relatively independent areas; overlap was found among 
some of the original categories; a high percentage of the 
job elements remained scorable in their original fields; 
some job elements were misplaced on the scale of dif- 
ficulty and/or prestige level as evidenced by their pulling 
power. 

CONCLUSIONS: Judgment in scaling by technicians did 
result in creation of a useful instrument. 

In expanding and revising, it would appear desirable 
to have the scaling accomplished by persons more nearly 
identical in age and background with the individuals for 
whom the instrument is intended. 


10:15 a.m. The Vocational Interests of Engineering 
and Non-engineering Students. George S. Speer, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. (170) 

PROBLEM: The problem was to discover whether fresh- 

men students in engineering research differ significantly 

in vocational interest from other engineering students, 
and from non-engineering students. 

POPULATION: The population consisted of 1038 freshmen 
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at Illinois Institute of Technology, enrolled as pure or 
research students in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, 
Chemical, and Industrial Engineering; Architecture, 
Business, and Home Economics. 
PROCEDURE: Analysis was made-of the scores obtained 
on each of the nine sections of the Kuder Preference 
Record by students enrolled in each of the departments. 
Critical ratios were determined for differences found 
between the various groups. 
RESULTS: Differences significant at the 1% level of 
confidence were found between engineering and non- 
engineering students; between students in different 
engineering fields; and between students in engineering 
research and those in pure engineering. The engineering 
research student is distinguished from other engineering 
students by higher scientific interests and lower interests 
in activities involving contact with other people. The 
other specific response patterns on the Kuder Preference 
Record for students in each of these groups will be in- 
dicated, and the significance of the differences discussed. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) The engineering research student, 
regardless of his field of specialization, varies as signifi- 
cantly from the non-research engineering student as the 
latter does from the non-engineering student. 

(2) At the freshman level students in various engineer- 


ing fields have significantly different interests, which 
should be used for guidance purposes. 

(3) Freshmen engineering students vary significantly 
from non-engineering students in their vocational in- 
terests. 


10:30 a.m. Work Satisfaction and Work Efficiency 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors as Related 
to Measured Interests. S. G. DiMichael and D. H. 
Dabelstein, Washington, D.C. (171) 
PP.OBLEM: To -determine: The “typical profile” of 
measured interests of vocational rehabilitation counselors 
on the Kuder Preference Record; 
The degree of stability of the scores after the counselors 
have had additional experience on the job; 
The relationship, if any, between measured interests 
and job enjoyment; 
The relationship, if any, between measured interests 
and job efficiency. 
POPULATION: 146 male counselors engaged in vocational 
counseling and rehabilitation of the physically and 
_mentally disabled in the nation-wide Federal-State 
program for the civilian disabled. Counselors in this 
study are employed in 14 states over the country. Group 
A (N =100) had an average of 2 yrs. 6 mo. experience on 
the job, 4.14 yrs. of combined college and graduate 
training, and 93% are college graduates. Group B 
(N =46) had an average of 1 yr. 1 mo. experience on the 
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job, 3.82 yrs. of combined college and graduate tra‘niny 
86% are college graduates. 

PROCEDURE: The Kuder was administered to the com. 
selors at a series of training institutes. Five mont 
later, on the average, they were requested to coopeny 
with the study by filling out in private a Work Sati 
faction and Interest Sheet. Concurrently, the supe. 
visors were asked to rate the counselors on Wot 
Efficiency for the job as a whole, and particular phases¢ 
it. Interest test scores were analyzed for a “typi 
profile,’ and for test-retest reliability. Test sen. 
were correlated with the counselors’ expressions ¢ 
work satisfaction, and of interest. Test scores also wer 
correlated with supervisory ratings to determine if th 
former could predict work efficiency. 

RESULTS: The “typical profile” of measured interes: 
showed high percentile scores in Social Service 98, Pe. 
suasive 82, Literary 65. 

The test-retest coefficients on the nine scales rang 
from .70 to .89. 

The correlation coefficients of expressed to measure 
interests ranged from .24 to .75, the median being & 

The counselors expressed a high degree of satisfactin 
with their work, the average score being 18.5 on a 20-unit 
scale. They liked most to “Interview Clients” and leas 
to “Write Case Histories” and “Handle Clerical Work’ 

Between work satisfaction and interest scores, mostd 
the correlations indicated no significant relationship 
except (at 1 per cent level of confidence) between: In 
terviewing Clients and Persuasive score; Handlin 
Clerical Work and Clerical Score; Interviewing Client 
and Social Service score, and (at 5 percent level) between: 
Job as a Whole and Social Service; Contacting Employes 
for Jobs and Persuasive. 

Between supervisory ratings of work efficiency ani 
measured interests, most of the correlations indicated m 
significant relationship except between (at the 1 percent 
level of confidence) Promoting the Program and Pe 
suasive score; Reading Scientific Publications on Guid 
ance and Literary; and (at the 5 percent level) between: 
Contacting Employers for Jobs and Persuasive scor. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. The pattern of measured interests for 
vocational rehabilitation counselors is stable, and highly 
differentiated from the general population. 2. Fir 
months of additional experience does not change th 
pattern. 3. The expressed interests of counselors cor 
relate fairly highly with Kuder scores in certain field 
such as Mechanical and Social Service, but much lowe 
in the Artistic area. 4. Counselors derive much satis 
faction from their work, enjoying most Interviewing 
Clients, and least Handling Clerical Details. 5. Some 
Kuder scores slig'itly indicate the particular aspects d 
the work from which counselors are more likely to derivt 
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satisfaction, e.g., higher Persuasive scores slightly in- 
dicate more enjoyment in Interviewing Clients, Con- 
tacting Employers for Jobs; higher Social Service scores 
dightly indicate more enjoyment with the Whole Job, 
and with Client Interviewing; higher Clerical scores 
dightly indicate less dissatisfaction with Handling 
Clerical Details. 6. Some Kuder scores are slightly 
related to supervisory ratings on work efficiency, e.g., 
higher Persuasive scores are slightly related to efficiency 
on the Job as a Whole, Promoting the Program, and in 
Contacting Employers for Jobs; higher Literary scores 
dightly indicate more efficiency in counselors in regard 
to keeping abreast of Guidance and Rehabilitation 


Literature. 


10:45a.m. A Morale Study in a Typical Manufacturing 
Concern. Marion W. Richardson, Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co. (172) 
ppoBLEM: This paper covers the methodological aspects 
ofastudy, completed in April of this year, involving the 
measurement of the attitudes of employees in one division 
of a large manufacturing concern, with emphasis on the 
differences in attitudes of supervisors and subordinates. 
POPULATION: There were 865 employees, including 65 
supervisors, 529 mechanics, 194 helpers and 77 other 
employees. These workers performed all maintenance 
functions in the central maintenance shop and in the 
production departments, frequently working with other 
employees in the plant. 
PROCEDURE: A random sample of 5% of the population 
was interviewed to secure data for use in constructing 
items for the questionnaire. The Method of First 
Choice was used to determine the rank order of import- 
ance of the questions. Two parallel forms were con- 
structed, with 7 common items to permit a statistical 
test of the homogeneity of the groups. A follow-up in- 
terview of 5% of the group was made. 
RESULTS: In the population studied: 1. There were no 
significant differences in the responses of the two groups 
tothe common items. 2. There was a marked difference 
in the emphasis given the various areas between the 
responses to the interview and the anonymous question- 
naire. 3. Supervisors are significantly more favorable 
in their responses than are their subordinates. 4. There 
are no consistent differences in the attitudes of helpers 
and mechanics. 5. The data gathered were of extreme 
value in determining the nature and direction of specific 
corrective measures, e.g., retraining of supervisors, 
changes in work procedures, changes in the merit rating 
plan, revisions of policies on promotion and training, etc. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. In this situation, interviews alone did 
not give an adequate measure of attitudes. 2. An 


attitude questionnaire should be more or less unique to: 
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the particular plant. 3. A questionnaire constructed on 
the basis of the findings in interviews can be much more 
pertinent to the morale problems of the group. 4. An 
attitude survey appears to have a beneficial effect on the 
morale of the group per se. 5. There are some morale 
areas which can be profitably explored by means of a 
follow-up interview. 6. The Method of First Choice 
gave a satisfactory measure of the rank order of the 
attitude areas in terms of importance to the respondents. 


EMOTION 


Program arranged by the Division of Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology 


10:09 a.m., Saturday, September 13 
Etzlish Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Witiram A. Hunt, Chairman 


10:00 a.m. Sex Differences in Somatic Reactions to 
Stress. John I. Lacey, Fels Research Institute. 
(173) 

PROBLEM: To determine, for a sample of young children, 
sex differences in the functioning of the autonomic ner- 
vous system, during relaxation, reaction to stress, recovery 
from stress, and adaptation ubon stress repetition. 
POPULATION: Two samples of boys and girls ranging in 
age from 78 to 210 months were studied. One sample of 
boys and girls was subjected to the experimental pro- 
cedure both in the summer of 1946 and in the winter of 
1946-1947. A second sample of boys and girls was stud- 
ied in the winter of 1946-1947 only. 
PP.OCEDUPE: Cardiovascular, respiratory and palmar 
conductance measures were recorded during relaxation, 
during reaction to a tilt-table stress, and during re- 
covery from stress. The stress was presented twice in 
one session. 
RESULTS: At the date of writing, only palmar conductance 
measures have received intensive analysis. Young 
girls exhibit significantly more relaxation, significantly 
more reaction, significantly less adaptation to stress 
repetition than do young boys. There is no consistent 
significant sex difference in recovery. Preliminary 
analysis of cardiovascular variables either yields cor- 
roborative evidence, or suggests sex differences in char- 
acteristic patterns of somatic reaction. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) Sex differences in autonomic nervous 

system functions are apparent even in young children. 

(2) Females are not only more reactive to stress, but 
they also exhibit more physiological relaxation during. 
rest. A factor of autonomic nervous system lability is: 
suggested, from. which recovery quotients seem to be 
excluded. 

(3) Females exhibit less adaptation to repetition of a: 

stress. 
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10:15a.m. Pain asa Standardized Stimulus for Eliciting 
Differential Physiological Responses in Anxiety. 
Robert B. Malmo, Charles Shagass and John F. Davis, 
Montreal, Canada. (174) 
PROBLEM: To investigate the effectiveness of a stand- 
ardized series of pain stimuli for eliciting differential 
physiological reaction patterns in “clinically anxious” 
patients. 
POPULATION: 10 mental patients in whom severe con- 
tinuous anxiety of the “free-floating” variety pre-dom- 
inated. 10 controls, matched for factors of age and 
sex, in whom anxiety of “clinical” degree was absent. 
PROCEDURE: A standardized series of pain stimulations 
were presented by a Hardy-Wolff stimulator. In order 
to test the effectiveness of this stimulating situation, 
two representative measures of response were employed. 
These were skin resistance and finger tremor. 
RESULTS: Patients showed a greater increase ‘in finger 
tremor than controls (1) during stimulation, (2) im- 
mediately after stimulation, (3) after examiner’s question 
about the intensity of stimulation, and (4) shortly before 
the next stimulation in the series. 

Both background level of skin resistance and mean 
amplitude of response were lower for the patient group. 
The most striking difference between the two groups was 
in frequency of anticipatory responses which was much 
higher for the patient group. 

All differences reported are statistically reliable. 
CONCLUSIONS: The patients displayed hyper-reactivity 
of tremor and hypo-reactivity of palmar sweating upon 
painful stimulation. Over-reaction to anticipation of 
pain was noted in both tremor and skin resistance records. 

On the whole there was very little overlapping between 
patient and control groups. These results indicate that 
the standardized situation which was employed is an 
effective one for eliciting differential physiological re- 
action patterns in “clinically anxious” patients. 


10:30 a.m. Gastric Secretion of Hydrochloric Acid in 


Dogs Maintained in a Chronic Fear State by Re- 


peated Pain-Fear Stimulation. George F. Mahl, 
Yale University. (175) 
PROBLEM: The problem is to investigate the relation 
between gastric secretion of hydrochloric acid and 
persistent fear. 
POPULATION: 7 dogs: 2 experimental and 5 control 
dogs. 
PROCEDURE: A modified conditioning program of ran- 
dom buzzer and buzzer-electric shock stimulation was 
applied to the experimental dogs; the control dogs were 
stimulated only by the buzzer. This stimulation was 
periodically administered 24 hours a day over an ex- 
tended period of time. Gastric analyses were made on 
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both experimental and control dogs under these cm 

ditions with a standard hunger drive. Subsequently, 

gastric analyses were made on the experimental dogs 
following a recovery period. 

RESULTS: 

a) The gastric contents of the experimental dogs ap 
significantly higher in acidity than the gastric con 
tents of the control dogs. 

b) Following a recovery period, the gastric contents g 
the experimental dogs show a significant decrease iy F 
acidity in comparison with the previous contents, 

c) Immediate pain stimulation is not necessary for the 
maintenance of this abnormal acidity once conditioned 
fear behavior has been established. 

d) These differences in gastric acidity are associated with 
increased pulse rate, decreased daily food intake, los 
in body weight, and overt behavior changes char 
acteristic of fear. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

a) The experimental procedure produced a chronic state 
of fear in the experimental dogs; this is associated 
with increased hydrochloric acid secretion and ir 
creased pulse rate. 

b) Cannon’s emergency theory of emotions is not sup 
ported by these results. Possible reasons for this 
discrepancy and limitations of Cannon’s theory wil 
be noted. 

c) Theoretical implications of these results for the 
etiology of peptic and duodenal ulcers and general 
psychosomatic theory will be mentioned. 


10:45 a.m. Brain Function in Emotion. Magdo B. 
Arnold, University of Toronto. (176) 

This paper attempts to present a survey of recent 
experimental work in neuro-physiology and psychology 
as a basis for a new theory of brain function in emotion. 

First, Cannon’s thalamic theory of emotion is re 
examined and it is concluded that his assumption o 
emotion as a thalamic release phenomenon is no longer 
tenable. On the basis of experimental evidence it is 
shown that a hypothesis of emotion as cortical excitation 
of thalamus-hypothalamus, rather than as a release from 
cortical inhibition, is the logical inference from the 
available data. 

It is then suggested that a “complete emotional cr 
perience” consists of two phases: (a) cortical evaluation 
ef the stimulus situation, which initiates corticu-thalamie 
impulses mediating various peripheral changes; (0) 
central (cortical) perception of these changes whid 
constitutes a secondary reenforcement. Finally, it s 
suggested that the cortico-thalamo-hypothalamic path 
ways excited in emotion are anatomically distinct for a 
least the emotion of fear and that of anger (or excite 
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gent). Impulses from the frontal lobes may activate 
the sympathetic nervous system via the dorsomedial 
thalamic nuclei and the posterior part of the hypothal- 
nus, thus producing the physiological effects of fear; 
gd impulses from the gyrus cinguli and adjacent areas 
would activate the parasympathetic system via the 
gterior thalamic nuclei and the anterior part of the 
hypothalamus, producing the effect of anger (or excite- 
ment). 

Thus the author’s previous findings of a physiological 
differentiation of fear and anger are shown to rest on an 
anatomical basis. 


INTERPRETATION OF INSTRUMENTS 


Program arranged by the Division of Military Psychology 


10:00 a.m., Saturday, September 13 
Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 


Jack Duntap, Chairman 


State 

iated § 10:00 a.m. Evaluation of Aircraft Attitude Indicators 

d in on the Basis of Link Trainer Performance. Roger 
Brown Loucks, University of Washington. (177) 


pROBLEM: To compare various types of aircraft attitude 
indicators (artificial horizon instruments) so as to de- 
termine those factors which made for ease of interpre- 
tation. To analyse the underlying cues which insure 
ninimal error in spatial orientation. 

POPULATION: A total population of 555 Army Air Force 
adets without previous instrument flying experience 
were employed as subjects in comparing the relative 
eflectiveness of a series of aircraft attitude indicators 
or artificial horizon instruments. 

PROCEDURE: Air Force cadets were required to fly a 
link trainer under conditions of turbulent air by re- 
ferring to a particular attitude indicator. Objectively 
recorded deviations of the trainer from level and hor- 
izontal flight provided the data for a comparative evalu- 
ation of instruments. 

RESULTS: Four classes of attitude indicators were em- 
ployed in a series of comparisons: (1) A scaleless in- 
strument in which the horizon bar rotates with regard to 
a fixed minature plane; (2) A moving-scale indicator in 
which the index and miniature plane are fixed; (3) A 
British indicator in which the moving pointer and scale 
are in the lower half of the dial face; (4) A reversed rota- 
tion indicator in which the moving elements rotate in a 
direction opposite to that of the conventional AAF in- 
strument. The last instrument (No. 4) is the one in- 
dicator of the four that shows a superiority of high 
statistical significance. Although most subjects who are 
tested on two-successive instruments prefer the one they 
use last, the reversed motion indicator (No. 4) was 
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clearly preferred by a majority of the subjects regardless 
of the order in which it was presented. 

CONCLUSIONS: It appears that in an enclosed space, such 
as a cockpit, the direction of rotation of the moving 
elements in an instrument comprises the factor of major 
importance which is reacted to most directly—a factor 
the trained pilot must learn to disregard. In the present 
case this is particularly noteworthy in that the static 
relationship of the instrument’s miniature plane and 
horizon are in opposition to the adjustment of the control 
stick elicited by the dynamic relationship of the moving 
elements in the indicator. Note: This investigation 
was conducted in and with the assistance of the Staff 
of the Dept. of Psychology of the AAF School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, as a part of the re- 
search activities within the AAF Classification Program. 


10:15 a.m. Direction of Motion Preferences in Po- 
sitioning Visual Indicators by Means of Control 
Knobs. Melvin J. Warrick, Osborn, Ohio. (178) 

PROBLEM: For safety, learning economy, and efficiency 
in operating a mechanical device, it is desirable that the 
motion relationship between indicator and control con- 
form to the habit preferences of the majority of operators. 
These experiments were conducted to determine the 
stereotype of operators in each of five common control- 
indicator arrangements and to determine the effect on 
speed and accuracy when an operator is forced to operate 
alternately, similar controls when the control-indicator 
motion relationship of one is reversed. 
POPULATION: Fifty experienced AAF pilots and 72 male 
non-pilot college students served as subjects. In one 
experiment an apparatus presented five common control- 
indicator arrangements. The subjects were required to 
move an indicator light to center as rapidly as possible 
using the corresponding control knob. Although un- 
known to the subjects, either direction of rotation of the 
control knob moved the light to center. The direction 
of the subject response to each indicator light position of 
each arrangement was recorded. 

In a second experiment two control indicator arrange- 
ments were operated alternately. The motion relation- 
ship of each arrangement was fixed for any one run but 
the motion relationship of either arrangement could be 
reversed from one run to the next. Speed and accuracy 
data were recorded for each forced motion relationship 
arrangement. 

RESULTS: It was found in the first experiment that in 

control-indicator arrangements where the control and 

indicator are in the same plane, that plane facing the 
operator, that the majority of subjects consistently re- 
sponded as if they expected the indicator to move clock- 
wise as a result of clockwise control motion and vice 
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versa. In control-indicator arrangement where the 
indicator and control are not in the same plane the re- 
sponses are not consistent. 

In the second experiment it was found that when two 
control-indicator arrangements are operated alternately 
the subjects operate both controls more rapidly and ac- 
curately when both motion relationships are either in 
accord with, or contrary to, the stereotype than they do 
when the two motion relationships are different. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that an optimum arrang- 
ment of, and motion relationship between, an indicator 
control can be specified for a single unit. However, if 
the system involves the operation of two or more control- 
indicator arrangements it is more important that the 
motion relationships of the various control-indicator 
arrangements be consistent than that any one be in 
accord with the stereotype. 


10:30 a.m. An Analysis of Scale Reading Errors. 
Julien M. Christensen, Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Wright Field. (179) 

PROBLEM: This investigation was concerned with an 

analysis of the specific types of errors made in the reading 

of various scales with a view to the devising of methods 
of reducing the errors. 

POPULATION: In one study, 109 AAF rated navigators 

and 348 high school mathematics students were used as 

subjects. In a second study, 38 college students and 89 

AAF rated pilots were used. 

PP.OCEDURE: In the first study the subjects were required 

to make measurements and plot vectors using a pro- 

tractor scale on aerial navigation plotters. In the second 
study the subjects were required to read simple standard 
sized AAF circular and linear scales. An attempt was 
made to categorize the errors made on the various scales. 

Several methods of eliminating the various errors were 

tried. 

RESULTS: Over 98% of the scale reading errors fell into 

one of the following groups: Reversal, reference, toler- 

ance, reciprocal, transposition, and figure confusion. 

Some of the innovations introduced, such as the “stair- 

case”’ scale, significantly reduced the number of errors. 

CONCLUSIONS: Experimentation revealed that scale read- 

ing errors may be categorized into logical, rigidly defined 

groups. Analysis of the causes of these errors usually 
suggests logical variation in scale design with a resultant 
reduction in errors. 


10:45 a.m. Accuracy of Interpolation between Scale 
Markers as a Function of Scale Interval Number. 
Alphonse Chapanis, Johns Hopkins University. 
(180) 

PROBLEM: In polar-coordinate presentations, the distance 


from the center to any point may be estimated by yj 
interpolation between equally-spaced, concentric jj 
This experiment measured the accuracy of interpolgt; 
as a function of the number assigned to the interval kf ¢ reti 
tween rings. 

POPULATION: The subjects were 11 Navy enlisted my 
trained in the use of radar and polar-coordinate displ 
systems. 

PP.OCEDUPE: The polar-coordinate presentation appean 
on a radar scope, 12 inches in diameter, with 4 concent 
rings spaced 1} inches apart. Eleven different numb 
were assigned to the intervals between rings: 10) 
2009, 3090, 4009, 5099, 6909, 7099, 8909, 9990, ani 
10,090 yards and 2.5 miles (2.5 nautical miles equi 
5009 yards). Each subject was required to estimate by 
visual interpolation the distance to points randomly ds 
tributed among the rings. Fifty such estimations wer 
obtained for each subject and each experimental cm. 
dition. A total of 5050 observations was accumulate) 
RESULTS: The primary data are discrepancies betweq 
the estimated and true positions of the points. Thee 
errors are expressed as percentages of the interval ke 
tween the concentric rings in each case. An analysis 
variance shows that the differences between subjects ax 
highly significant. Differences between average erron 
with the various number intervals are also highly signii- 
cant. These differences are consistent from subject ty 
subject since the interaction between subjects and num 
ber intervals is low. Interpolations with the 100 
2000 and 10,009 yard scales were the most accurate 
those with the 6000 and 3000 yard and 2.5 mile scales 
least accurate. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results of this experiment show that 
the number assigned to scale intervals has a significant 
effect on the accuracy of interpolation between scak 
markers. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT: The author gratefully acknowl 
edges the assistance of Mr. Michael Leyzorek in this 
experiment. This research was performed under Cor 
tract N5-ori-166, Task Order I, between the Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval Research, and The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


SYMPOSIUM: ACHIEVEMENT AND PRODUC. 
TIVITY IN MATURITY AND OLD AGE 
Sponsored by the Division on Maturity and Old Ag 

10:09 a.m., Saturday, September 13 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler 
The participants in this symposium will summarz 
information, especially unpublished findings or facts not 
readily available in the American literature, regarding 
age changes in achievement and productivity. Particv- 
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ina) yr attention will be given to needed research, as well as 


tp practical implications for educational programs, in- 
justrial practice, professional development, and problems 
of retirement. 

Geor.cE Lawton, Chairman 


Speakers: CHAP.LOTTE BUtutep. and Harvey C. LEHMAN 


Panel: REIGN H. Bittner, H. H. Remeps, and S. L. 


PRESSEY 


SYMPOSIUM: EVALUATION OF COUNSELING 
/ Sponsored by the Division of Counseling and 
Guidance Psychologists 
10:00 a. m., Saturday, September 13 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Epwarp S. Borpin, Chairman 


tal cop Participants: D. N. Peprnsky, R. S° 
soromon, HENRY Borow, and Mitton E. 
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OGIST IN PROMOTING A LONG- 
ENDURING PEACE 


Sponsored by The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues 
10:00 a.m., Saturday, September 13 
Italian Garden, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


KEL-BRUNSWIK, HERBEPT H. HyMAN, and Doris 
TWITCHELL-ALLEN 


VISUAL PROBLEMS IN EQUIPMENT DESIGN 
Program arranged by the Division 
of Military Psychology 
11:10 a.m., Saturday, September 13 
Banquet Room, Hotel Statler 
Fepank A. GELDAPD, Chairman 
11:10a.m. The Effect of Certain Illumination Variables 
on the Visibility of Signals on Cathode Ray Screens. 
Stanley B. Williams, Johns Hopkins University. (181) 


PROBLEM: Some cathode ray screens require the observer 
tomake a differential brightness discrimination to detect 
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a signal. This study evaluated the relative effects on 
this discrimination of the following variables: (1) bright- 
ness of viewing screen; (2) external illumination; (3) 
adaptation state of the eye. 

POPULATION: Two to four highly trained observers served 
as subjects in three experiments. 

PP.OCEDURE AND METHOD: Thresholds were measured 
by the method of average error. Observer adjusted the 
voltage of the signal until it formed a just noticeable 
image on the screen. Screen brightness was measured 
directly in volts biasing the control grid of the cathode 
ray tube (no. 7BP7) but volts can be translated ap- 
proximately into brightness units. External illumin- 
ation was measured photometrically, as was the intensity 
of the special exposure field to which the eye was light 
adapted. A highly stabilized tube circuit was employed. 
RESULTS: Over a range of 12 volts bias, peak screen 
brightness changes by about 5 log units and affects 
visibility up to 45 decibels of signal power. The function 
goes through a definite maximum, which is partly a 
function of the eye and partly of the screen phosphor. 
Adaptation levels from darkness to 2000 millilamberts 
had up to 15 decibels’ effect and retarded detection of a 
minimal signal as much as 15 minutes. Visibility was 
best when the eye was adapted to an illumination ap- 
proximating that of the screen. External illumination 
of an intensity near that of the test field did not impair 
visibility provided it did not reflect directly into the eye 
from the glass surface.of the tube. A small amount of 
room illumination, properly shielded, improved visibility 
very slightly, provided the optimal screen brightness was 
used. 

CONCLUSIONS: Optimal values of screen brightness (con- 
trol grid bias), adaptation level, and external illumination 
can now be set for at least one common type of screen. 
They probably hold for all P7 phosphors. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT: This research was performed under 
Contract N5-ori-166, Task Order I, between the Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval Research, and The 
Johns Hopkins University. 


11:25 am. Effect of Vibration on Legibility of Nu- 
merical Material. Mason N. Crook, Arthur C. 
Hoffman, and Nils Y. Wessell, Tufts College (182) 

PROBLEM: A series of experiments was designed fo in- 

vestigate the effect on legibility of different amplitudes 

and frequencies of vibration of the reading material. 

POPULATION: Male college students selected for visual 

acuity were used as subjects. 

PP.OCEDURE: Apparent vibration of the visual field was 

produced by means of Risley prisms rotated between 

the eyes and the reading material. Amplitude of vibra- 
tion, frequency of vibration, brightness of field, and size 
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of type, were independently variable. Subjects were 
required to make same-different judgments of pairs of 
digits under various combinations of these variables. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: It was found that varying 
any one factor within moderate limits, under otherwise 
favorable conditions, did not significantly affect per- 
formance, but that unfavorable degrees of several of the 
factors in combination with each other or in combination 
with a less familiar or more difficult reading task pro- 
duced a significant impairment. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Joseph W. Wulfeck 
for assistance in the experimental routine. 


11:40 a.m. Legibility of Instrument Dials as a Function 
of Dial Diameter and the Spacing of Scale Division. 
A.C. Williams, Jr., University of Illinois, and Walter 
F. Grether. (183) 

PROBLEM: To determine how variation in diameter of an 

instrument dial and the spacing of its scale divisions 

affect the speed and accuracy with which it can be read 
under daylight conditions and under simulated night 
time conditions. 

POPULATION: Aircraft crewmen as sampled by 80 male 

college students with 20-20 binocular vision. 

PROCEDURE: Sixteen dials with markings of flourescent 

paint incorporating four different diameters (1%, 13”, 

23”, 4”) and four different angular spacings between scale 

divisions (5°, 10°, 20°, 40°) were presented to S’s from 

behind a mechanical shutter in a screen. Time to re- 
spond and accuracy of response were recorded. N for 

each dial was 400 readings, 200 with bright lighting, 200 

with ultraviolet cockpit lighting. 

RESULTS: Both the diameter of dials and the angular 

spacing of scale divisions affected accuracy of response 

systematically but did not markedly affect time of re- 
sponse. Illumination did not affect accuracy except in 
the case of the smallest dial. In general, for dials with 
the same angular spacings an increase in diameter from 
1” to 4” increased the accuracy of response. Likewise 
for dials with uniform diameters larger angular separation 
between scale markings increased the accuracy of re- 
sponse. But in the case of the dial with the largest 
diameter and largest angular separation accuracy became 
slightly less. Curves were drawn showing the degree of 
reading accuracy to be expected with various combina- 
tions of diameters and spacings. The effect of diameter 

and angular separation of scale divisions was reduced to a 

single variable, the length of the graduation interval, and 

this was plotted against accuracy of reading giving a 

reasonably smooth curve. Most accurate reading was 

obtained when the length of the graduation interval fell 
between 4 and 1 inches. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. The accuracy with which an instrument 
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dial can be read is partly a function of its diameters) 
the angular spacing of its scale divisions. Accuracy 
reading tends to improve with an increase in eithe 
these variables except that a limit is indicated beygy 
which a further increase will result in diminished » 
curacy of reading. 

2. Variation of illumination within the conventigyj 
range does not greatly affect reading accuracy except 
when both the diameter of the dial and angular sepy. 
ation of its markings are small. 

3. The linear distance between scale markings, i 
the length of the graduation interval, can be used withy 
limits to estimate the accuracy of reading to be expected 

4. The size of a dial can be fitted to the accuracy ¢ 
reading required of the dial, resulting in an economy ¢ 
space. 


GSR AND EXTIRPATION 


11:10 a.m., Saturday, September 13 
English Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
CHartes E. Henry, Chairman 


11:10 a.m. Intensity of the Conditioned Stimulus an 
Strength of Conditioning of the GSR. David 4 
Grant and Dorothy E. Schneider, University of Wis 
consin. (184) 

PROBLEM: To investigate variation in strength of cm 
ditioning in the GSR as a function of intensity of the 
conditioned stimulus. “Strength of conditioning” o 
habit strength is here differentiated from “respons 
strength.” 
POPULATION: Men and women students who volunteered 
from elementary psychology classes at the University o 
Wisconsin. Eighty of these S’s were assigned randomly 
to 16 experimental groups. 
PROCEDURE: The CS’s were 200 dv tones of one set. 
duration. The intensity levels were 76, 86, 96 and 1% 
db. Each S was given 10 adaptation trials with th 
extinction CS, then 20 reinforcing trials with the 
inforced CS plus electric shock, and then ten extinctio 
trials with the extinction CS. 
RESULTS: GSR records from an AC measuring circuit 
were subjected to analysis of variance. 
were arranged in four rows according to the intensity 
of the reinjorced CS and in four columns according to the 
strength of the extinction CS. The error estimate wa 
based upon 64 degrees of freedom. The row difference 
were not significant; the range of intensities used seemed 
not to affect the strength of conditioning, but signif 
cant column differences showed that response strength 
was clearly affected by CS intensity. The interactio 
mean square revealed the intensive generalization gm 
dient. 
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gxcuusions: The results extend and corroborate Hil- 
ard and Marquis’ re-analysis of Hovland’s data in that 
gration in the intensity of the CS: (1) seems not to 
sfect strength of conditioning in the GSR; but (2) does 
sfect response strength. In the important negative 
fnding, this experiment corroborates the authors’ parallel 
sudy of the conditioned eyeblink. These observations 
we contrary to one of the fundamental tenets of the 
current version of Hull’s theory of behavior and are in 
agreement with Spence’s (personally communicated) 
hypothesis. 


od with 

xpectei a.m. The Comparative Discriminatory Value of 
uracy ¢ Various Measures of GSR for Words of Differing 
omy ¢ Affective Value. Ernest A. Haggard and Harold 


E. Jones, University of California. (185) 

pROBLEM: To investigate J: quantitative differences in 
four GSR and four associated measures to words classi- 
fied by the Ss as pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent, 
and JJ: the relative discriminatory value of these meas- 
ures under comparable conditions. 

POPULATION: A grade sample of 50 boys and 50 girls was 
tested and retested at average ages of 13.5 and 17.5 
years. For each year, a balanced stimulus schedule 
included four words in each of the three affective classi- 
fications. Total N = 2300 GSRs. 


of cm mmocepURE: Mean values for each word were obtained 
of thi for each sub-group in terms of: resistance and con- 
ng” or ductance changes, log. of the conductance changes, 
Spons® changes in log. resistance, latent time, responding time, 


recovery after 5”, and recovery quotients. 

RESULTS: Words discriminated by the S’s reports as 
affective or neutral yielded, for the first sample (13.5), 
differences significant at the 5% level on three measures: 
resistance change, log. of the conductance change, and 
recovery quotient. In the more detailed analysis of the 
second sample (17.5), differences significant at the 1% 
level were found, for boys and girls separately, on all the 
GSR measures and on the recovery quotient. For the 
two samples combined, the measure based on the log. of 
the conductance change yielded the greatest discrimin- 
ation between the pleasant and indifferent and the un- 
pleasant and the indifferent words. 

Highly significant and divergent differences in the 
discriminatory value of the four GSR and four associated 
measures were found for the age and sex variables, but 
not to the same degree for the PIU variable. 
CONCLUSIONS: A comparative analysis of the findings 
indicates that for these data, resistance change, the 
simplest index of the GSR, is a satisfactory measure of 
average difference in response to words of varying af- 
fective value. 

The marked differences among the four GSR measures 
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may be accounted for in part by differences in (a) the 
initial resistance obtaining at the time the GSRs were 
recorded and (6) the mathematical nature of the meas- 
ures under consideration. These results indicate the 
need for a closer examination of the nature of the meas- 
ures themselves before their usefulness in describing 
experimental findings can be taken at face value. 


11:40 a.m. An Appropriate Unit for the Measurement 
of the Galvanic Skin Response. Oliver L. Lacey and 
Paul S. Siegel, University of Alabama. (186) 

The galvanic skin response (GSR) may be quantified 
in terms of a number of units—for example, change in 
resistance, change in conductance, change in logarithm 
of resistance, et cetera. Such units are interconvertible 
and thus fundamentally equivalent in meaning. This 
equivalence in meaning, however, does not imply that 
all are equally appropriate for research purposes. In 
order to ensure validity of interpretation, it is necessary 
that the results be expressed in a form amenable to 
statistical treatment. And, since almost all conventional 
statistical techniques assume normality of the parent 
population, this necessity implies a criterion for the 
selection of an appropriate unit: we need a unit which will 
provide a set of measures not deviating significantly from 
normality (Criterion I). This requirement is general, 
applying to the measurement of any variable. In the 
particular case of GSR measurement a further char- 
acteristic is necessary. In order to make valid com- 
parisons of the responses of individuals having different 
basal levels of resistance, the GSR should be expressed 
in terms of a unit providing measures independent of 
basal level—i.e., response and level must not be cor- 
related (Criterion II). Our experiment is a check in 
terms of these two criteria of eight possible units of 
measurement of the GSR. 

The resistance of 92 subjects before and after sub- 
jection to a mild electric shock was obtained. The 
distributions of GSR scores in terms of eight possible 
units—change in resistance, change in conductance, 
percent change in resistance, percent change in con- 
ductance, change in log resistance, log of change in re- 
sistance, log of change in conductance, and a unit recently 
suggested by Haggard—were examined for normality and 
for independence of general level. Of these units only 
change in conductance was found to meet both criteria 
satisfactorily. 


11:55a.m. Some Observations on the Effect of Removal 
of the Visual Cortex on Reflex Responses in the Cat. 
William E. Kappauf, Princeton University. (187) 
PROBLEM: To obtain new data on certain ocular re- 
flexes in animals lacking the visual areas of the cortex. 
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: POPULATION: 3 cats which, morc than a year and a half 
- before the testing herein reported, had been subjected to 
bilateral epcrations removing the visual cortex; 4 normal 
animals as controls. 
OBSERVATIONS AND P.ESULTS: Pupillary and palpebral 
_ responses: Threshold intensities for cliciting pupillary 
constriction and cye blink with a 7gth second flash of 
light were determined for all the animals. Under con- 
ditions of adaptaion to a uniformly illuminated field at 
2.8 millilamberts brightness, average intensities of the 
flashing stimulus spot required to initiate pupillary con- 
striction in the operate: animals ranged from 2109 to 
14000 ml., in the normal animals from 110 to 1400 ml. 
Average threshold intensities for eye blink were between 
17000 and 43090 ml. for the operated animals, between 
340 and 21090 for the normals. 
Nystagmus and visual pursuit: Operated animals are 
known to display normal optic nystagmus to movement 
of an extended striated field, but fail to respond to 
movements of a food pan back and forth before their 
eyes. ‘To clarify the limits of their visual function in 
this regard, the operated animals were compared with 
the normals in a situation where the number of moving 
Hluminated stripes was progressively reduced. Whereas 
- the typical response of the normal animals was pursuit of 
the moving pattern, the operated animals typically dis- 
played nystagmus even when the number of stripes had 
been reduced to one. ‘The strength or regularity of this 
nystagmus varied with the direction of stimulus move- 
ment when one eye was covered. 


APTITUDE PREDICTION 
11:10 A.m., Saturday, September 13 
Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 
M. W. Ricuarpson, Chairman 


11:10 a.m. The Development and Validation of a Set 
of Musical Ability ‘Tests. Robert W. Lundin, 
Indiana University. (188) 

PROBLEM: In licu of present existing inadequate measures 
of musical ability, the present investigation had as its 
aim, first, to devel »p a set of tests which would measure 
directly and objectively some musical behaviors not 
previously considered, and secondly to relate these 
measures to intelligence and other sensory acuities as 
measured by Seashore and Drake. 

POPULATION: For preliminary item analysis 60 unselected 

freshmen and 15 musicians were used. For final testing 


196 unselected freshmen and 167 musicians. 

PROCEDURE: After preliminary item analysis on the 
basis of internal consistency and differences between the 
groups, tests were rerecorded on phonograph records 
using a Hammond organ and piano as media for sound, 
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RESULTS: The five tests sclected were measures of (a) 
interval discrimination, (b) melodic transposition, (c); 
mode discrimination, (d) melodic sequences and (e) 
rhythmic sequences. The tests were validated on the 
musician group using proiessors’ ratings in (a) melodic 
dictation, (b) harmonic dictation, (c) written harmon- 
ization, (d) general ability in theory, (ec) performance. 
and (f) sum of ratings. Reliability cocflicients were 
computed for groups separately for cach test and total 
scores, Tests were correlated with years training. 
liking toward classical music, Seashore tests of pitch, 
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rhythm and tonal memory, Drake test of tonal memory, y 2... 
and intelligence test scores. (California mental ma- and s 
turity) with 
CONCLUSIONS: Validity coefficients are high. (Total 3. | 
scores and melodic and harmonic dictation .70, general vanta 
ability .65, performance .51, total ratings .69.) Re- 
liability cocMicients range from .60 to .89. There is a 11:4€ 
low positive relation between lotal scores and training and f 
liking toward classical music. Correlations with Sea- L 
shore tests are low but positive. When the Seashore ( 
and Drake tests are validated against our criteria, va- PROB: 
lidity coeflicients for any one criterion used are almast meth 
without exception lower than ours. When correlated perfo 
with intelligence as measured by the California test, our Depa 
tests show close to # zero relationship for both groups techn 
struc 
11:25 a.m. The Development of ‘Two Machine-Admin- POPU! 
istered Scales of Stenographic Proficiency. Ruth techn 
A. Pedersen, Richardson, Bellows, licury & Co. super 
(189) curit: 
propiem: The problem was to reduce the large individual PROC! 
variations in clarity and speed of dictator characteristic const 
of all personally administered stenographic tests, and to with 
reduce response and scoring time by eliminating tran- perfo 
scriptions of dictated matcrial. cleme 
POPULATION: The basic group consisted of 420 senior inter 
high school students in a large commercial high school. empl 
supplemented by 40 employed stenographers. verifi 
PROCEDURE: ‘Two scales were devised. The first con- RESU 
sisted of five tests (essentially business letters) designed ratin 
to determine the maximum of five levels with respect to 70. 
intrinsic language difficulty the stenographer could differ 
record and transcribe. ‘The second series of eight tests conc 
was designed to determine the maximum speed at which mags 
stenographer could take transcribeble material of average eee 
difficulty. In both series, item analyses reduced trans- 
criptions to completion tests arranged for rapid scoring. _ 
Only critically discriminating items were retained. meth 
Adaptations of conventional psychophysical scaling 
techniques were applied to determine limits of pre- ag 


diction from each test in a series to the next. 


inter] 
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ESULTS: ‘Two scales were standardized, and definite 
aterpretations of test performance established in each 
case. The speed scale reliably (.75 to .90) measures 
peeds from 60 to 130 words per minute. Complete 
transcriptions (and typewriters) are eliminated. Tables, 
based on .05 limits, are provided for stopping the testing 
and scoring at any justifiable point. Scales are now 
available for phonographs sect at 78 r.p.m. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. The two scales, usable together or 
jeparately, reliably measure difficulty and speed of 
dictation. 

2. Norms provided strongly suggest that schools 
and stenographers overestimate proficiency, particularly 
}with respect to speed, 

3. Properly constructed scales offer practical ad- 
vantages in terms of saving of time. 


11:40 a.m. Use of a Specialized Interview Technique 
for the Collection of Criteria Data. C. M. Vernier, 
Fairfax, Virginia, J. 1. Criswell and M. V. Mowell. 
(190) 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the interview technique as a 

method for obtaining reliable and valid measures of job 

performance. The ficld review method of the War 


Department was adapted to a specialized interview 
technique and rating scales for each job element con- 


structed. 

POPULATION: ‘Test technicians trained in interviewing 
techniques conducted approximately 230 interviews with 
supervisors of 320 clerical employees of the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

PROCEDURE: Twenty-four five-point rating scales were 
constructed covering the major clements in clerical jobs 
with speed and accuracy treated as separate aspects of 
performance, and a one-paragraph definition of each 
clement prepared. ‘'wo immediate supervisors were 
interviewed for cach employee. Descriptions of each 
employece’s job, ratings on all appropriate scales and 
verifications of cach rating were obtained. 

RESULTS:, Correlations between the two supervisors’ 
ratings on individual job clements ranged from .40 to 
.70. Intercorrelations between combined ratings for the 
different scales were from .30 to .90. 

concLusions: ‘The relatively high reliabilities and varied 
magnitude of the correlations between the different 
scales indicate that in the absence of reliable work rec- 
ords, the interview technique will provide one of the best 
methods’ for obtaining valid measures of job perform- 
ance. ‘The procedure affords: 1). actual statement of 
specific job duties; 2). sclection of scales appropriate to 
the individual employee; 3). uniform terminology and 
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standards by means of the tcchnician’s translation of 
supervisors’ terms to scale terms, and the use of the 
standard clement definitions; 4). reduction of halo effect 
by forced rating of all employees on one scale at a time; 
5). accurate ratings resulting from the questions an- 
swered by supervisors in order to define their standards 
and justify each rating. 


11:55 am. The Roeder General Aptitude Profile. 
Wesley S. Roeder, Portland, Oregon. (191) 

The Roeder General Aptitude Profile is an aptitude 
lest in the Clerical, Computational, Mechanical, Social 
Service, Scientific and Persuasive fields. It is an in- 
strument used in the educational and vocational coun- 
seling and guidance of secondary school students and 
adults. ‘The profile gives a swift and valid picture of the 
individual’s relative strengths and weaknesses in various 
occupational fields. A list of occupational patterns 
directly related to these fields is included. 

It has been standardized and validated with 3,000 
secondary school students, college students and adults in 
fifteen centers and cities. It was administrated at 24 
high schools and cleven colleges in different geographical 
areas. It has also been validated with groups of experts 
in the various ficlds. The criteria for the selection of the 
experts was based upon the fact that they were indi- 
viduals who had had four years or more experience in 
their respective fields. The occupational groups in- 
cluded office workers, accountants, bookkeepers, sales- 
men, salesclerks, automobile mechanics, machinists, 
carpenters, engineers, maintenance men, airplane 
mechanics, counselors, interviewers, social case workers, 
deans, teachers, juvenile court judges, psychologists, 
physicians, laboratory technicians, x-ray technicians, 
dentists, nurses, and army oflicers, 

The reliability correlations for the sub-tests are as 
follows: Clerical sub-test .96, Computational sub-test 
15, Mechanical sub-test .93, Social Service sub-test 
.925, Scientific sub-test .84, Persuasive sub-test .81. 
The split-half method was used in obtaining these re- 
liability correlations which were then corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula. 

The entire aptitude test requires one hour and twenty- 
five minutes. ‘The responses are recorded on a special 
IBM answer sheet. ‘The raw score for cach of the six 
sub-tests is the number of right answers minus one-third 
of the number of wrong answers. (The formula is 
R-43W). Both hand-scoring and machine-scoring forms 
are available. . 

School, college, and personnel authoritics are finding 
this general aptitude test suited to their nceds, especially 
when used with an interest inventory. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


The Division on Maturity and Old Age will hold a dinner Friday, September 12, 6:00 P.m., in the Founders Room, 
Hotel Book-Cadillac. The Presidential Address will follow this dinner. 

The Psychometric Society will hold a dinner Friday, September 12, 6:00 p.m., in the Bagley Room, Hotel Statler 

The Surveys Group will hold a dinner Friday, September 12, 6:00 P.M., in the Ivory Room, Hotel Statler. 

The Sir Charles Bell Society will hold a dinner Friday, September 12, 6:00 P.m., in Parlor H., Hote] Book-Cadillar 

The Michigan Psychological Association will hold a luncheon Wednesday, September 10, 12:00 m., in the Ivory 
Room, Hotel Statler. 

The Illinois Association of Applied Psychology will hold a luncheon Wednesday, September 10, 12:00 m., in Parlor 
H, Hotel Book-Cadillac. 

The Stanford University Alumni will hold a luncheon Wednesday, September 10, 12:00 m., in the Pan American 
Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. 

The Ohio State Alumni will hold a luncheon Thursday, September 11, 12:00 m., in the English Room, Hotel Statler 

The University of Chicago Alumni will hold a luncheon Thursday, September 11, 12:00 m., in the Pan American 
Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. 

The Committee of University Department Heads will hold a luncheon Friday, September 12, 12:00 m., in the 
Ivory Room, Hotel Statler. 

The Committee for the Study of Animal Societies under Natural Conditions will meet Wednesday, Septembe 
10, 5:00 p.m., in Parlor C, Hotel Statler. 

The Conference of State Psychological Societies will meet Thursday, September 11, 4:00 p.m., in Parlor C, Hote 
Statler. 

The SPSSI Committee on Intergroup Relationships will meet Thursday, September 11, 4:00 P.m., in Parlor E, 
Hotel Statler. This is a newly active committee most of whose members are individuals interested in research on 
intergroup relations. Plans for the program of the committee will be made at this meeting. The discussion wil 
include possibilities for coordination of research in this field and for exchange of measurement techniques prio to 
publication. All SPSSI members interested in joining this committee are invited to attend. 

SPSSI is sponsoring a Kuri Lewin Memorial Program Friday, September 12, 8:00 P.m., in the Ballroom, Hote) 
Statler. Dr. Edward C. Tolman will be chairman of this program, and Dr. Gordon W. Allport and Dr. Alfred J 
Marrow will speak. 

SPSSI will hold its business meeting Monday, September 8, 7:00 P.M., in the small auditorium, Rackham Memorial 
Building. The Board Meeting of SPSSI will be held Monday, September 8, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.m., in Room 109, 
Rackham Memorial Building. 

Psi Chi will meet Friday, September 12, 4:00 p.m., in the Pan American Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac. 

Those attending lunckeons or dinners must buy their tickets at the table located at the Information 
Section. Tickets will not be sold at the time of the luncheons or dinners. 
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